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department heads and nursing groups were con- 


e Sometimes referred to as ‘the hospital everybody 
helped to plan,” the new CLARKSON, affiliated with 
the University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


sulted often. Also, questionnaires filled in by 3000 


hospital patients were available for study. Guidance 


and winner of The Modern Hospital 1955 Honor 
Award, is the fourth to bear the illustrious name. 
The first was founded in 1869. The fourth is the 4- 
million-dollar, 300-bed Clarkson that resulted from 
unusual procedures. First, the chairman of the 
building committee, architect and hospital adminis- 


was also secured from American Hospital Associa- 
tion and other authoritative sources. Before final 
plans were completed, all advice, ideas and sugges- 
tions were put to the test of thorough discussion 
in executive conferences. As are thousands of other 


expertly planned and skillfully erected buildings, 


trator visited and studied recently erected hospitals the new Clarkson Memorial Hospital is completely 


in 12 major cities. After preliminary plans were equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


developed, Clarkson trustees, medical staff members, 
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and Maste1 {ct-O-Matic—the 


better shower head for better bathing. 
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and furniture. 


No matter what your maintenance needs are, 
there’s a benefit-loaded Clarke floor machine that’s 
just right for you. Let your Clarke distributor 
show you. 


WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANER — in six dif- 
ferent models, wide range of capacities. 
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AMONG THe AUTHORS 


TEL TELE 


Current reading controversies can be 


useful in interpreting the needs of 
the schools to the community, says 


WENDELL GODWIN, superintendent at 
Topeka, Kan (p Mr 


distinguishes between different kinds 


13) Godwin 


and levels of reading ability and points 


out that superior teachers are needed 


Wendell Godwin 


to work with children at each level 


Prior to his appointment at Topeka in 1951, Mr Godwin 
served as superintendent at Hutchinson, Kan., and La Porte, 
Ind. He held positions as teacher and principal in Indiana 
1921 Mr 


the 


schools from to 1939 Godwin is a member of 


the executive committee of American Association of 
School Administrators and president of the Kansas Asso 
ciation of School Administrators and the Kansas Congress 
of Parents and Teachers (1954 to 1956). He has been a 
member of summer faculties at Denver University, Whittier 
College, Kansas State Teachers College, and Kansas State 


College 


IVAN C. NICHOLAS, superintendent of 


the Ladue School District, near St. 


Louis, reports that his teachers are 


enthusiastic about the merit pay plan 
under which they have worked since 
1952 (p. 52). In fact, he quotes one 


teacher as saying that she would con- 





sider another type of employment if 
Before 
Dr 


Nicholas served as superintendent at Berwyn, III. He has 


Ivan C. Nicholas 


the plan were abandoned! 


assuming the duties of superintendent at Ladue, 


also taught and held administrative positions at Rockford, 


Ill. Dr. Nicholas holds M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from North- 
western University 
ERNEST G. LAKE, superintendent at Racine, Wis., since 


71) on the new secondary school cur- 
Dr 


teacher and principal at Brockway, Mont., and Litchfield, 


1951, reports (p. 
riculum adopted in his city Lake formerly was a 
Conn., and superintendent at Griswold, Conn., Barre, Vt., 
His B.A 


versity and his master’s and doctor's degrees from Har- 


and Gloucester, Mass came from Montana Uni- 


vard. Dr. Lake was one of the group of educators chosen 
by the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
to study the financing of education in this country. Also 
he has been a member of the policies commission of the 


Massachusetts School Superintendents Association and a 
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member of the executive board of the New England School 
Development Council. In January of this year Dr. Lake 
was named to the editorial advisory board of The NATION'S 


SCHOOLS 


The mayor, the P.T.A., and a “big sister” teacher are all a 
part of the welcoming committee which greets new teach- 
ers during their first week in Danville, Va. And orienta- 
tion does not end there; “it is really an introduction to 
inservice training,” says MILDRED LEE SLAYTON, principal 
of Schoolfield Junior High School, Danville (p. 48). Miss 
Slayton has taught and held administrative positions in 
1936 


of the Elementary Principals Association of Pittsylvania 


the Danville schools since She is a past president 
County and also of the Pittsylvania County Education As- 
sociation 

To ourselves 


as 


see 
others see us 
is always fruitful, 
On 
page 57, LAU 
RENCE D. HAS 
KEW and CLOICE 
E. MYERS 


administrators 


never easy. 





give 


Laurence D. Haskew Cloice E. Myers 


some checkpoints for self-insight. Dr. Haskew is vice presi- 
dent for developmental services and dean of the college of 
education of the University of Texas. School administration 
and teacher education are his major professional interests 
1947 


director of teacher education at Emory University and 


Before going to the University of Texas in he was 
Agnes Scott College. He has served as consultant for sev- 
eral statewide surveys of education, as technical consultant 
for the President's Commission on Higher Education, and 
as executive secretary of the American Council on Edu- 
cation’s committee on teacher education and is a_ past 
president of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. . .. Dr. Myers has held various teach- 
ing and administrative positions in the music departments 
of La Crosse State Teachers College, the University of Iowa, 
and Central Washington College. He has also served as 
a classroom teacher in San Antonio, Tex., and was superin- 
tendent at Pattison, Tex., from 1952 to 1955. His doctoral 
dissertation, published by the University of Texas in 1955, 
was a study of communication in the superintendent-teacher 
relationship. Dr. Myers is presently teaching in Austin 


High School, Austin, Tex. 
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“This million dollar building is unique 
in the annals of architectural school 
buildings,” comments Director Bush- 
Brown, “in that the State of Georgia 
has provided for all needs in a build- 
ing designed and supervised by those 
who will occupy it—members of the 
architectural staff.” 

The large drafting room above has 
a mezzanine with individual study 
cubicles. Auditorium and lecture room 


Thermostatic Control System 
helps provide comfortable 
atmosphere for learning 
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is air conditioned as is the library 
which preserves books and makes for 
year round comfort. Other spaces in- 
clude classrooms, offices, gallery be- 
low and rooms used for judgments 
and exhibitions. 


Consult Powers on your temperature 
and humidity control problems. Ex- 
perience we have gained in thousands 
of significant buildings may be help- 
ful to you. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR’S 


Remedies for teacher shortage . . . 


avoided 


Vicious spiral 





solution is 


Real 


Recipe for relief 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


Relieving the teacher shortage. A 
lot of ridiculous proposals, along with 
a few good ones, are being touted 
these days to relieve the teacher short- 
the subject to which the clinic 
Everybody 


age, 


is devoted this month 


seems to recognize that there is a 
critical shortage, but that is the only 
common element among the myriad 
offhand remedies and lucubrations of- 
fered for it. 

At the convention of the National 
School Feb- 
ruary, Alvin C. Eurich, vice president 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 


He 


said that most people today complete 


Boards Association in 


Education, came up with a lulu 


at least 12 years of schooling, and 
quite a few go on for four more years 
of education, making a total of 16 


years. After all this contact with 
schools and teachers, they are certainly 
no strangers to educational content 


and method. Hence a good many 
could probably go right into teaching 
and do a pretty acceptable job with- 
out special preparation 

If a man drove over San Francisco 
Bay Bridge twice a day to and from 
work for 20 years, would Dr. Eurich 
expect him to know quite a bit about 
bridge building? Or would he trust 
an operating room nurse with 16 years’ 


experience to perform surgery? 


Conscript women for teaching! 
John Fischer, editor of Harpers Mag 
azine, in the April issue elaborated 
on a letter which appeared in the Neu 
York December 22. The letter 
proposed a draft of college girls for 


limes 


two years of elementary school teach- 
ing. Mr 
teaching draft boards, similar to Selec- 


Fischer suggests setting up 


tive Service boards, to conscript women 
college graduates who would undergo 
six months’ basic teacher training and 
then teach for 18 months 

I imagine he believes he makes a 


case which appeals to the intellectual 


clientele to which Harpers Magazine 
caters by taking a shot at professional 
education in these words: 

“More violent objections {than from 
the young women involved] might 
come from the mandarins of the teach- 
Publicly, they would 
scheme 


colleges. 

complain — that 
downgrade their professional stand- 
ards. Privately, they would fight hard 
against anything which might loosen 
the present stranglehold of the teachers 


ers 


the would 


colleges on our education system. But 
the only visible alternative seems to 
be 40 or more pupils to a classroom 

-a degree of overcrowding which 
damages professional standards at least 
as much.’ 

Both these gentlemen apparently 
ascribe the teacher shortage to wide- 
spread requirements of professional 
would seek to allevi- 
eliminating or 


preparation and 
ate the shortage by 
curtailing such preparation. 


Real avoided. The 
teacher shortage would be completely 


solution is 


and fairly swiftly overcome if salaries 
were raised enough to attract able 
young people to the profession and 
funds were made available for first- 
This has 
such a vast margin of luxury purchas- 


rate preparation. country 
ing power beyond the cost of a reason- 
able standard of living that the aver- 
age salary of teachers could be doubled 
at once without really hurting. But 
this is the last thing the intelligentsia 
would think of proposing—any kind 
of makeshift, even conscription, is bet- 
ter than tapping the bulging pocket- 
books dedicated to the purchase of 
late model cars, holiday trips, the satis- 
faction of materialistic desires. 


Plain talk, please! In addition to 
raising salaries, there is something else 
I want to plug hard that would help 
a great deal to recruit teachers. Boards 
of education and their administrators, 





through carefully selected committees 
of their state associations, should work 
on presidents, deans, department heads, 
and professorial staffs of colleges and 
universities to encourage good students 
to go into teaching. They should con- 
fer personally not with education de- 
partments but with so-called subject 
matter departments. Repeated confer- 
ences, at least once a year, should be 
arranged, so that the institutional staffs 
are kept under continued pressure and 
surveillance. Plain talk should be the 
order of the day, no pussyfooting. 
Vicious spiral. It is common 
knowledge that a great many college 
and upiversity professors actively dis- 
courage their best students from going 
into teaching. They are choking off 
the supply of future teachers for all 
levels—in the schools and in institu- 
tions of higher education—at the 
source. Yet they complain about the 
poor foundation their students have 
as preparation for college study. By 
regarding teaching as a_ professional 
outlet for the mediocre and inferior, 
they contribute immeasurably to a 
vicious spiral that sinks to ever lower 


levels. 


Liberal arts professors guilty. Dean 
Ernest O. Melby hit the nail squarely 
on the head in an article, “Where and 
What Are the Educational Waste- 
lands?” in the March 3 issue of School 
and Society. 

“But let us get down to cases. Who 
discouraged our bright boys and girls 
from entering teaching? Many of our 
liberal arts professors have repeatedly 
told me that they advise their 
students to enter teaching only after 
they become convinced they lack the 
ability to become chemists, historians 
or mathematicians. Yet, these same 
professors will complain loudly about 
how poorly their subjects are taught 
in high schools. Where are good high 
school teachers to come from if they 
must be recruited from the ranks of 
the less able?” 

School boards and superintendents 
can expect to be put on the spot by 
college and university people, who 
will bear down hard on salaries and 
perhaps on other conditions of teach- 
ing service. Boards and administrators 
absolutely must make much more 
strenuous efforts to increase salaries. 
If they can demonstrate their sincerity 
here, they will be invulnerable when 
they put the heat on the colleges and 


universities (Cont. on Page 8) 
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Administrator's Clinic, Cont. 


Recipe for relief. So I hereby enter 
my recipe for relief of the teacher 
shortage. First, raise salaries, and raise 
them a lot. Do as much as possible 
to improve other conditions of work, 
too, but salaries come first Second, 
talk turkey to college and university 
officials and professors, at least once 
a year, bringing pressure on them to 
encourage their best students to pre- 
pare for careers in teaching 

Neither of these recommendations 


is easy to follow, but neither is as hard 


mecikcim 








to put into practice as we might think. 
I am convinced that most boards of 
education have by no means exercised 
genuinely strenuous efforts to raise pay 
levels, by either local or state action. 
As a rule they wait to be put under 
pressure from teachers to increase sal- 
aries and revise salary schedules and 
then do only enough “to get by.” 
On the second point, I have never 
even heard of any direct approaches 
by school boards to college and uni- 
versity Officials and staffs. Perhaps a 
few have thought about it; perhaps 
they are too timid actually to do any- 
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and maintenance 
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separate installation. 
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thing about it. Anyone who has the 
courage to serve on a board of educa- 
tion shouldn't be afraid of anything, 
certainly not of deans and _ professors 


READER OPINION 
New Rewards for Teachers 


The difficulties of obtaining addi- 
tional funds to increase the present 
salary rates for teachers are not insur- 
mountable. Some adjustments will have 
to be made. They may not reach the 
proportions that teachers desire and 
deserve, however. Consequently it may 
be well to consider granting a variety 
of fringe benefits that may serve to 
compensate partially for the continuous 
lag of teachers’ salary scales behind 
the rising cycle of living expenses. 

Fringe benefits are not entirely un- 
known in the teaching profession. 
Over a period of many years teachers 
have been members of state retirement: 
systems; more recently they have been 
members of group insurance and group 
hospitalization units. 

Additional 
definite financial 
being intangibles, are here proposed 
Among them are: 

The Franking Privilege. Certified 
teachers should be given the right to 
use the United States mail free of 
charge, just as the members of Con- 


benefits, some having 


values and others 


gress and some other officials do, One 
of the big hurdles the teacher must 
clear, in order to meet with a full 
measure of success, is the gulf that 
separates him from the parents of his 
pupils. More communications from the 
schools to the homes would help clear 
this hurdle. 

Tax Exemptions. Every 
teacher should be given a tax exemp- 
tion number, which should be properly 
registered and adequately protected 
from illegal use. Such a registration 
would make it possible for teachers to 
purchase, tax exempt, those additional 
supplies and materials which are used 
in virtually all public school classrooms 
but which are not provided at public 
expense. Teachers pay several kinds of 
taxes when they purchase these things 
from merchants and dealers. Teachers 
also should be able to purchase pro- 
fessional books, magazines and pam- 
phlets without having to pay taxes 
on them. 

Reduced Travel Expense. All teach- 
ers can benefit by travel, either to near 
or to faraway places. They make im- 
mediate use of their travel experiences 


certified 
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Reader Opinion, Cont. 


in their classrooms. Travel broadens 
their general backgrounds for educa- 
tional work. They should be able to 
purchase bus, railroad, steamship and 
airline tickets at rates considerably 
lower than the standard prices. 

Extended Periods of Leave. Time is 
one of the prime essentials for travel, 
for study, and for creative writing. It 
should be possible for teachers to ob- 
tain extended periods of leave with 
half pay or even with full pay. The 
availability of periodic leave with pay 
would provide a powerful incentive 
toward broadening the horizons and 
raising the cultural sights of many 
teachers. These developments would 
bring many benefits to the pupils and 
to the community as a whole. 

Clerical Help. Adequate secretarial 
and clerical help should be provided 
for principals and teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. Such help would make 
hundreds or even thousands of hours 
per week available for use on the pro- 
fessional level, where teachers are pre- 
pared to work, 

Library Service. Teachers should be 
allowed to borrow books from public 
libraries and to use them for as long 
as may be necessary without paying 
fines or special fees. Even if a teacher 
needs to keep a book for a full semes- 
ter, no payment should be required. In 
addition to this, all public school 
libraries should include sections for 
books to be used by teachers rather 
than by pupils. 

Hospital Care. The monthly pay- 
ments needed to maintain member- 
ship in group hospitalization plans 
should be made available without any 
expense to the teachers. 

The cost of the foregoing proposals 
would be relatively small when com- 
pared with the amounts spent by gov- 
ernmental agencies for other purposes. 
Yet the effect upon teacher morale 
throughout the nation could be tre- 
mendous. Instead of being relatively 
overworked, underpaid and unrec- 
ognized public servants, teachers would 
become recognized and appreciated 
patriots—still overworked and under- 
paid but no longer unrecognized. They 
would have a number of meaningful 
privileges not extended to the average 
person. Instead of being objects of 
adolescent disdain, teachers would re- 
ceive their well deserved measure of 
respect—SYLVIA S. BERLINER, student, 
and SAMUEL ENGLE Burr Jr., chair 
man, department of education, Ameri- 
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WE'VE ADDED 


PLANT No. 4 
to assure you of 


FASTER DELIVERY 


The growing demand for Blakeslee kitchen 
machines has forced us to expand our 
manufacturing facilities. Prompt shipments 
now—thanks to the increased production 
facilities made possible by the new No. 4 
factory. Better quality products designed 
to fill definite demands always meet with 
consumer acceptance. It has 
always been the aim of G. S. 
Blakeslee & Co. to meet these 
demands and this policy has 
accounted for the steady 
growth of the company for 

over 76 years. 
Write for complete facts on 
Blakeslee dishwashing ma- 
chines, glass washing ma- 
chines, peelers and mixers. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


1844 S. LARAMIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES e« TORONTO 
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STORYTELLERS at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
invitations to lunch and loads of 
high 


get 
mail, 
school students taking a speech arts 
their first 
second graders in the city’s elementary 


fan The storytellers are 


course, and fans are and 
schools 

Teacher Bill Lewis begins his in- 
struction in storytelling by lecturing 
on book reviewing. He and the stu- 


dents discuss how to understand a 
book and how to interest people in 
books through reviews 

Students give their first reviews, of 
"Treasure 
Then 
they go to an elementary school library 
the librarian which 
like. Each 

books 


wants to 


classics like “Ivanhoe” and 


Island,” to their own classes 


to discuss with 
books 
studies 
the 
youngsters 

The speech arts course also includes 


children student 


and selects 


tell to 


children’s 


stories he the 


debating, the art of discussion, oral 


interpretation of prose and _ poetry, 
and phonetics 

LATIN IS NOT A DEAD LAN- 
GUAGE at Denton High School, 


Denton, Tex. In fact, it is very much 
alive, thanks to the efforts of Mrs. 
L. A. Hanley, the Latin instructor. 
When took the Latin I 
class three years ago it was with dif- 
ficulry that Mrs. Hanley persuaded 
nine students to enroll. Last Septem- 
ber 121 students signed for up five 
many others 
when 


she over 


sections of Latin, and 
were turned 
overflowed 

In May Mrs. Hanley places posters 
advertising Latin in the junior high 
school. A typical sign last year read: 
“Sixty per cent of all you say comes 
from Latin, take Latin I.” 
She also speaks at a junior high assem- 
bly, urging prospective sophomores to 
take Latin and explaining the import- 
ance of a knowledge of that language 
in various vocations—medicine, chem- 
istry, law, music and teaching. 

To build vocabularies Mrs. Han- 
ley uses variations of games such as 
Bingo, which students play with Latin 


away the classes 


anyway; 
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ROVING REPORTER 


Storytellers Get Fan Mail « 


Help Pupils Write Conversation «¢ 
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words instead of English numbers, and 
Twenty Questions. Students work 
crossword puzzles to master spelling, 
as well as case and tense endings. They 
sing popular rounds and songs in 
Latin, often beginning their classes 
with a chorus of a Latin version of 
‘Hail, Hail, the Gang's All Here.” 
the 


Once a_ semester, 


Texas State College for Women’s for- 


classes go to 


eign language laboratory to practice 
pronounciation with Latin records. 
For the high school homecoming 
parade boys studying Latin constructed 
a full-size chariot, drawn by “Roman 
and a float which displayed 
five Roman beauties in When 
the school held an open house, they 
for the 


slaves’ 
COgas. 
Roman scenes 
classroom and painted a 6 foot wooden 


made street 
Roman to greet visitors 

Twice a the hold a 
Roman banquet. Wearing togas the 
students recline at tables, eat Roman 
food, and converse as much as possi- 
ble in Latin. “Roman slaves” wait on 
the tables and provide entertainment 
—which may range from the recitation 


year classes 


of short poems to wrestling. 
Beginning students compile a Latin 
bulletin board with modern examples 
of Roman architecture, drawings of 
announce- 


Romans, poems, letters, 


ments of TV programs about Latin, 














Latin Isn‘t Dead Yet « 


Los Alamos Brushes Up on Science 


TILL 






Tape Recorders 








TLL 


and original cartoons with Latin cap- 
tions. Later in the year they compile 


school and write it in Latin 


on scrolls resembling Roman “news- 


news 


papers.” 

Latin I classes also wrote an orig- 
inal play, “What, No Latin?” to show 
the need for Latin in the high school 
curriculum. Basis of the plot was a 
wager that “you can’t go for an hour 
in the day without using Latin deriva- 
The play was presented before 
groups; 
was it that the class was invited to 
give it at both the local colleges. 


tions.” 


various school so successful 


TO HELP eighth graders at Warren, 
Ark., who were having difficulty writ- 
ing conversation, the teacher employed 
a tape recorder. 

Pupils were assigned to write papers 
containing conversation. The next day 
each pupil read his paper and recorded 
it on tape. The tape was played back 
to the class the following day; each 
of the class members heard his con- 
versation just as he had read it from 
his paper. 

Soon pupils began making their 
own corrections. A boy or girl would 
listen to himself and then say, “That 
doesn’t sound right; I'll have to change 
it.” They're learning—and they think 
it's fun too, 


BECAUSE THE YOUNGSTERS in 
Los Alamos, N.M., the town of ultra- 
modern science, haven't been rating 
too well in science, teachers have set 
up special programs. 

A high school science club demon- 
strates science projects each Tuesday 
afternoon. From 7 to 9 p.m. on 
Wednesdays youngsters may work on 
any special scientific interest in a “late 
laboratory.” Teams of high school 
students give demonstrated lectures to 
classes in elementary and junior high 
schools. 

The Aspen school P.T.A. is devot- 
ing all its programs to promoting sci- 
ence in schools. Its president is John 
Dougherty, a physicist in the Los 
Alamos laboratory. 
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for better learning 
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THE MERCHANT ® 





THE KEY VISUAL AID 


Education used to be largely a matter of hearing and 
reciting. Today’s children, however, learn by seeing 
and doing. Use of visual teaching aids has changed the 
whole nature of the educational process—and the most 
important visual aid of all is good classroom lighting! 
Architects and school authorities across the country 
choose Miller fixtures as the standard of quality for 
school lighting. You'll find the two fixtures illustrated 
on this page ideal for classroom use. They were de- 
signed to meet modern construction requirements by 
one of America’s foremost architect-designers. The 
Miller ““Merchant” has been chosen to typify the best 
in modern classroom lighting in the travelling exhibit, 
“Schoolroom Progress U.S.A.” Look for it in your area. 
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THE MILLER COMPANY: GENERAL OFFICES, MERIDEN, CONN. 


FACTORIES: UTICA, OHIO—MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT. 
IN CANADA: CURTIS LIGHTING OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO. 














Fenestra 
saves you 
up to $100 

per door 
with this 













NEW CUSTOM DESIGNED 











Here’s a door designed especially for school classrooms. 
It looks expensive, but it isn’t. It’s a stock door by 
Fenestra—with an installed cost about $100 less per 
opening than you’d expect to pay. 

What’s special about this door? First, the hardware. 
The new anodized aluminum pull-push plate makes it 









easy to open for even the smallest child. It’s locked 
from the outside with a key. A special thumb turn on 
the inside will open the door if a child should be locked 
in by mistake. An automatic door closer and inside kick 
plate are also included. Now, look at the glazing. Two 
panes of patterned glass with one pane of clear glass 
gives classroom privacy with a view window at eye level. 
















Architect Glen Drew, Poplar Bluff, Missouri, uses 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Door-Frame-Hardware Units 
for custom quality at stock door costs. O’Neal School, 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, has 42 Fenestra Flush Doors. 
Contractor: George A. Gassman Construction Co., 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 
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SCHOOL DESIGN 


NEWS 


SCHOOLROOM DOOR 


The door itself is a Fenestra Hollow Metal Flush 
Door that can’t warp, swell, stick or splinter. It always 
swings open smoothly and closes quietly. Thousands of 
these doors are in use in schools all over the country. 

This classroom door costs you less to buy and install 
because Fenestra mass produces them on special jigs 
that save expensive labor. Then the doors, complete 
with frames and hardware, are delivered to your school 


Fenestra’ 


INCORPORATED 


DOOR-FRAME- 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS+-WINDOWS+ BUILDING PANELS 
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HOLLOW METAL 


HARDWARE UNITS 


ready to install. You don’t have to cut, fit, mortise, 
drill or tap a Fenestra Door. It’s factory machined for 
all hardware, either template or surface mounted. One 
man with a screw driver can install it in minutes! 

Before you choose the doors for your next school, call 
your local Fenestra Representative—listed in the Yellow 
Pages—for complete information on this New Fenestra 
Classroom Door, or mail the coupon below. 


¥ enestra Incorporated 
NS-3405 Griffin Street 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 








MORE SCHOOLS AGREE ON 
SANITARY WASH FIXTURES 








Bradley Stainless Steel Washfountains and curved tile wall in Meadow 
Lane School, Meadow Lane, New York. Architects: Ketchum, Gina and Sharp. 


BRADLEY REPRESENTATIVES 
Adequate and sanitary wash fixtures are important ALABAMA 
whether in schools, factories, institutions, public or po ela Ben Brown, Jr. 
commercial buildings. Phoenix: Baker-Thomas Co. 
ve : CALIFORNIA 
Across the nation, school authorities, experienced Les Aapelest Frank Peck Specialty Co. 
architects and plumbing contractors, regularly in- San Francisco: Trask & Squier Co. Inc, 
clude Bradley Washfountains for new and remodeled ee as Rian Ce. 
buildings. Bradleys provide for economical group FLORIDA 
. 2 ° Jacksonville: Geo. P. Coyle & Sons 
washing, supplying each washer with clean running St. Petersburg: Evan Hansard 
spray of water, and with foot-control to eliminate GEORGIA 
~ ‘ Atlanta: Jas. B. Barton, Jr., Co. 
} all possible contagious contacts. Installation costs, ILLINOIS 
. 7 . Chicago: Struck Equipment Co. 
water consumption, and washing time are reduced. Ehieaaes Weed Lass 
Tamper-Proof features: metal pedestal, Our Catalog 5601 will be mailed promptly on request. INDIANA 


ee oe Sony ya 
has locking-type filler cap, tamper- BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. Indianapolis: J. Edwin Aspinall 
proof nuts lock tie rod assembly. 2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Re ietnce: Ostrander-McDonald Cd. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville: Shouse-Reed Co. 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: W. H. Grant, Jr. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: J. J. Taylor 

John Greene School, MASSACHUSETTS ; 

. Boston: Mills Engineering Co., Inc. 
Warwick, Rl. Worcester: Arthur S. Hal! Co. 
Architect: MICHIGAN a 
\ Detroit: D. T. Randall & Co. 

S. Wesley MacConnell Grand Rapids: D. T. Randall & Co. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: S. H. Bartlett Co. 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City: Rivard Sales Co, 
St. Louis: Heinkel! Sales Service 
* MONTANA 

Salt Lake City: Rex W. Williams & Song 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha: B. G. Peterson 

NEW YORK 

Albany: Alexander Mitchell 
New York: A. C. Cooper 
Rochester: Kolstad Associates 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: Lee A. Smith 

OHIO 

Cincinnati: Loftus-Schoenberger 
Cleveland: The Fieiding-Wales Co, 
Columbus: A. G. Peterson Co, 
Toledo: D. T. Randall & Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: M. F. Fishell 
OREGON 

Portland: Ellis Cook Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Arthur Hicks, dr. 
Pittsburgh: Paul V. Clarke 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville: Chas. F. Sexton 
Memphis: Geo. R. Douglas 
Nashville: Southern Sales Co. 
TEXAS 

Dallas: Ray Engineering Co. 

El Paso: Herlin Engineering Co. 
Houston: Thomas E. Price 








Rowland School, Cleveland 
Architect: Charles Bacon Rowley 


Below: 

Pitcher School, Detroit 

Architect: George D. Mason 
"Rw «5 sree eee 








Circular 36” stain- 
less steel Washe- 
fountain in use in 
John Greene School, 
Warwick, R. | 





The Duo Washfoun- 


° UTAH 
tain — for smaller Salt Lake City: Geo. A. Parry & Song 


VIRGINIA 


a = for Write for Catalog 5601 Richmond: Frank Turner & Co. 
eachers use, — in y WASHINGTON 
feteri Seattle: Bryan W. Burtch Co 
or near cofeterias, —] Spokane: Nelson Mechanical Equipment Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston: Fireproof Products Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: J. R. Petley Co 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Paul H. Werres 
istri : CANADA 
Distetinstod Through Plumbing Wholesalers Toronto 9, Ont.; Aristocrat Mfg. Co., Ltd, 





off when foot is re- 
moved. 


etc. Foot-control ,/y AL > 
means no waste of EV / g 
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in a class by itself... 








Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 
makes short and easy work of your every general 
and budgetary accounting job! 


Budgets, payroll, students’ accounts, athletic depart- 
ment accounting... 
and countless other jobs faster and more easily than 


yes, now you can handle these 


you ever thought possible—thanks to the Sensimatic. 


What makes a Sensimatice so extra special? Briefly, 
its many, many automatic speed features which cut 
down (way down!) on manual operations and operator 
decisions features that make a Sensimatic so 
simple to operate that beginners quickly become 
expert. And the most work-saving of these is the 


exclusive four-job control panel. Here’s why: 

It automatically directs your Sensimatie through 
every accounting operation. And to switch from job 
to job, you simply turn a knob. Any wonder that 


users tag it the most efficient, most versatile account- 
ing machine made? 


What’s more, the time and effort you save with a 
Sensimatie cuts your accounting costs right to the 
bone. And your initial investment? That’s surprisingly 
low, too! More to this story? Of course! Call our 
nearest branch office or write to: Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’”’ are trademarks 











A schoolboy’s school... 
as done by an architect 








Elementary school at top of 
page designed by David 
DiZinno, Lyndhurst, 0., age 7. 











Elementary school at left, de- 
signed by H. David Sokoloff 
and Richard Blanchard, award- 
ed Honorable Mention in the 
recent Porcelain Enamel De- 
sign Competition conducted 
by Architectural Forum and 
sponsored by Ferro Corp. 
Porcelain enamel applica- 
tions include exterior and in- 
terior wall panels, perforated 
acoustical ceiling panels, 
fascias, soffits, chalk boards. 








































Give a kid some cravons to draw a school and it won’t be a monochrome. 


Nor somber. He'll choose lighthearted colors, draw a gay school. 


i 






Doesn’t that also make sense when you're designing a school? Won't 
children be prouder of and happier in a cheery, colorful building? 






‘That's easy to do with Porcelain enamel on steel or aluminum. Any 
colors you want, inside and out... permanent colors that do not fade, 





require no maintenance... glass-hard surfaces that are impervious to 
weather, cannot stain orscratch—wipe new with a swish of soap and water. 









Think of color—carefree color—in the schools you design. Send today 
for illustrated, 22-page reprint of Architectural Forum article, ‘‘25 Prize 

Ferro fabricates no building materials, Ee? : nines ; ‘ : 
suildings for the Community.”’ Shows interesting applications of 





but as a leading supplier of raw 
materials, pioneers new products and 
end-uses for Porcelain enamel. community buildings. 





Porcelain enamel in 25 award-winning elementary schools and 







FERRO CORPORATION 


4135 East 56th Street «+ Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Colorful, Carefree Porcelain Enamel 
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Model S-163, 17,000 Ibs. GVW. Capacity—up to 54 pupils 


OSCHODL BUS 0 
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Model S-183, 21,000 Ibs. GVW. Capacity —up to 66 pupils 
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Model R-1853, 21,000 Ibs. GVW. Capacity—up to 66 pupils 
6 Schoolmaster chassis—2 Metro® buses—16 to 66 passengers | 


All-Truck Built to 


save vou the BIG money! 





INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Industrial Power 





McCormick” Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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The “EXTRA: 
s standard 0 


SUHUULMASTERD 


INTERNATIONAL, with its reputation for quality 
trucks, makes doubly sure every Schoolmaster® 
chassis has extra safety, comfort, durability and 
economy —in excess of established standards in 
most instances. And these cost no more. 





With extra margins of strength and protection 
throughout — in frames, axles, springs, driveline 
you get safer, trouble-free transportation that can 
mean sizeable savings. 

From INTERNATIONAL, you can get the model 
exactly suited to your needs. . . the right size with 
every component all-truck built to save you the 
BIG money —the over-the-years operating and 
maintenance money. 

Any INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch will 
gladly give you complete information on transport- 
ing 16 or 66 pupils. Why not give him a call, or send 
the coupon below for new, free catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me your new catalog on the INTERNATIONAL 
Schoolmaster Chassis. 
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FREE CATALOG DESCRIBES (A) 111 sewing 
table, (B) 666 Automatic Rotary, (C) 611 
Sewmaster, (D) 117 maple table, (E) 277 
Rotary De Luxe, (F)785 kitchen cabinet, (G) 21 
modern console, (H) 651 Zig-zag Automatic, 
(1) 119 birch cabinet, (J) 243 Standard. 
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Yes .. . plus flexible financing, 
discounts, and rugged machines 


Schools find us good people to deal with. 


Just ask around SETVIce policy: first 
priority to schools. Our discount is excep- 
tionally generous. And, special financing 


can be arranged 


All Wurre Sewing Machines are simple, 
rugged, and precision-built. We guarantee 
fully guarant every machine. 

Teachers like a Wuite because both teach- 
ing and se\/ing are easier. For example, 
they praise Wurre’s patented “Full-Power 
Speed Selector.” It delivers full power 
to the needle no matter how slowly the 
machine is operated. Really important for 


beginning students. 


Teaching aids. In addition to those we 
have always furnished, there are now 
regular mailings of Wuire Sew-Easy leaf- 


lets containing helpful “‘how-to’s.”’ 

Free school catalog of Wuitre Sewing 
Machines (some shown above) is ready 
for you. Write us today: Department of 
Special Services, WH1re SEwiING MACHINI 
CorPORATION, Cleveland 11, Ohio. In 
Canada, the White Sewing Machine Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., 602 King St. W., Toronto, Ont 


WHITE sewing 


machines 
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SINCE 1876 


I's the things you 
_ don’t notice every day that 
make SCHIEBER folding tables 
long! 


‘OTHER SCHIEBER 


One manufacturer uses plain Schieber drills a hole, inserts 
wood screws to attach the a threaded boit with wedged 
frame, hinges, brackets, etc head and expansion anchor 
to the plywood table and which produces an 800 Ib. pull 
bench tops test connection. 


Jones Road & 22nd St. School 
South Huntington, L. 1, N. Y. 
Architects: Starrett and Van Vleck 


REAL ECONOMY IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
DEPENDS ON YOUR AWARENESS OF BOTH! 


1 ws Multiple-use-of-space, making one area serve double 2. Quality in the equipment you buy is of utmost im- 
duty, making all floor space serve as many hours of the day portance. It must stand up year after year like the first 
as possible, all are logical methods of reducing school con- Schieber installation which is still in use after 25 years. In 
struction costs by eliminating square footage. fact, we know of no Schieber unit that has ever worn out. 


SALES COMPANY 


Detroit 39, Michigan 





Complete new concept. Honeycomb core reduces 
weight to s. No floor tracks or guides, yet positive 
floor seal. New surface resists mars, scratches, 
vandalism. Electric-hydraulic operation. 
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To give you the best folding chair on the market, CLARIN 
chairs must be priced slightly higher than ordinary tubular 
chairs. But, your investment in CLARIN quality will more than 
repay itself because you save three ways: 1 —lower handling cost; 
2—less equipment cost; 3—reduced storage cost. Not only can 
CLARIN chairs be set up and taken down in shorter time, but 
they provide added safety that’s important. 


The CLARIN design allows the chair to fold automatically 
if knocked over in panic, yet it will not accidentally 
collapse if stood upon. Wide-spread 4-point suspension 

of the X-type frame distributes weight equally... 
makes it self-levelling . . . adjusts to uneven 

floors... capable of absorbing heavy shock. 


Write for complete colorful catalog. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 14, 4640 West Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


TEN YEAR GUARANTEE 
STAMPED IN STEEL 
With complete confidence 
in the inherent quality of 
Clarin chairs, plus our 30 
years of specialized product 
“know how”, we take pride 
in issuing an unrivalled 10- 
year Guarantee with every 
chair sold. The tangible sign 
of long-term economy is the 
date stamped in one leg of 
each Clarin chair. It is per- 
manent assurance toall that 

you purchased the best. 





< 


QUALITY 1S THE ONLY TRUE ECONOMY...AND/ QUALITY 























Flip—and a CLARIN Chair is folded flat within its 
own frame... back, legs, seat and folding mech- 
anism...nothing protrudes to waste expensive 


Hit 


sonte oneetse 


Actual photographs above clearly show that you 
save 30-40% of handling equipment costs and 
storage space by using CLARIN folding chairs. 


SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR SEATING 





storage space. Designed to stack flat and level— 
can be safely stacked without wobbling as high 
as you can reach. 






































This “step” construction eliminated blasting. 


Architect: Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc., Auburn, Me 


oe 


The Twindow units give plenty of daylight. ... ...and prevent cold zones near the outer wall. 
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Twindow units save heat, 


increase comfort and visibility 


r % 

Live Junior High School at Bath, Maine 
required careful planning. The terrain had 
vast quantities of rock, so the architect made 
use of “step” design. That way, an expensive 
blasting bill was eliminated. 

The cold winters were something else. 
Ordinary windows will steam up and drip, 
and they form a cold zone near the wall that 
can chill the blood of the outside row of 
students. 

Twindow insulating windows solved the 
problem. They have about twice the insulat- 
ing efficiency of single glazed windows, so 
thev save heat. Twindow units reduce win- 
dow fogging, and because of their insulat- 
ing value, students can sit near them without 
chill. 

So the students have good visibility in all 
kinds of weather, they are more comfortable 
in winter, and the heating bills are low. 
Twindow double-glazed insulating windows 


did all three jobs. 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
for information about the use 
of these famous Pittsburgh Glasses 
in school construction. 


SOLEX 


heat-absorbing and glare-reducing 


plate glass 


HERCULITE 
shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
TWINDOW 
the world’s finest insulating glass 
POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
for clear, undistorted vision 
PENNVERNON® WINDOW GLASS 


window glass at its best 








See how glass gets rid of the institutional look. 








The bright, cheerful lobby. Buses stop outside. 


Design your schools better with 


PITTSBURGH 
GLASS 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS- BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH 


PLAVE GLlLlass CORP ART 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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When you’re about to buy school furniture, 


remember gentlemen... 


, You’re investing in children.. 


Think hard! Can you afford to think only of dol- 
lars and cents when investing in school furniture? 
If not, then you must consider Brunswick. Bruns- 
wick School Furniture is as much a part of the 
living and learning process as the curriculum itself. 
Only Brunswick gives you color, advanced design 
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. as well as furniture! 


and function in one completely integrated line. 
That’s why only Brunswick protects your invest- 
ment—today and tomorrow. Know all about 
Brunswick before you decide. You owe it to your 
children! The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


s 
Just one line continues to set the pace... it’s Brunswick. 
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One-12 Desk Top Size 18’’x 30” 


At American Desk, we expect 
to be imitated. And we’re 
proud of it! That means that 
we've designed the kind of school 
furniture that’s wanted... 

and preferred over all others 

in the industry! 

Yes, American Desk is glad to 


set the pace others follow. 





the sincerest form of flattery! 





Two examples of years-ahead 
Airplane Table Available with tops 21" x 42”, 21” x 48”, 24” x 48” design and expert craftsmanship 
are the One-12 and Airplane 
Desks. Sturdily constructed... 
handsome in appearance... 
here are two of 
America’s most versatile, 


most manageable units. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 





For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative. 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


BARBER SCHOOL EXECUTIVES! 


COLMAN: 


unitlo eck on this-warm air, 


ENGINEERED AIR fresh air, individual room controlled 





DISTRIBUTION 


eecrric-eectronc heating and ventilating system 


Automatic 
Controls 





|-— Room Thermostat 


Uni-Flo 
Return Grille 





CLASSROOM 


4 


Uni-Flo Continuous /4 
Line Diffuser 





<< 
Mixed Air 


= a : 


—T heoted Air Fe 





Learn how Barber-Colman’s combined skills in both automatic controls 
and air distribution help your architects and engineers assure healthier, 


more comfortable working conditions for your students and teachers. 


= ~~ yee “s tt outdoor Air 


Consult your architect and 
engineer—we are confident 
that he will tell you Barber- 
Colman is distinguished for 
engineering excellence. 


COME TO ONE SOURCE... COME TO... =F") 7-7 RY @te) [ant _la) Company 


DEPT. E, 1653 ROCK STREET, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Canton High School, Canton, IIlir 

Architect—Atkins, Barrow & Lasswith (now Atkins, 
Barrow & Associates) Urbana, IIlinc 

Engineer—Consulting Engineering Service, Urbana, Illinois 


Heating Contractor—Hays Plumbir 


@ Canton High School votes experience the 
best teacher in selecting boilers... 

There’s an old saying that goes like this... “‘Experience 
is the best teacher.’”’ The Canton High School, Canton, 
Illinois, prides itself on its fine academic teaching staff. 
But for knowledge of boiler operation, old “‘Dr. Expe- 
rience” gets the call. So, when it came to selecting a 
boiler, school executives, the architect, engineer and 
contractor took a page from the past and chose Kewanee 
Reserve Plus Rated Boilers. Yes, experience proved 
Kewanee “cruising speed” boiler operation gave 
trouble-free performance with lower fuel and mainte- 
nance costs—higher efficiency, too. In 2 years there has 


not been one single service call. But that’s easy to 


g & Heating Company, Urbana, Ill. 


RRR ee 


No service calls in 2 years 
with “Cruising Speed” operation 


Bw GZiss 


reserve Pultcs rated 


understand because “‘cruising speed” boiler operation 
guards against breakdown—there’s less strain, less 
wear, higher efficiency, lower maintenance and fuel 
costs. And Kewanee reserve takes care of fluctuating 
demands and high power peaks, because Kewanee 
Boilers are rated on nominal capacity which guarantees 
50% extra built-in power. Boilers rated on maximum 
capacity have no reserve to meet emergencies—must 
operate constantly at top speed—require more mainte- 
nance. So take a tip from those who have learned from 
experience and choose Kewanee Boilers. You'll be 
money ahead if you do. KEWANEE BOILER DIVISION 
OF AMERICAN-STANDARD, 101 Franklin St., Kewanee, Illinois. 


KEWANEE(@)BOILERS 


You can depend on Kewanee engineering 
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‘THIS MAN IS 
WORKING FOR 


you: 


IT'S NO MIRACLE... PEABODY HAS PLANNED: 


On the job research in the school has proved the “need of 


furniture” that would be: 


Maintenance free—less custodian care. Stronger than 
steel or wood yet no deterioration, corrosion, rust 
splits, separation or splinters. Insistant on correct 
posture—yet affords perfect comfort. Contemporary in 
concept and design—still functional and rugged. In 


colors for beauty—In tone for harmony. 


Peabody Engineering know-how has produced: 


e@ Molded fiberglass seat units 
@ Solid fiberesin plastic tops and tablet arms 
e@ Color harmony 


@ Contemporary design—functional in purpose 


YOURS FROM PEABODY 
FOR 1956 


A complete contemporary series of school 
furniture resulting from research, engineer- 
ing know-how, arid 53 years of quality 
production. Tablet and study top chairs, 
single pupil open and lifting lid tables. 
Movable and fixed high school units. 


No one ever regretted 
buying Quality 


PEABODY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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HEELS AND WHEELS 
are rough on floors! 


AN 


protect yours 
with 











Dependable, long-lasting floor protection Maintenance Products. There’s one ex- 
is vours—easily and economically — when actly right for your needs, regardless of 
you use job-proved STANDARD Floor the kind of floor you have. 
ed 
‘ A his self-polishing, fast-drying liquid ws a“ STANDARD Ultra Finish provides | a 
PA * wax holds its gloss and resists the aim ~ tough, high-gloss non-slip finish for 
—_ roughest wear for weeks. It requires STANDARD A gym and other wood floors. Also for 
ay no buffing and it shines in minutes. . cork, magnesite, and concrete floors. 
Liquio STANDARD Liquid Wax is easily ap- ULTRA Z It is easily applied and dries quickly. 
WA plied with mop or pad to linoleum, FINISH > lhe finish resists boiling water, mild 
Self-Aoliaring rubber tile, asphalt tile, composition Sym Finan acids, rubber burns, heat and cold. 
: and hardwood floors. It is an ex- Use it to refinish desks, tables and 
tremely stable water-emulsion base other furniture, too. Approved by 
wax Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
STANDARD PENETRATING SEALER Produces a hard, water- STANDARD LIQUID GLOSS Sranparp Liquid Gloss (formerly 
proof, permanent seal for wood, cork, masonite, hard mastic Sempac Liquid Gloss) cleans and polishes in one operation. 
and concrete floors. The protective resins and gums in For oiling unfinished floors and: woodwork, apply with a 
STANDARD Penetrating Sealer go deep into the flooring mop or sprayer. To restore the lustre and conceal scratches 
material to form a tough, non-gloss, non-slip base for perfect on furniture, apply with a soft cloth. Contains no abrasives. 
wax or finish application. Approved by Maple Flooring Each application lasts for months. 


Mfrs. Ass’n. 


2K STANDARD FLOOR MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS MEET ALL 
UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES REQUIREMENTS 
FOR FLOOR TREATMENT MATERIALS. 


CALL OR If you have a special problem that calls for expert advice on the use of 
WRITE = Sranparp Floor Maintenance Products, contact your Standard Oil Sales 
FOR Representative through the nearest Standard Oil Sales Office listed here. 
EXPERT He can also arrange for immediate and dependable delivery from a nearby 
ADVICE!  warehouse—one of more than 3,900 in the Midwest. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(indiana) 

910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80Q, Illinois 
Billings * Chicago * Decatur * Denver * Des Moines * Detroit * Duluth * Fargo 
Grand Rapids *« Green Bay « Huron « Indianapolis * Joliet * Kansas City * Mason City 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis * Omaha « Peoria « Saginaw « St. Louis « South Bend + Wichita 
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AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC ACTION! 


The custodian's dream! Just unlatch table... this new 
specially-engineered hydraulic cylinder controls un- 
folding automatically, One man can set up an entire 
lunchroom in minutes... no wasted effort. 








? 





operates by itself | / 





at the touch of a latch! 










Here are just a few of the bonus features you get with 
the ’56 Erickson . . . automatic hydraulic action . . . tough, 
colorful plastic benches and tops . . . rugged steel under- 
structure . . . extreme portability . . . minimum storage. 


BB arocnan Bb oun MFG. CO. 


Dept. NS-6, 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Z 


GENTLY! QUIETLY! QUICKLY! 


Only the ’56 Erickson portable gives you 
automatic hydraulic action . . . and at no 
extra cost! Just unlatch it... the new Erick- 
son portable operates gently! quietly! 
quickly! by itself... as if by magic! 

Wheel it anywhere ... unlatch it... 
within 2 seconds you have seating-for-eating 
for 24 students. You can rapidly convert 
any available area. . . such as gym, multi- 
purpose room or corridor . . . into a comfort- 





Y Midway 5-6465 






Gentlemen: 
O We'd like a free demonstration of the new Erickson portable 
with automatic hydraulic action. 


O Send—compilete information on the new Erickson portable. 





able, orderly, colorful lunchroom . . . with RT Ec SERENE IRE Ay | RO 
an absolute minimum of time and labor. CON iiss sk dabin einen 
IN ois a vs vacant eke ee 


S £éC0SOWS PORTABLE FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS 
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HOW LARGE 


should a 







classroom be”? 










The right sized classroom today may be wrong 


next semester. The only way to make sure your 






classrooms will be the right size as needs 






change is to have movable walls. 






Complete flexibility of HAUSERMAN Classroom 


Walls provides a low-cost means of reallocat- 






ing space to méet the needs of ever-changing 






activities and curriculum. Accessories, including 







chalkboards, tackboards, closets, book shelves 


and magnetic thumb tacks, make HAUSERMAN 





Walls working walls. 






Electric services are easily accessible for changes 


and additions. HAUSERMAN Walls are fire-safe 





... help control sound. The lifetime, baked- 





enamel HAUSERMAN finish eliminates the need 





for periodic wall repainting... retains its beauty 





with only routine soap-and-water washing, 






resulting in substantial maintenance savings. 







HAUSERMAN 









MOVABLE INTERIORS 












This free brochure 





THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7477 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





entitled ‘Flexibility in the Coordinated 






Classroom,” deals with classroom interior 
flexibility and its impact both on the 






Please send your free brochure. 







psychological and physical environment 
of the student and the requirements of 





Nome 










the community. It also reviews applica 
tion of Movable HAUSERMAN Classroom 





Title 











Walls to the problem of long-term school Street 






interior flexibility. If you write today, you 





will receive your free copy shortly City 
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build wisely 
for them with 





VW Roxbury School, Stamford, Conn. Sherwood, Mills and Smith, Architects 
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combine lowest annual cost ~sound construction — 
lasting human values—in schools for today and tomorrow— 














| 
(~2% TRUE ECONOMY - 
© Minimum Maintenance * L 
< a) 


A school building’s actual cost is initial cost plus annual 


j 


Y 


\<4 


maintenance and operating cost. Figured in these terms, 
structural clay products mean true school economy. 


These rugged materials resist abuse and save mainte- 
nance costs, inside and out—for the life of the building. 


More of the annual school budget is available for educa- 
tion, because less is needed for upkeep. The reverse is 
true when inferior materials are used in a short-sighted 
attempt to cut initial construction costs to the bone. 


Crow Island School, Winnetka, Ill. Eliel Saarinen, Eero Saarinen 
Perkins, Wheeler & Will, Architects 
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“Sas DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 


ad The variety of units, colors and methods of con- 


struction offered by clay products gives the archi- 
tect unique design freedom. 
From these many units and construction systems he 
can make a selection which best fits the budget, the local 
climate, and other structural and design requirements. 
There’s a way with clay for every need. Shown here are 


only a few of the many wall types available. 
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Initial Cost 
= Low Annual Cost 
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A High School, Farmington, Mich. Lyndon & Smith, Architects 


Sam Houston School, San Antonio, Texas Harvey P. Smith & Associates, Architects 




























Rushton Public School, Mission, Kgrisas Donald Hollis, Architect 


[STRUCTURAL - CLAY - PRODUCTS : INSTITUTE 















VW sSt. Theresa School, Houston, Texas Golemon & Rolfe, Architects VY McKenny School, Detroit, Michigan Eberle M. Smith, Architect 
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I PROPER ENVIRONMENT 


The warm, familiar colors of brick and the soft 












"= ceramic shades available in terra cotta and facing 
tile help the designer create a friendly, psychologically 


helpful school environment. 


Use of clay products for both exteriors and interiors 


contributes to design harmony and gives wide latitude 
in achieving the effects of color and scale desired. 


Schools built of brick and tile also help inspire civic 


Sea es . 


pride and confidence that pupils and teachers have the 
best surroundings for their work. 














/ yom. 


eas 
gee SAFE CONSTRUCTION 


NS Because time-proved methods of brick and tile con- 


= *s struction have been successfully combined with 


Q 


\ 


new technology, clay products have an enviable reputa- 
tion for dependable, safe construction. 


They combine maximum fire safety for schools with low 
initial cost, low maintenance and durability. Fire resist- 
ance ratings of brick and tile walls have been estab- 
lished by standard fire tests and performance has been 
- proved through years of service. 


Trademark SCP! 


Structural Clay Products Institute merlin pm 


tributing to a nationwide program 


—< . ] yy ‘ ’ designed to help you build better 
) Qo “pep 
1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. poe peice bos er sng 





VY Fairview Elementary School, Rockford, Ill. 
Gilbert Johnson, Architect 


School interiors of Glazed and Unglazed 


combine construction econom Yous 
soft, ceramic colors... 
rugged, easil 'y-cleaned finish 


You can solve so many special school building problems with 
this single, multi-use material... structural clay with 

a ceramic finish that resists hardest usage, eliminates painting, 
makes cleanliness easy. 

Facing Tile builds wall and finish in a single operation - 

quickly and economically. 

Only your design skill is needed to convert these basic assets into 


school interiors that children, teachers and parents will be proud of. 








ve School, W. Hartford, Conn. Ebbels, Frid & Prentice, Architects 


A King Philip Dri 


FACING 


view Avent 
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CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 
THE CLAYCRAFT Co. 
Cx l im 
MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
Can I 


METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC’ 
Canton 2, Ol 


TILE INSTITUTE 


ant 


329, Canton 8, Ohio 


preparal 
éparat 


MCNEES-KITTANNING CO. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
NATCO CORPORATION 
Pittsbur Pennsylvania 
STARK CERAMICS, INC 
Canton 1, Ohio 

WEST VIRGINIA BRICK Co. 


Charleston 24, West Virginia 


A Custer High School, Milwaukee, Wisc, 


Grossold & Johnson, Architects 




































































St. Timothy ( 











*hurch School, Maple Lake, Minn. « Architect: Shifflet, Backstrom & Carter 
Contractor: F. O. Watson & Son « Inset: Stacked door pivots easily off floor 


See what Foldoor does in this gym 


See what folding doors can do for you: fast, practical room 
dividing; more use and profit from the same floor space; 
important economies in heat, light and maintenance . . . 
all without rebuilding or remodeling. When the time 
comes for you to investigate folding doors, be sure you 
get the most for your money. Investigate FoLpoor first 
—and get the only folding door that is different and better 
all six ways: (1) Easier operating—without air “‘pockets”’ 
and with 61% less hinge friction; (2) Neater installation 
—track always fully concealed; (3) Better appearance— 
widest range of sizes and colors; (4) Greater space-saving 
—smallest stack space known; (5) Structural strength— 
the same size hinge in every door; (6) Longer life— proved 
in thousands of installations. Get to know your FoLDooR 
Distributor, listed under ‘‘Doors” in the yellow pages. 


INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FULD OOR 


THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send full details on FoLDooR 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Lighting PY aides 
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In this classroom, precast beams were poured with threaded studs in place for quick attachment of Day-Brite Luvex fixtures. 


Better seeing, better learning 
with Day-Brite 


make the big difference 


Every schoolroom task is made 
easier for both pupils and teachers 
when Day-Brite lighting is 


installed. 


By providing proper levels of eve- 
comfort lighting on desk tops and 
chalkboards, Day-Brite Luvex® 


fixtures relieve eyestrain and 


fatigue 


in seeing and learning ease. 


Before you decide on any original 
lighting or relighting, call your 
Day-Brite representative—he’s 
listed in your classified phone 
directory. Or, send for school 


lighting booklet. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 


——a 


DAY:-BRITE 
Vighting Fituros 


5451 Bulwer Ave. 


St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Alice Peck School, Hamden, Conn., Henry Schraub Kelly, Architect 
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()' ALITY construction features, that make 
« Sanymetal Toilet Compartments endur- 
ing and low in maintenance cost, are a 
necessity for school installations. Now 
Sanymetal offers such compartments, scaled 
right for kindergarten, primary and ele- 
mentary grades. 

These Junior HEIGHT compartments have 
all Sanymetal construction features that 
make Sanymetal Compartments durable 
including door panels welded, so they stay 
flat and in line, even if severely abused 
hinges so strong that a heavy man can swing 
on the doors without harming the hinges 
trouble-free floor connections for firm, rigid 
installations. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


NAMEPLATE 
WHICH IDENTIFIES EVERY 
SANYMETAL INSTALLATION 


JUNIOR HEIGHT Compartments 








Sanymetal Junior Height Compartments installed in an elementary school. 


Now, Sagymetal JUNIOR HEIGHT compartments for schools 


(more economical than full height compartments) 


Low over-all height of Sanymetal JuNioR 
Heicut Compartments is right for proper 
observation by supervisors, while affording 
the child privacy from other children. Their 
cost is lower than that of conventional full 
height stalls 
the start. 


giving you a saving from 


Specify Sanymetal, to be sure of getting the 
quality features which offer economy in 
installation, lasting economy in maintenance, 
and attractiveness. 


See Sweet’s, or send for Catalog 93 describing all 
Sanymetal Compartments. If you wish we will 
mail you all advertisements in this series explain- 
ing construction details that mean quality. 


<9: 


TYPICAL PLAN 


TYPICAL PLAN AND 
ELEVATION showing 
recommended dimensions. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 URBANA ROAD 


* CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


6433H East Canning St., Los Angeles 22, California 


offer standard Sanymetal features at lower intial cost 





Pneumatic Round 

Thermostat. One in each 
classroom makes it possible 

to adjust temperature « 

meet varied activities of children. 


To insure the 


a thermostat 








Indicator panel gives the 
principal a fingertip report 


This panel is wired to a special sensing 
element in each room thermostat. It pro- 
vides the principal with a push-button 
temperature reading for any room in the 
school—as well as an auxiliary fire detec- 


tion system, 
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Wall thermostat in each room prevents stuffiness that 
makes students sleepy when blinds are drawn for 
audio-visual instruction. This results in increased alert- 


ness and receptiveness. 


Wall thermostat in each room maintains right tempera- 
ture for all types of classroom activities. Temperature 
may be lowered during exercise period, raised again 


for quiet study hour. 


right climate for learning’’- 


in each classroom 


Honeywell's new Schoolmaster system increases the child’s ‘take home learning.” 


VFFECTIVE teaching calls for proper temperature 
[;' and ventilation. Anyone who’s ever tried to 
teach sluggish students in a stuffy classroom knows 
how important those factors are. But how can you 


control these conditions? 


The best way is with mechanical ventilation and a 
thermostat on the wall of each room. Such ‘‘climate 
conditioning”’ is the idea behind the Honeywell 
Schoolmaster Temperature Control System. Individ- 
ual room thermostats allow the teacher to maintain 


the right conditions for classroom alertness—at all 


times of the day regardless of instruction methods. 

In addition, the Schoolmaster System includes an 
indicator panel for the principal's office which gives 
a fingertip report on all room temperatures. 

The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honeywell de- 
velopment, designed for any school—new or old. No 
major building alterations are necessary, as the wiring 
is simple. 

For complete information, call your local Honey- 
well office, or write to Honeywell, Dept. NS-6-08, 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
HONEYWELL 
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School Temperature Controls 





This heat blanket along the sill 
keeps off the chill during 


extra-cold winter weather 





Nesbitt “package” consists of unit ventilator (center), with finned-tube radia- 
tion housed in grilled casings (pictured) or open or closed storage cabinets. 


Nesbitt Syncretizers with Wind:O-:Line Radiation 
protect student health, cut fuel bills 


Cold downdrafts from windows are often a haz- 
ard for students and teachers — may result in 
costly absenteeism. You can eliminate this prob- 
lem simply, efficiently with Nesbitt Syncretizers 
with Wind*OsLine Radiation. 

Attractive Nesbitt Syncretizers with Wind*Os 
Line send up a blanket of warmth, tempering the 
“wall of ice” around windows, deflecting down- 
drafts upwards over students’ heads. Blending 
the right amount of fresh outside air, the Syn- 
cretizer circulates the air, increasing student per- 





formance while it protects their health. Wind*O» 
Line’s finned tubes extend the blanket of warmth 
the length of the windows. 

Warming downdrafts and cold glass surfaces, 
Nesbitt Syncretizers with Wind*OsLine Radia- 
tion relieve your fuel system, cutting fuel bills. 

For complete data and prices on American 
Blower’s line of products for schools — from Syn- 
cretizers to Ventilating Fans, Unit Heaters and 
Power Roof Ventilators — contact our nearest 
branch office, or write direct. 


BLOWER 














AMERICAN (@: 


fou 


Division of American - Standard 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Most Preferred Of All Gym Seats 


a 


























Write for NEW catalog 


\ Sweet’ SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. * 3532 DEKALB ST. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S. Patents 
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There iSa reason! 


They're Safer! Each row is sup- 
ported with 4 double vertical 
uprights that put the spectator 
load directly on the floor, not 
the casters or walls. 

They're Stronger! Steel under- 
structure is completely self- 
supporting. Wood members 
add extra strength and extra 
rigidity. 

They’re Roomier! Both 22” or 24” 
row depth models have extra 
toe and heel room for maximum 
comfort. Row rise of 10)2” or 
11%” provide maximum 
visibility. 

They’re Easier To Operate! Exclu- 
sive “Floating Motion” inter- 
locked supports, and ‘Dual 
Align’”’ interlocked roller hous- 
ings make for straight trackage, 
prevent binding. 

They’re Better Looking! Beautiful, 
durable clear finish over natural 
wood improves appearance of 
any gym. 
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BRIGHTEN 
DARK 
CORNERS 
AND 
NEAR-WALL 
AREAS 
WITH 


APPLICATIONS 
GALORE! 


. in.barber shops; 
fitting rooms; over 
hospital beds, chalk 
boards, mirrors; for 
desks near walls; along 
ceiling beams... and 
many other spots that 
are difficult to light 
efficiently with 


conventional fixtures. 


TRUSTED 


NAME IN LIGHTING 
SINCE 1902 
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20 WATT HALF-PEERLITE * 
with GrateLite** Louver-Diffuser 









—center reflector—up and 
down light 


HALF-PEERLITE~ 
one or two lights 






2-IN-1~-with GrateLite 
Louver- Diffuser — an indirect 
cove —or a louvered down-lite. Just . 


turn it over! 
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ANGLED-GLASS BED LITE - 
2-20W — up and down light 
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Who Owns the Schools? 


¥ ‘7 HO owns the public schools? 

Y Some demanding parents act as if the schools 
belong to them. 

Parents might retaliate that some teachers assume 
an “it’s my school” attitude. 

Teacher organizations will deny that they some- 
times behave like vested interests, but they'll have 
a hard time convincing some laymen that a teachers 
slate of candidates for the board of education isn’t 
motivated by the weak teacher’s desire to protect 
her job. 

School boards sometimes are accused of acting in 
too proprietary a manner. We know of one board 
that actually hid in the gymnasium and turned out 
the lights because members had been tipped off that 
a ciuzens Committee was on its Way to protest some 
of the board's decisions. 

School publicity and public relations people an- 
swer the question with a simple cliche, “The schools 
belong to the people.” This is the answer we find, 
for example, in a recent book “The School Adminis- 
trator and the Press” by Benjamin Fine of the Neu 
York 


York State Education Department. 


Times and Vivienne Anderson of the New 


In the sixth paragraph of the first chapter, the 
authors write: “Let us start with this premise: The 
schools belong to the public. It is not the superin- 
tendent, the principal, the teachers, or even the board 
of education members, who, in the final analysis, run 
the schools. They are the holding agencies, the men 
and women who do the bidding of the public.” 

And the next paragraph continues: “Without the 
financial support of the taxpayers, the parents, and 
the citizens of the community generally, the adminis- 
trator is placed in an untenable position. He can 
propose, but the parents can dispose of his sugges- 
tions or recommendations.” 

Benjamin and Vivienne are keen journalists, and 
their new publication is an excellent handbook for 
superintendents who want to be their own publicity 
managers, but we disagree with their assumption that 
our public education program today is responsible 
only to the whims of parents or pressure groups. 
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Forward 


Our system of public education belongs to society 
in its entirety and to the government that serves it. 
It belongs to our whole scheme of democracy. It 
belongs to the past, to the present, and to the future. 
It belongs, in part, to those who have given us this 
heritage. We have an obligation to fulfill the broad 
purposes and to realize the ideals for which they 
sacrificed. 

For you and for me, public education is a trust. 
Our obligation is to sustain, protect and improve it 
For this reason we have laws and courts to protect 
us from ourselves in shortsighted moments. 

For this reason, too, our public schools belong to 
the future. We must safeguard their basic values tor 
the children of coming generations. The schools 
belong to all the ideals and purposes that we en 
vision for democracy. : 

Our public schools do not belong to parents alone, 
or to teachers, or to the press, or to those who create 
and dominate current public opinion. The profes 
sional obligation of educators is to the total func- 
tion of public education as it has evolved, as it 
operates, and as it should be in the future. 


Stacking the Deck 


HERE is considerable disparity between the prac 

tice of some school systems in conducting school 
opinion polls and the principles advocated by the 
National School Public Relations Association in its 
recent publication, “Feel Their Pulse.” 

Samples and reports about school opinion polls 
reach us in generous numbers, and we're delighted 
to see them. Measured, however, against the criteria 
of “Feel Their Pulse,” a considerable number of these 
so-called surveys are—let’s face it—an attempt to 
justify the status quo. 

The N.S.P.R.A.’s criterion puts it this way (p. 
26): “An ‘opinion poll’ can be rigged to shed only 
rosy light on the school or school system. After all, 
the person who interprets the results is in the saddle. 
But the administrator who goes in for that kind of 
thing is more politician than educator. What you want 
is to ask questions that will bring out both ‘good’ and 
‘bad,’ to tabulate them, and then to discover the sig- 
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nificance behind the replies, so that you can do some 
thing constructive with what you have learned.’ 

It’s dealing from the bottom of the deck when 
questionnaires are distributed to groups that normally 
are friendly to public education and the results are 
interpreted as a scientific sampling of the entire pub- 
lic. If school boards really seek the constructive points 
of view and honest reactions of parents, let them set 
up the sampling procedures to obtain just that, rather 
than send out a set of one-way, loaded questions. 

If honest opinions from the public are desired, let's 
recognize that parents who have children in school 
constitute, at best, only Aa/f of the voting citizens of 
the community. 

A valid community-wide opinion survey cannot be 
conducted by amateurs or financed on a shoestring 
budget. Neither should it be planned and conducted 
by the individuals whose own personal welfare may 
be affected by the outcome of the survey. 

What we're trying to say is that too many so-called 
opinion polls are merely efforts to gather ammunition 
for favorable publicity. 


The Life You Save... 


HAT the death of Sen. Alben W. Barkley may 

have been hastened by the suffocating atmosphere 
of the hall in which he was speaking is implied in 
newspaper reports. 

How much is the life of a schoolman shortened 
by similar conditions—at luncheons, conventions, in- 
stitutes and long, late committee meetings in hot, 
stuffy and sometimes smoke filled rooms? 

We have said it before, and we'll be saying it 
again: The planning of programs should start with 
factors that lofty committees seem to think inconse- 
quential, namely, the physical environment. Let’s have 
tresh air, good acoustics, efficient public speaking fa- 
cilities, and comfortable seating. And, please, not so 
much folderol and palaver that the audience is worn 
out before the real program can get started 


Pass the Hat, Please! 


[NDUSTRY has been passing the buck to schools 

tor the current shortage of engineers. High school 
counselors, they claim, have not been directing stu- 
dents into this field. 

A study recently completed by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology reveals that of the 11,500 of its 
alumni who hold bachelor’s, master’s or doctor’s de- 
grees in engineering or science, only one-fourth, or 
2391, are employed today as engineers. This study 
is based upon a 95 per cent return of questionnaires 
sent to some 18,000 alumni of Carnegie Tech resid- 
ing in the United States and many foreign countries. 

And what are three-fourths of these science gradu- 
ates doing? They report that they have chosen careers 
in the fields of editing, sales, education, medicine, law, 
politics and business management. Twenty are clergy- 
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men; three are missionaries. A few are actors, writers 
and artists. The largest group was the 3245 alumnae 
who gave their occupation as housewife. 

If it is true that the schools and colleges did not 
encourage large groups of young people to go into 
engineering 10 and 20 years ago, it may have been, 
as this study shows, that the opportunities tor em 
ployment in engineering were quite discouraging in 
those days. 

The great need for scientists and technicians today 
is not denied, but industry and government need to 
recognize that the picture changed rapidly, and they 
failed to anticipate the current situation. Critics will 
be more helpful if they will stop passing the buck 
and concentrate on passing the hat for scientific edu- 


cation. 


Teachings and Practice 


HE Christian church must face clearly the con- 

tradictions between its teachings and its practice 
in relationship to segregation. This, in essence, was 
the thinking of 400 delegates at the Study Conter- 
ence on the Church and Economic Lite meeting in 
Pittsburgh recently. The conference convened under 
the auspices of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Its delegates represented 
government, industry, labor, agriculture, education 
and religion. 

A 2000 word “message” adopted unanimously at 
the close of the session called Protestant 
churches to break down all barriers of racial dis- 


upon 


crimination and economic injustice. 

Greater support for education was listed as one 
of the specific demands that an economy of abun- 
dance places on Christians. The message stated: “The 
Christian conscience can no longer tolerate the neg- 
lect of our children’s future and welfare of which 
we are at present guilty despite our increasing 
abundance. Confronted by our overburdened educa- 
tional system, Christians must lead the way toward 
expanding the school facilities and providing ade- 
quate pay for the teachers, both of which we so 
desperately need.” 

Related to education’s purpose were two other 
specific demands, one which called for resistance 
to uncritical conformity to things as they are and 
the other which called for expenditures of income 
on goods and services that promote human welfare 
rather than on those that are “useless or harmful.” 

In its direct reference to discrimination against 
minorities, the report stated: “Every barrier to . . . op- 
portunity for these people must be broken down— 
whether it be racial discrimination, economic injus- 
tice or exploitation, lack of educational opportunity, 
inadequate development of social institutions.” 


Ans Lotter 
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What the 


WENDELL GODWIN 


When the child is self-dependent in acquiring 


knowledge through reading, he has reached the 


second of the five rungs of competencies. 


Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kan. 


HESE words are written only for 
the eyes of other public school 
a minor 


administrators. It would be 


tragedy if they were to be seen by 


reading specialists or by teachers of 
The 


much 


reading experts and teachers 


know so more than is written 
here that their mental health might 
be endangered if they were to realize 


how little we administrators know 
about technical matters of reading in- 
struction 

All parties to the conflict over read- 
ing should stop shooting at one an- 
other and bury the hatchet—if the 
reader will indulge one little mixed 
metaphor. There is too much work 
to be done to endure much longer the 
profitless “’tis and ‘taint” dispute over 
whether reading is taught as well as 
it used to be. We in the school busi- 
ness know that our schools are better 
than before, but we also 


now ever 
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know that there is nothing to be gained 
by name calling. There is much to be 
gained by getting both sides to agree 
that “the schools are not as good as 
we want them to be.” 

For half a lifetime I have seen many 
themselves to the 


teachers dedicate 


long-range improvement of the pub- 


lic schools 


With large segments of 
the public questioning the effective- 
ness of our instruction, it is a most 
Look! You 
better than 


they are. That’s what we've been hol- 


opportune time to say, 


want the schools to be 
lering about for as long as we can 


remember. But we could never get 
anybody interested enough to give us 
what we need. Let’s get together on 
this, and we'll really get something 
done!” 

In the matter of reading results, all 
of us have spent too much time com- 


paring ourselves with one another and 


superintendent should know and do 


ABOUT READING 


with the national norms. Any of the 


country’s better school systems can 
achieve a favorable relationship with 
national norms. Why should that give 
us satisfaction? If we compare our- 
selves with current practice, we look 
good. But the function of the better 
school systems of America is not to 
achieve smugness by comparing them- 
selves with average performance 
Rather their function is to head out 
for greatness by comparing themselves 


with what they ought to be. 


Can reading instruction be judged 
by persons who are not reading ex- 
perts? 


The answer to that question is 
a foolhardy Yes. Just as a discern- 
ing man can judge the excellence of 
a television set without being able 
to assemble it or even name its parts, 


so a discerning man, without knowing 
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the elements of reading instruction, 


can recognize whether a child can 


| 


read. The fact that some foolish par- 


ents and others assume the role of 


expert improperly and attempt to 


diagnose reading dithculties and pre- 


scribe a changed method of instruc- 


tion should not obscure the fact that 


a really intelligent Jayman or an in- 


telligent Sc hool 


administrator can tell 
read They 


pupils 


when a normal chile can't 


can also tell that many cari 


read 


Laymen assume the role of judge 


of the product of automobile factories 


} 


when they drive a car. They may not 


know the difference between a cam 


shaft and a pinion gear, but they car 
tell when the car fails to perform at 


all. There is a proper and an im- 


proper function tor the unexpert 
person to exercise in judging the prod- 


and in judging the 


ict of the factory F 
product of systematic instruction in a 


public school. The lay public does 


| 


not seem to be able to make sound 
judgments concerning the relative Vir- 
tues of the schools of 25 vears ago and 
the schools of today. But it does seem 
to be able to make a judgment on the 


| 


issue that the schools are not as good 


as we all want them to be 


Is unusual skill required of the 
layman to judge the effectiveness of 
reading instruction? 
read- 
Yet 


intelligent people often fail to discern 


kinds of 


know Ss 


different 
everyone 


There are 


ing as nearly 
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The First Rung. Some of these children can read without focusing their 
attention upon the printed symbols, being only vaguely aware of the 
printed page, which to them is a window through which they gaze at the 
interesting events going on in a world in which they live vicariously. 


the difference or take the difference 


into account In disputes about the 


teaching of reading. Silent reading 


above the third grade can be divided 


comfortably into two classes, namely, 
| 


(1) reading done primarily for pleas- 
) 


ure, and (2) reading done primarily 


Although 


for study reading done 


primarily for pleasure usually yields 


valuable information as a byproduct, 
(but 


it should not be considered 


often is) the same thing as_read- 


And al- 


though reading primarily for study 


ing primarily for study. 
can yield pleasure as a byproduct, it 
should not be considered (and seldom 
is) the same thing as reading pri- 
marily for pleasure. The two are dif- 
The 


are different, and the aims of instruc- 


ferent. methods of instruction 


tion are different In the case of 
instruction in reading primarily for 
pleasure the aim is the development 
of literary appetite and literary taste. 
By sharp contrast, the aim of instruc- 
tion in reading as a means of study 
is development of certain competencies 
in acquiring information and under- 
standing that the pupil did not have 
before being instructed 

The controversy over the teaching 
of reading is concerned for the most 
whether children can read 


part with 


as well as they should for study pur- 


poses. That is the kind of reading I 


shall discuss 
If a pocket watch were to be taken 
table 


apart and spread on a top it 


would present an array of wheels, 


springs, escapement, jewels, crystal, 
hands, case and so forth. But it would 
It would be only the 


It would not tell 


not be a watch 
parts of a watch 
time. It takes a watchmaker to put 
the parts together so they will func- 
tion as a unit, but it does not take a 
watchmaker to tell whether or not 
the parts have been put together in 
an expert fashion. 

Reading as a means of studying is 
also more than the sum of its parts. 
may be 
recognition; skill in locating informa- 


skill in 


attacking unfamiliar words by means 


Some of these parts word 


tion; correct eye movement; 
of structural analysis, phonetic anal- 
ysis, context and dictionary; skill in 


picking out the main idea; skill in 


interpreting figurative language, and 


numerous other complicated skills. But 
when these and other related skills are 
put together into a functioning com- 
posite they become more than the sum 
of their parts. They become a com- 
petence. The individual who possesses 
the competence can perform a study 
task. The various skills of reading as 
a means of study should not be con- 
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sidered as an aggregate of skills. They 
need to be considered as a functioning 
composite of skills. 

Probably the simplest reading com- 
petence that the child acquires comes 
The 


both 


in the first or second grade 


teacher and the child's mother 


notice it. The child ceases to be a 
word caller. When he reads a story, 


he ceases to tell the story from 
memory while turning the pages with 
the appearance of reading. The com- 
petence develops gradually as the child 
begins to synthesize the various skills 
the teacher has been teaching him. He 
acquires a competence that may be 
called “reading reflectively.” That is, 
as long as the words are familiar and 
the ideas in the story are familiar, he 
can think about the action of the story 
without focusing his attention upon 
the printed symbols. He may be only 


vaguely conscious of the printed page, 


ce x 





The Second Rung. Some fourth 
grade pupils can search for 
relevant material in reference 
books which are provided for 
them and can make coherent 
their 


reports to 


The Third Rung. Some sixth 
graders can acquire important 
information from two or more 
books and merge the data 
into a single coherent outline. 
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for he has become able to use it as a 
window pane through which he looks 
at interesting events in a vicarious 
world. He has climbed the first rung 
of the ladder. 

If he were given a different story 
using the same vocabulary and the 
same concepts he could read it with- 
out help. He has 
skills of 
left to right, from top to bottom, from 


synthesized the 


separate progressing from 
front to back; of word recognition; 
of sentence recognition; of utilizing 
context; of economical eye movements, 
and he has synthesized into a func- 
tioning composite all the other ele- 
mental skills that his teacher has been 
No longer does his 


mother suspect that he is simply re- 


teaching him. 
citing a story he has memorized. No 
longer does his teacher feel that the 
child is simply calling words. He has 
acquired his first reading competence. 





classmates 








The building principal should be 


read and 


able 


notice the wonderful thing that has 


to observe this child 


happened to him. Just as the prin- 
cipal can tell when skillful watch- 
makers have put together a watch that 
will tell 
that a kindergarten teacher, a first 


grade teacher, and a second grade 


time so he can recognize 


teacher have worked together with in 
telligence and understanding to de 
velop reading skills that no longer 
exist as separate parts but now func- 
tion together as a composite of skills 
constituting a recognizable competence 
The 


nize the competence without pretense 


school administrator can recog 
of being able to produce it 
A more complicated competence 
I k 


which the principal can recognize 
emerges in some children as early. as 
the fourth grade. It is the ability of 
the child to perform a rather common 
study task. Let 
has been engaged in a social studies 
unit titled “Living and Working in 
China.” Let that at 


during the study of this unit a ques 


us say that the class 


us Say some time 


tion is raised about the widespread 
practice among Chinese people of boil 
ing drinking water. Let us say further 
that during the discussion the teacher 
asks if any pupil would like to read 
“On the Other 
(a book in the 


pages 74 and 75 in 
Side of the World” 
classroom library during the study of 
this unit) and report to the class why 
the practice of boiling water is so 
in China. 

The pupil who can perform this 


common 


study task knows how to turn to pages 
74 and 75 and to select the relevant 
determine 


material. He is able to 


(by self-dependent attack) the mean- 





















Pn cant he land be 
? 











products are 






BON This | 














ing of occasional unfamiliar words and 


concepts by means of context 
phonetic analysis, structural analysis 
or use of the dictionary as the situa 
tion might require. He ts able to dis- 
cern whether the reference did actually 
tell why the practice of boiling drink- 


ing water is widespread, or if it merely 


told how this is accomplished He 
is able to report his findings to the 
class 


DISCERNS MEANING 
1 report this 


In order to make a good 
pupil had to discern the central mean- 
ing of the reference and to understand 
how the paragraphs are related to one 
another. He saw the details of the 
several paragraphs and how they were 
related to the central idea of each para 
graph. He was able to prepare an 
hung together” as a basis 


His 


making the report to the class revealed 


outline that 


for his class report behavior in 


that he was able to perform the study 
task and that he had not simply copied 
he selection he was 


excerpts fron 


r 
supposed to read. The pupil was able 


to answer reasonable discussion ques 
tions that were asked by his class 
mates, if they were answered in the 


The Fourth Rung. Some junior high school pupils learn to 
use a central library as a means of acquiring a new under- 
standing. They can go to a library with a problem that re- 
quires minor research; they can find out both how and why. 
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clues, 





selection. He had not merely turned 
the pages with his eyes moving down 
the lines without reading them. He 
had not copied words into his outline 
without understanding them. He had 
read as a means of studying. 

The discerning school administrator 
is able to recognize that something 
truly wonderful has happened to this 
child. He is the product of skillful 
teaching. His second and third and 
fourth grade teachers have been work- 
ing together with a high degree of 
intellectual They 
veloped in him many reading skills 


insight have de- 


in addition to the ones he had in the 
second grade, and they have developed 
to a higher degree the skills he already 


possessed in the second grade 


ACQUIRES NEW COMPETENCE 
The child can now perform a study 
task he could not perform earlier in 


his life. He has acquired a new com- 
petence. The school administrator can 
tell by observing a child who is con 


fronted with such a reading task that 
the competence has been acquired. The 
pupil is now self-dependent in acquu 
experience and new in 


L / 
rmation throwueh redding a single 
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normal reading level, 


u hen the hook 1S provided. He has 


book On } 74 


climbed the second rung of the ladder 


There are many more rungs still 
to be climbed 

The third rung 1s self-dependence 
in acquiring new information from 
two or more sixth grade books to be 
the pupil 


acquire this competence by the sixth 


selected by Some pupils 


grade, a good many of them later 


CAN PERFORM DIFFICULT TASK 

The pupil who has climbed this far 
can now perform the more difficult 
reading task of finding books for him- 
He can 


upon the 


self in the classroom library. 
select the books that bear 
particular kind of information he is 
seeking and with economy of time he 
can locate the pages in the books that 
yield the information he wants. He 
can cope successfully with the occa- 
sional vocabulary difficulties provided 
He can eval- 


reads in terms of relev- 


by a sixth grade book 
uate what he 
ancy and in terms of completeness 
He can information col- 
lected from two books into a single 


All of these skills 


are merged together into an extremely 


merge the 


coherent outline 


The Fifth Rung. Some senior high school students reach the 
point at which they read not to believe or deny but to 
weigh and consider. Their parents and teachers need no 
longer be fearful about what books fall into their hands. 
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valuable competence that he will use 
all the remainder of his life 

The fourth rung is self-dependence 
in using a central library to acquire 
a new understanding. Some _ pupils 
acquire this competence during the 
junior high school years 

A pupil now can go to a central 
library with a problem requiring minor 
research. It is the problem of acquir- 
ing a new understanding. Heretofore 
he has been able to acquire new infor- 
mation—who, what, when and where? 
But now he can perform a much more 
difficult reading task—find out how 
and why. Being able to find out how 
and why something happened is the 
essence of being able to acquire a 
new understanding. It is much more 
difficult than simply 


information 


acquiring new 


NOT WHAT BUT WHY 

He 
guide to periodical literature or a 
simple bibliography. of be- 
ing preoccupied with such questions 
as “When did Jefferson live and what 
offices did he hold?” he can cope suc- 
cessfully with such questions as “Why 
He 


can utilize many sources of informa- 


can utilize a card index or a 


Instead 


is Jefferson considered great?” 


tion; he can reconcile discrepancies 


in different he can evaluate 
what he reads not only with regard 
to relevancy and completeness but also 
with regard to accuracy, authority and 
reasonableness. He the 
difference between evidence and opin- 
ions. He can merge all of these con- 
siderations into a coherent report. 
The fifth rung is self-dependence 
in the face of propaganda. Some stu- 


sources; 


can sense 


dents acquire this competence during 
their years in senior high school. The 
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Parents and teachers can agree on the proposition that “schools are not 


as good as we want them to be. 


student who acquires it is approaching 
mental His parents and 
teachers need no longer to be fearful 
about what books fall into his hands 
He no longer believes all he reads. 
He knows that much of what is writ- 
ten is written to mislead rather than 
He knows that 
some political writers present only one 


maturity. 


to inform the reader 


side of the issue and distort the truth 
in order to make that side look bet- 
He knows that 
social 


ter than it really is. 


some writers On economics, 


problems, religion and history and 
some copy writers for advertisements 
do the same thing. He reads not to 
believe or to deny but to weigh and 
consider. 

He knows that to weigh and con- 
sider what one reads is intelligent be- 
havior. He knows that most important 
problems have more than one or two 
sides. He knows that propaganda is 
the conscious effort on the part of 
somebody to make something appear 
to be either better or worse than it 
In other words, he knows 
the 


really is. 
how to evaluate the motives of 
author and how to evaluate the com- 
petence of the to write on 
this particular subject. He not only 
reads the books or articles on a certain 
subject but inquires about the people 
who do the writing. He has climbed 
the fifth rung of the ladder. 

When a school accepts the notion 
that the performance of reading tasks 


author 


requires a functioning composite of 
reading skills, and that these func- 
tioning composites constitute compe- 


tencies, and that these competencies 
bear a sequential relationship to one 


“ut 


The next step is to make them better. 


another, the foundation has been 
laid for making provision for individ- 
ual differences in teaching pupils how 
to read as a means of study. The 
basis exists for adapting instruction 
to meet the individual needs of pu- 


pils. Competencies are not acquired 
by all children at the same time 
or even during the same _ school 
year. Progress of some pupils up the 


ladder will be rapid, while for others 
it will be slow. Not all pupils in a 
particular class will be on the same 
rung. The older the children are, the 
greater will be the difference in their 
accomplishments. It is conceivable 
that a teacher in junior high school 
might have children on all five of 
these different “rungs” in the same 
When the public understands 
this situation it will be 
of teachers and more critical of itself 
for not insisting on better paid and 
better qualified teachers. 


class. 
less critical 


GREAT PROGRESS POSSIBLE 

Can we capitalize on the current 
public interest in reading to make our 
greatest progress in this area of in- 
struction? Now is the psychological 
The better public 
school systems seem to have a chal- 
lenge forego the pleasure of 
comparing themselves with average 
performance and, instead, head in the 
direction of greatness by comparing 
themselves with what they ought to 
be. The public will lend its support 
to such an effort if we do not spend 
all of our time and energy assembling 
evidence on how much better we are 


moment to do so. 


to 


than we were 25 years ago. 
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he TOOK the war years with the 
heavy turnover of teachers to stif 
is into action. Then were born our 
intensified eftorts to orient the new 
teacher 


School enrollment took a big jump 


in Danville, Va., in 1951. This was 
brought about by the annexation of 
91 square miles of thickly populated 
territory 


In September 1954 schools opened 


with teachers who were new to the 


system. Some of this number filled 


newly created 


positions. The majority 
of the vacancies were the result of 
teacher turnover 

The administrative council was dis- 
turbed. This group, composed of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, visiting teachers, 
and central office personnel, felt we 
had “missed the boat” somewhere. A 
committee, appointed by the chairman, 
rolled up its sleeves and went to work 


We interviewed new teachers as to 


what we might have done to help them 
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At Danville, Va., the 


entire community offers 


FELLOWSHIP 
FOR THE 
NEW TEACHER 


MILDRED LEE SLAYTON 


Principal, Schoolfield Junior High School 
Danville, Va. 


Left: Supi. O. Trent Bonner shows Douglas S. Divers Jr. the wing of the new 
$1.5 million school in which he will probably teach if he comes to Danville. 


Prince B. Woddard, director of instruction, discusses appointments for in- 
terviews at Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C., with Mary Jo Caudle 
and Principal Mildred Lee Slayton. Miss Caudle, a 1955 graduate, returned 
to her alma mater to tell prospective teachers about teaching in Danville. 








prior to—and during 


We asked old teachers for 
trons We talked to P.T.A 


to children, to the 


sugges- 


chamber of com 


merce, and to school custodians. All 


had suggestions. All wanted to help. 


As our plans for helping the new 


teacher took shape there were cer- 
tain things we felt were the direct 


responsibility of the central office for 


the first weeks. 


members, 


the system, others of the principal and 
his staff, and still others of the com- 
However, we 


munity were not too 


worried about the invasion of one 
another's territory. Our philosophy had 
been best expressed by the person who 
said, “Much can be accomplished if you 
don’t care who gets the credit.” 


Orientation begins in our school 


system when the teacher's application 





The superintendent and airline officials see Danville teachers aboard a 
plane that will take them on a flight over the city. This courtesy is 
not limited to new teachers. Any teacher wanting to may join the flight. 


Teachers touring the city go into a local cotton mill. The man is a guide 
who will show the visitors the steps taken in the manufacturing of materials. 


a Ot ama 
~ pri i 


is recetved. She is invited by the super 


intendent to come tor an interview 
Someone from the central office staft 
meets the train or bus. She is shown 


around the office and introduced to 
other members of the staff 
At this 


thumbnail 


interview she is given a 


review of the school sys 
tem by the superintendent. The salary 
schedule 1S discussed. Sick leave bene 
fits and salary deductions are called to 
her attention. Two publications with 
information about living and teaching 
in Danville, along with a map of the 
city and a calendar for the next session 
are hers to take home. 

Prior to the new teacher's arrival for 
an interview, her college record and 
recommendations have been discussed 
with the principal who has a vacancy 
in her field. He comes to the office to 
meet the prospective teacher and take 
her to lunch and for a visit in his 
school. 

En route to and from the school he 
points out several places where teachers 
are currently living and gives her an 
idea of the cost of living in Danville. 
They discuss transportation to school, 
places to eat, class loads, P.T.A. and 
all other things one would like to ask 
about a school and a new location. The 
naturalness of the situation gives both 
parties a much more “at ease’ feeling 
than the somewhat formal atmosphere 
of the principal's office 

The superintendent asks the prin- 
cipal’s impression of the applicant's 
Situation 


ability to fit into the local 











Teachers who are new to the system are guests of the administrative staff 
of the city schools at a buffet dinner. The husbands and wives of the new 
teachers and the school board members also are guests at the dinner. 


before he makes a decision about em 
ploying her I want to pay tribute 
to this practice. The principal knows 


the superintendent makes the decision 


but it gives him a nice, warm feeling 

of confidence to be asked for his Steve Forbes, Student Cooperative Association president, and Linda Beale, 

Opinion! S.C.A. secretary, write a “welcome note” to each of the new teachers. 
The teacher is notified by the super 


intendent of her teaching assignments 





and receives within a few days an in 
formal note of welcome from. the 
principal. He also offers help in mak 


ing living arrangements and invites 





her questions about school matters 

A few days, perh DS a week, later 
the newly appointed teacher receives 
a welcome note from her grade chai 


man, who tells her she will be on han 
all year to help with records, reports 


and work 


A little later in the summer _ the 
teacher gets a letter from her “big 
sister,’ who asks her time of arrival 


in Danville, as she wants to take the 


new teacher to get settled in her new 





room and then to dinner 
New teachers report for preschool 


conference a day earlier than other yo over the school plant and discuss memos, and so forth. Grade chairmen 
teachers. They arrive to find that many briefly the handbook and packet of come in near the close of this session 
people have been “getting ready” for materials. This packet includes the to meet the teachers of their grade 
them. The first two hours of the day laily schedule for the first week of groups. They are hosts for a coffee 


| 


are spent in individual schools. They school, a teacher directory, book rental break. They assist the principal in 
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providing transportation tO a centrally 


located school for the next part of the 


day's activities 


There, in a general session, the su- 


perintendent greets the new teachers 
The mayor welcomes them to the city 
instruction 


As the director of 


duces each teacher he tells the locality 


from which she comes, the college 


she attended, and her school and grade 


The 


school board members, administrative 


assignment new teachers meet 


and supervising personnel working out 


of the central office, and other prin- 
Cipals 
The clerk of the school board ex- 


plains and helps complete forms for 
withholding tax, social security, retire- 
bank. 


There is time for questions to the clerk 


ment and salary deposit at a 


Principals are hosts for a luncheon 
at the noon hour. 


The chamber of commerce arranges 


for the new teachers to see the city that 





Intro- 





afternoon. There are tours through a 
cotton mill, the telephone company, a 
bank, and a tobacco company and a 
flight over the city. That evening the 
teachers are dinner guests of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff of 
the city schools. Each principal sees 
that his teachers have a ride home and 
arranges tor their transportation to the 
next meeting. 

Then the old teachers return, and the 
preschool conference gets under Way 
General meetings and discussion groups 
help acquaint the new teacher with 
her work and the teachers from all 
over the city. 

Other events during the first weeks 
include an education association picnic, 
a reception by the P.T.A., and a faculty 
picnic to which the families of faculty 
members are invited. 


Students, too, extend a welcome 


Members of the student council place 


a small flower arrangement and a note 





Left: The Future Homemakers of America give flowers to each new teacher 
at Schoolfield School and arrange them on her desk the first day she 
reports for duty. Right: An exhibit set up in the hall of the George Wash- 
ington High School calls attention to the services offered by the Danville 
Public Library. Each of the new teachers is invited to ask for a library card. 


F.H.A. officers return to school a day earlier than other students to help 
the teachers. During the workday “break” they serve punch to all faculty 
members. New teachers, the “special guests,” are invited to come first. 


ae 
of welcome on each new teacher's desk 


invites the faculty 


Club 


hour; 


The 
for a 


F.H.A 


cottee new teachers are 


guests of honor 
Teachers not too long out of col 
director 


lege frequently go with the 


of instruction or the superintendent 


to their alma mater at the time of in 


terviews with prospective teachers 
They participate in the interview by 
telling about “teaching and living in 
Danville.’ 

This practice may seem more like 
recruitment than orientation 
We have found it effective in both 


The 


Danville is not a 


areas prospective teacher feels 


that completely 
strange place when she comes to “Jook 
she decides to 


over the situation.” If 


teach in Danville, the contact with a 
tellow teacher who has acquaintances 
same college 


at and memories of the 


is a good basis for friendship. It gives 
beginning teachers a feeling of be 
longing. 

Faculty members and other school 
personnel make special efforts to be 
friendly and helpful all through the 
year. They take new teachers to church 
with them and invite them to their 
homes and to clubs. 

The principal has frequent confer- 
ences with the new teachers—group 
and individual. He commends them for 
good work and assures them of his 
willingness to advise and help 

As we work with the new teacher 
and her problems, we call in other 
teachers to help. Sometimes all of the 
faculty is working on the same prob- 
lem. Our concept of orientation has 


We 


tinuous, really an introduction to in- 


changed know now it is con- 


service training. It is good for all of 


us—the new teacher and the old! 
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Merit plan works in Missouri school district 


Salary Schedules Are Based 
on Effectiveness of Teaching 


IVAN C. NICHOLAS 


Superintendent of Schools 


Ladue Public 


ERIT pay for teachers can work 
been used effectively in 
the Ladue School District in a suburb 
of St 1952. The 


plan has been successful in this subur- 


It has 


Louis since merit 


ban school district because a highly 
professional group of teachers and an 
alert board of education, representing 
a community deeply interested in the 


education of its children, have de- 


veloped and followed some basic prin 


ciples that seem to be consistent with 


the democratic way of life as it is 


known and practiced in this country 


In retrospect, some of these prin 


ciples appear to be: (1) the commu 


nity and teachers must understand the 


j ] j 


fundamental purpose of education 1n 


) 


this country (2) the community, 


through its representatives on the board 
of education, must establish a range 
in salaries for teachers which reflects 
the importance of the job to be done 
and which is consistent with our con- 
cepts of economic democracy; 5) the 
must be 


effectiveness of teaching 


judged in terms of the basic purposes 


to be attained, and (4) the profes- 


sional teaching staff should determine 


the procedures 


used in determining the 


and methods to be 
effectiveness 
of teaching 

Perhaps a chronological account of 
the development of Ladue’s teacher 
evaluation program will be helpful in 


explaining these principles 


PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 

Over a period of years, the teaching 
staff, in particular, and the commu- 
nity, in general, have come to under- 


stand that the basic purpose of public 
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Schools, 


St. Louis 


education in this country is to work 
for the complete development of chil- 
dren so that they may adjust and con- 
tribute to the democratic way of life. 
Two concepts are involved, the con- 
cept of the development of the whole 
child and the concept of democracy 


as a way of life 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The whole child idea is based upon 


sound principles and 
for the 


It takes account 


psyc hological 


holds much promise success 
of democratic living 
of the fact that children grow as in- 
tegrated wholes rather than by parts 
and that the mental, social, emotional, 
physical and moral aspects of their 
development are all dependent upon 
one another. A good school program 
provides for all aspects of children’s 
growth at the same time, although em- 
phasis is placed upon mental growth 
through which the knowledges and 
skills necessary for good social adjust- 
ment are attained. Mental, social, emo- 
tional, physical and moral growth all 
contribute to the total development of 
children and make it possible for 
them to live better wich other people. 


The 


exemplified in this country, is a plan 


democratic way of life,” as 
to govern the affairs of a free people. 
social and 
require 
definition in terms of popular concep 


The political, economic, 
moral aspects of the plan 
tions so that the purpose of public 
education can be more clearly under- 
stood 

The political aspect may be defined 
as ‘a form of government in which 
supreme power is retained by the peo- 


ple and exercised indirectly through 
representatives of the people.” 

The economic is conceived 
to be a capitalistic system of economy 


aspect 


which permits freedom of choice in 
selecting a means of livelihood. In- 
dividual initiative and enterprise are 
encouraged and rewarded. Except for 
controls imposed by law, determined 
through democratic political processes, 
and for the restraints of social and 
moral codes set by society and dictated 
by his own conscience, an individual 
may conduct his affairs as he chooses 

The 


dynamic society in which there is no 


social aspect relates to a 
permanent ruling class by virtue of 
heredity or inheritance 

The moral aspect is based upon the 
ethics of the Judaeo-Christian culture 
and should govern political, economic 
affairs. It 
conscience of an individual which af- 


and _ social relates to the 
fects his personal life as well as his 
relationship with others. 

The democratic way emphasizes “the 
freedom and dignity of the individ- 
ual,” “equality of opportunity,” and 
“the individual’s responsibility to his 
fellow men.” Its success or failure 
depends upon the people who are a 
part of it. The function of the public 
schools is to perpetuate and work to 
improve democracy by developing in 
children the ability, understanding and 
willingness to make democracy work 


RANGE IN SALARY—$3600-$10,400 


The board of education of the Ladue 
School District understands the great 
they 


responsibilities of teachers as 


work to achieve this high purpose. The 
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board is fully aware also of the short- 
age of teachers, and it seemed logical 
to provide a_ salary plan that would 
reflect the importance of the teacher's 
work and that would compete with 
salaries paid in other fields of endeavor 
so that people of high potential could 
be attracted to enter and remain in 
the teaching profession. Consequently, 


three 


ce: a ym petency, 


schedules which related salaries 
experience, training 
and over-all value to the school system 
were adopted. Originally, these sched- 
ules ranged from a minimum of $3000 
to a maximum of $10,000. This year, 
in an attempt to keep abreast of eco- 
nomic conditions, the minimum salary 
has been raised to $3600 and the maxi- 
mum salary has been increased to $10,- 
1O0 

At the present time, the first sched- 
ule ranges from $3600 to $5600 and 
provides eight annual increments of 
$250 each. The second schedule ranges 
from $4300 to $7500 and _ provides 
eight annual increments of $400 each 
The third schedule minimum 
of $5400 and a maximum of $10,400 
and provides 10 annual increments of 
$500 each 


on a schedule and are promoted from 


has a 


Teachers earn increments 


) 
one schedule to another on the basis 
of their competency. The three salary 


schedules are one part of a teacher 
evaluation program designed to im- 
prove teaching. 

The superintendent of schools was 
authorized to present the merit salary 
plan to the teaching staff for consid- 
eration. The plan was accepted, and the 
formation of a committee to develop 
a plan of evaluation was recommended 
The function of this committee was 
to study teacher evaluation and to 
make statt 


regarding the criteria to be used in 


recommendations to. the 


making the evaluation and the pro- 
cedures to be used in the evaluation. 

A committee was selected by the 
superintendent from a list of names 
submitted by the teaching staff. It 
members 
superintendent. Of the 10 
four were from the administrative staff 


consisted of 10 and the 


selec ted, 


and six were from the classroom teach- 
ing group. 

At the beginning of its work, the 
evaluation committee accepted the pre- 
that 
should be the prime consideration in 


mise effectiveness of teaching 


the evaluation of a teacher. It also 


recognized the twofold purpose of 
evaluation: (1) to promote improve- 
ment of teaching and (2) to provide 


placement on the salary schedule. 
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Preliminary reports were made up- 
on completion of each step of the 
study for consideration and sugges- 
tions from the members of the entire 
teaching staff 
made were studied by the committee, 


Suggestions which were 


and those considered advisable and 
feasible were incorporated into a final 
report. The final report of the com- 
mittee, which included the criteria to 
be used in evaluation, was unanimous- 


ly approved by the teaching staff. 


Teachers in Ladue wish to be 
evaluated by professional persons 
trained in educational administra- 
tion and educational methods who 
have developed a philosophy of 


education consistent with that of 
the school system. 
They believe that such people 


should be in direct professional con- 
tact with the teacher being evaluated 
and that they should understand the 
role of the teacher in the total school 
program and evaluate the teacher with- 
out bias or prejudice. The evaluator 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
the objectives and the traditions of 
the school system, have adequate time 
available for classroom visitations and 
conferences, and be adept in the meth- 


ods of counseling. 


Upon the recommendation of the 
teaching staff, building principals 
assume the major responsibility in 
evaluating teachers in their schools. 


The superintendent of schools may 
participate in the evaluation process 
at any time or at the request of either 


party. Building principals make recom 
mendations for a teacher s placement 
on one of the salary schedules to the 
superintendent of schools. The super- 
intendent, in turn, recommends. sal 
aries to the board of education. It 
at any time a satisfactory agreement 
cannot be reached between the evalua 
tor and the teacher, either party has 
the privilege of consulting with the 


When 


tion arises, a conference will be called 


superintendent such a. situa- 
and will include the principal, the 
teacher, the superintendent, and any 
other person the superintendent or the 
might be of 


parties Cc yncerned feel 


help in resolving the disagreement 
In four years of operation, only onc 
such conference has been called, and 
the matter was resolved without the 


assistance of outside parties 


The evaluation of a teacher’s work 
should be a 
rather than a periodic procedure 
and should call for consistent ap- 
praisal of aims and technics with 
recommendations for progress. 


continuous process 


Self-evaluation on the part of the 
teacher is a vital part of this process 
Such continuous evaluation demands a 
clear understanding between the eval- 
teacher of the many 


uator and the 


factors involved. In order to develop 
and maintain such understanding, a 
series of conferences and meetings is 
held throughout the year. During an 
orientation conference held early in 
the school year, the teacher will pre- 
sent information concerning past ex- 
periences, special interests and abilities, 


THE REAL VALUE of any criteria for eval- 


uation depends upon the means employed in 


developing and using them. The success or 


failure of a salary schedule based upon the 


effectiveness of teaching is de pendent lar ge- 


ly upon the degree to which there are (1) 


mutual respect, understanding and sympa- 


thetic professional relationships between 


evaluator and teachers, (2) confidential treat- 


ment of all phases of evaluation, and (3) con- 


structive, conscientious sel f-evaluation. 
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and other pertinent data. A discussion 
ot the evaluation program helps to 
interpret the materials included in it 
Che evaluator will present general 
information about the school, such as 
cumulative pupil records, philosophy 
and pupil accounting. The teacher 
will also receive specific information 
about his particular job, individual 
student folders, curriculum bulletins, 
course of study content outline, and 
room Organization 

Subsequent conferences between the 
building principal and the teacher 
will be held throughout the year, the 
number depending upon needs and 
lesires. However, these conferences 
should be frequent enough to assure 
satisfaction to both parties and to pro- 
vide needed help. Such conferences 
may be initiated by either the teacher 
or the evaluator. Teachers are en 
couraged to identify proble: iS WHICI 
they face so that suggestions for 
growth and improvement may be 
made. In this manner, both the teach- 
er and the evaluator find themselves 
working on the solution of problems 
which have been identified and join 
together in appraising progress which 
has been made in their solution 

Building principals will visit the 
teachers in their classrooms either upon 
their Own initiative Or upon invitation 
by the teacher. It is understood that 
such visitation is not for the sole pur- 
pose of evaluating the teacher In 
order to develop mutual understanding 
and to assist and promote the fec- 
tiveness ot teaching, the evaluator 
must be familiar with classroom activ- 
ities. Therefore, classroom visitation 
must be frequent. General observa- 
tions are continuous. They extend 
beyond the classroom visitations to in 
clude participation in the over-all 
school progran 

During the first month of the school 
year all of the new faculty members 
meet with the members of the evalua 
tion committee to hear the program 


explained in detail. In addition to 
such meetings with the evaluation 


committee, building 1 


by evaluators early in the fall of 


school year to correct any possible mis 
interpretations that might exist and to 
clarify the procedures used In evalt 1 
tion. Similar building meetings are 


held whenever this is necessary 


Evaluation must be amenable to 
record. 


Cumulative folders are provided to 


which both the evaluator and the 
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CRITERIA FOR 


PERSONAL QUALITIES OF THE SUPERIOR TEACHER. Any evaluation of the 
effectiveness of teaching must include an evaluation of the teacher as a person. 
Teachers in Ladue believe that such an evaluation is not objective and cannot be 
made so by an attempt to classify the numerous facets of personality. The criteria 
which are listed and described are those which can be observed and discussed 
with an individual. These criteria are broad enough to be significant and yet 
specific enough to give insight into the effectiveness of an individual's teaching 
and to serve as a guide for further personal growth. A superior teacher is a 
person who: 


A. Reflects a strong basic character. These values can be evidenced 

through: 

1. His integrity and sincerity in relations with others. 

2. His willingness to defend those values and convictions he believes to 
be true. 

3. The consistency between what he professes to believe and that which 
he does. 

4. His moral conduct. 


Reflects good mental and physical health as evidenced by: 


His appreciation of the worth and integrity of each individual. 

His behavior with reference to the interaction and interdependence of 
himself and others. 

His development of skills which enable him to contribute as a part 
of a team or group. 

His ability to make decisions without undue procrastination and 
rationalization. 

His constructive attitude toward the relationship between his mental 
well-being and his physical health and vitality. 


Understands the réle that social amenities play in good personal 
relationships. He is a person without affectation and pretense who: 


Is friendly and easily approached. 
Has a good but discriminating sense of humor. 
Demonstrates discretion in his grooming and choice of dress. 
. Has cultivated a well modulated voice and uses good English. 
5. Has developed a sense of social appropriateness. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITIES OF THE SUPERIOR TEACHER. A professional teacher 
has a professional spirit and professional ability. He understands and is in accord 
with the basic philosophy of his school and its objective. In addition to specific 
knowledge of his subject area, he integrates his work with the total school program. 

He has a thorough knowledge of child development, understands and recog- 
nizes individual differences in children and seeks to stimulate a maximum of 
achievement in his pupils under conditions conducive to healthful and wholesome 
development. 

He moreover has a wide breadth of interest—political, social, religious, 
esthetic and economic. These qualities are manifested by: 


A. Basic training: 


1. Graduation from an accredited college or university with major train- 
ing in education. 

2. Training including general courses in humanities plus courses in child 
growth and development, appropriate subject matter fields, and 
technics in teaching. 

A minimum of five semester hours or its equivalent of internship in 
teaching in practical classroom situations. 


Experiences that contribute to the effectiveness of teaching: 


Evidence of growth in previous teaching experience. 
Previous experience that contributes to effectiveness in present situa- 
tion (other school systems or summer school teaching). 
Additional training and growth: 
a. Advanced degrees. c. Conferences. 
b. Refresher and other courses. d. Workshops. 
4. Development in breadth of interests. 


Experiences other than teaching that tend to improve the quality 
of teaching, such as: 
Travel. . Service clubs. 
Work outside the field of teaching. . Community service. 
Professional reading and writing. . Hobbies. 
Camp experience. . Military service. 
Playground supervision. 
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EVALUATION 


EVIDENCES OF SUPERIOR TEACHING. Individual pupil growth and development 
of harmonious relationships within the pupil group are the objectives and evidences 
of effectiveness of teaching. To judge this effectiveness, an evaluation should 
include more than achievement in factual materials, mastery of skills, and the 
degree to which pupil behavior approaches teacher approved standards. It must 
recognize also social and emotional growth and adaptability. It should take into 
account the limitations placed upon individual teachers but should give credit for 
resourcefulness in the use of materials and technics. 
The effectiveness of teaching is evidenced by the degree to which: 


A. The pupils are led to govern their own behavior in a constructive 
manner and to act in accordance with democratic ideals. In this 
are included: 

1. Group planning to develop initiative. 
2. Group responsibility. 
3. Self-discipline. 


Learning situations are organized and objectives clarified so 
that pupils understand the purposes of a course or activity. This 
includes: 

Teacher preplanning. 

Planning with pupils. 

Relating activities to previous experiences. 

Relating present activities to future goals. 

Motivation. 

Capitalizing on classroom situations. 


Activities and opportunities are provided to help students achieve 
planned goals. This includes: 

Taking initiative in selecting resource materials. 

Utilizing community resources. 

Assisting each child to make some contribution toward these goals. 
Selecting and organizing subject matter. 

Skill in assigning and questioning. 

Variety of activities to sustain interest. 

Evaluation of work in light of planned goals. 

Flexibility in plans and activities. 

Development of proper work habits. 


Uf 
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The needs of the individual pupil (retarded, normal, gifted) are 
recognized and met. This includes: 

1. Pupil status. 4. Encouragement. 

2. Pupil success. 5. Fairness in treatment. 

3. Security. 6. Challenging experiences. 


The classroom environment is conducive to learning. This is indi- 
cated by: 

1. Classroom control. 

2. Establishment of routine. 

3. Consistency in deeds and statements. 

4. Minimizing noneffective, distracting influences. 

5. Attractiveness and care of physical aspects of the room. 

6. Care, economy and resourcefulness in use of materials. 

7. Promptness with clerical work and reports. 


Wholesome and friendly relationships within the school and com- 

munity are developed. This involves: 

1. Courtesy, fairness, cooperation, understanding, sincerity and sym- 
pathy in dealing with children, youth, parents and professional 
associates. 

Cooperation with parents on problems of mutual concern relative 
to the total growth of the child and assisting parents in understanding 
the philosophy of the school and the reasons for various school 
policies and practices. 

Utilizing opportunities to contribute to, and benefit from, the total 
school program. 


There is constructive evaluation of the pupil’s growth. This includes: 
Reporting to parents. 
Evaluating and using test data. 
Using individual pupil folders. 
Using cumulative records. 
Teacher-pupil conferences. 
Teacher-parent conferences and reports. 
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teacher may contribute material per- 
tinent to experiences and growth. The 
teacher folder is available at all con- 
ferences and includes (1) forms on 
which may be recorded experiences 
that contribute to a teacher's profes- 
sional training and growth, (2) 
summaries of conferences, and (3) 
anecdotal material including evidences 
of effective teaching 


A standing committee on teacher 
evaluation has the job of continuously 
evaluating the program and recom- 
mending desirable changes which 
might be made to improve it. This 
committee is made up of a represent- 
ative from each school building in 
the district selected by the teachers 
in that school and one representative 
from the administrative staff selected 
by the principals and the superintend- 
ent of schools. Last year this commit- 
tee circulated a questionnaire among 
teachers in an effort to obtain their 
reaction to the program and to iden 
tify any problems which existed. The 
teachers were asked to state what they 
liked and disliked about the program 


What Teachers Like About the 
Plan. Teachers in Ladue definitely 
like the evaluation program. Typical 
replies on the questionnaire were: 

‘The evaluation program is chal- 
lenging. It gives an incentive to do 
better work.” 

“It gives a feeling of confidence and 
security but not to the point where 
inferior work would be tolerated.” 

“IT find the plan very challenging.” 

“I would consider another type of 
employment if Ladue reverted to a 
tenure salary schedule.” 

“It definitely promotes teaching 
competency.” 

“I feel that this is the only type of 
plan which provides an adequate in- 
centive for personal and _ professional 
improvement.” 

“Finally, performance brings its own 
reward—thank goodness for this plan.” 

“It has brought about closer work- 
ing relations between administrators 
and teaching staff.” 

“The evaluation program and sal- 
aries based on merit attract more 
efficient teachers to Ladue.” 

“I am impressed by the manner in 
which administrators and other teach- 
ers help one to improve.” 

“We strive for better teaching, not 
only from a love of teaching but also 
for personal commendations and re- 
wards.” (Cont. on Page 56) 
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such as these 


lead one to believe that the evaluation 


Fave rable responses 


program with its merit plan of pay 


has worked to improve the compe 


tency of the Ladue teaching statt. Peo 


ple of high potential are returning to 


education or entering it for the first 
time from the business world. Teach 
ers are stimulated and challenged to 


improve, and a high degree of coopera- 


tive effort to bring about such im 


provement IS penerai 


What Teachers Dislike About the 


Plan. Virtually al! of the negative 
comments regarding the program were 
prefaced by positive statements For 

} 


I like the program and find 
How- 


ever, I feel that the program could be 


example 


that it keeps me on my toes 


made more ettective if conference 
technics co ild be I! iproved and more 
observations were made 

The evaluation committee listed the 


negative reactions as problems to be 


solved and grouped them under three 


headings: ( subjectivity of evalua- 


) 


conferences and (3) pro 
Members of the 


tion, 


fessional attitudes 


committee then discussed these prob 
lems with the teachers in their re 
pective buildings. Following such 


committee reported as 


staft 


discussions, the 
follows to the entire teaching 


SUBJECTIVITY OF EVALUATION 
A questionnaire has revealed some 


concern that the evaluation procedur¢ 


iS TOO subjec TIVE 


The committee working on the 
original program, after consideration 


of other merit plans, recognized that 


effective teaching cannot be reduced to 


bjective data. Effective teaching is 


a skill but also an art. Any 


not only 


WE KNOW ¢that a 


teachers can work. It 


behavior 


judgment of teaching ot 


must be determined in terms of the 


values held by the person making the 


judgment—hence its subjectivity 


In order that evaluation might be 


as uniform as possible, criteria were 


developed to serve as a guide for all 
concerned. Any discrepancy in judg- 


ment will result from the different 


values held by the persons making the 


judgment. Uniformity will be ap- 
proached as differences in values are¢ 
resolved 

In an 


attempt provide a more 


uniform set of values on the part of 
evaluators, weekly administrative meet- 


held 


the philosophy of the pro- 


were at which principals 


CISC ussed 


ings 


gram and the technics used in obser 


ing, conferring and counseling with 


teachers. Ir is believed that these meet- 


have been most profitable and 


ings 
have helped principals develop a rel- 
values so that 


itively common set of 


' 
the same yardstick is used in judging 


work throughout the school system 
CONFERENCES 

. 2 

1. A number of persons have in- 
dicated a desire for more than one 
conference during the year 


As stated in the recommended 
The 


ber of conferences may vary depend- 


procedure for evaluation, num- 
ing upon needs and desires, but should 
be frequent enough to assure satisfac- 
both parties and to provide 
b 


} j 
teacher or the 


tion to 
needed help. Conferences maj 
initiated by either the 


evaluator 


2. A desire for more constructive 


suggestions during conferences has 


been indicated 
Self-evaluation is vital to growth 
he evaluation Con- 


and to the process 


merit pay plan for 


is quite possible that 


the plan as ado pted in Ladue mi ght not work 


in other communities. 


However, if some 


basic principles inherent in the American 


way of life are followed, we believe any com- 


munity and its teachers can develop a plan 


of their own which will werk. 
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structive suggestions should result from 
discussion and cooperative identifica 
tion of needs and the formulation of 
plans for further growth 

“3. There was a feeling indicated 
that observation was insufficient. 

“It is suggested that even though 
the frequency of classroom observa 
tion may vary among evaluators and 
individual teachers, it should be suff 
cient to be determining 


helpful in 


needs for improvement and in making 


a tair evaluation 
Classroom visitations might be o1 


an invitational basis if a teacher feels 


that observation is too infrequent 
It should be remembered that many 


evidences of effectiveness are not ne 


essarily confined to the classroom 


They are observed through teacher 


participation in the various aspects of 
also. be 


the school program It should 


recalled that in the evaluation plan 


consideration is given to many factors 


which contribute to the effectiveness 
of teaching 
Reference is made to the recom 


mended procedure for evaluation In 


eer 
order to develop mutual understand 


} 


ing, and to assist and promote effec 


tiveness of teaching, the evaluator must 


be familiar with classroom activities 
Therefore, classroom visitation should 


be frequent 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 


“Concern over promiscuous talking 
about salaries has been expressed by 
many of the faculty both in the ques 
tionnaire and in the 
They feel that 

j 


fessional attitude 


meetings which 


followed a more pro 


maintained 


must be 
in order to serve the best interests of 
the program.’ 

Apparently 
husbands of 


some teachers, or the 


Wives of teachers, had 
been inclined to brag a little bit about 
salaries. In addition to the report 
from the evaluation committee, which 
was given to all teachers, the matter 
of professional attitudes was called to 
the attention of the faculty wives. It 
seems apparent that a professional at 
titude concerns the wife of a teacher 
as well as the teacher himself. 

The 


mittee 


work of the evaluation com- 


undoubtedly has contributed 
greatly to the success of the merit pay 
plan. The committee has worked in 
a highly professional and democratic 
manner. Problems which develop in 
the workings of the evaluation pro- 
gram are identified and then cooper- 
ative effort is used to find solutions to 


such problems. 
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Here’s a check list to find out 


what others think of you 


Administrator Broadcasts on Four Channels 


LAURENCE D. HASKEW 


Vice President for Developmental Services and 


Dean 


CLOICE E. MYERS 


Social Studies Teacher, S. F. Austin 


HE relationship a superintendent 


establishes with those with whom 
he works accounts in marked degree 
lack of 
The 


administration 1s 


for the success or success Of 


that superintendent literature 
replete 


and 


of school 


with contentions to this eftect 


INQUITIECS tO superintendents them 


selves and to those who work with 


them corroborate the literature’s stress 
upon this point 

The style of relations a given super 
intendent establishes with a given co- 
worker or lay citizen appears to result 
in significant degree from the acts of 
communication between the two 
Thus the supe rintendent communicates 
to a teacher that he is friendly, ap- 
proachable, extremely sympathetic. Or 
he communicates to a school patron 
that he is cold, strictly business, jealous 
of his position as chief decision maker 


Whether the 


behavior and per- 


in the school system 
superintendent's 
sonality configuration actually  cor- 
respond to either of these pictures 
makes little difference. His relations 
to the two people named are deter- 
mined by what he communicates to 
them 

Communication involves two agents, 
a sender and a receiver. The sender's 
acts may have one qualitative meaning 
to the sender, or may be intended to 
have no meaning at all, and have a 
quite different meaning to the re- 
ceiver. Breakdowns in communica- 
tion occur when sender and receiver 
interpret the same set of actions by 
differently. The 


that he 


the sender 
may 
is sending communications at all, but 


quite 
sender be unconscious 
if the receiver 
‘picture’” anyhow, communication has 


gets a message Of 


occurred between two persons. 
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High School, 


College of Education, University of Texas 


Austin, Tex 


Since communication of the nature 


described results in other people's 
forming their pictures of what the 
superintendent is like and since these 
pictures affect the styles of relations 
which develop between the superin- 
tendent and others, it would appear 
an analysis of such communica- 


We recently under- 


that 
tion is in order 
took 


larger study 


such an analysis as part of a 


The first question to be answered 
is, by 


channels, does a superintendent com- 


what means, through what 


municate to others what sort. of 
person he is? The actions of superin- 
Many other 


persons were asked how they received 


tendents were listed 
their impressions, their pictures, of 
what the superintendent was like. The 
information collected seemed to in- 
dicate that 


decided majority of the impressions 


four channels carried the 


others received about superintendents. 
They were 

1. Contacts with teachers in an in- 
dividual, person-to-person relationship 

2. Contacts with groups of teachers. 

3. Person-to-person contacts with 
people other than teachers. 

i. Impressions received as a result 
of the written communications the 
superintendent publishes and as the 
result of remarks people have made 
about him. 

More difficult was the task of dis- 
covering the elements or qualities 
which receivers used to construct their 
pictures of the kind of person the 
superintendent is. Interviews were 
conducted with many people and a 
great volume of written material de- 
scriptive of the personal makeup of 
superintendents and other administra- 


tors was analyzed. After much refine- 


ment, comparison and testing by 


further interviews, nine qualitative 
areas were identified as those enter 
ing into the construction of “com- 
municated” pictures. These areas are 
1. Freedom from authoritarianism 
?. Considerateness 
Friendliness 
Championship 
Taskmaster attitude 
Approachability 
Partiality 
Idea production source 
9. Predictability 
The content of each area may be- 
come more explicit if we list some 
of the typical pictures “received” by 
teachers as the result of communica- 
between them their super- 
intendent. We have chosen a few of 


these for each of the nine qualitative 


tion and 


areas. 


* + * 


Authoritarianism 

I am usually made aware that he 
is the final authority in the school 
system. 

He makes me feel that I am the 
one who has the power to decide on 
most problems. 

He usually gives explicit directions 
and indicates exactly what he wants 
us to do. 

He asks the group’s advice but 
makes most decisions himself. 

He frequently approaches lay 
groups with requests for 
school policies; he listens to objections 


advice on 


with an open mind. 

Bulletins and other communications 
from him commonly contain orders 
and directives. 

Written communications from him 
are usually couched as requests or 
suggestions, rather than as directives 
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Considerateness 


He expects me to put my profes 
sional obligations first, but he is con- 
siderate when I am faced with some 
unusual personal emergency which 
makes it difficult to perform my re- 
sponsibilities 

The superintendent is solicitous for 
my personal welfare and apparently 
places that welfare above the normal 
demands of my job 

He never gives teacher g£roups an 
Opportunity to express opinions on 


the changes being made in school 
policies; he just announces and ex- 
plains the change 

occasion he teacher 


pr ) 


Upon asks 


groups to opinions on 


express 
posed changes in school policy, but 
he does not seem to give the opinions 
much weight 

He typically solicits teacher group 
discussion ot proposed changes in 
school policy and apparently gives 
great weight to teacher opinion 

He believes in punishment for 
pupils when it is wise, but he ex- 
pects each case to be treated on its 
merits 

He is so sympathetic toward pupils 
seldom is a_ pupil 


or parents that 


punished for anything 


Friendliness 


His manner keeps me at a distance 

I am always treated cordially by 
him, but we are not close friends 

Our meetings with him are usually 
formal in character 

Our meetings with him are quite 
informal; the friendliness with which 
they are conducted is noted by al- 
most everyone 

Although he is not unfriendly to 
them, few seem to have a 
friendly feeling toward him 


He is generally known in the com- 


parents 


munity as a reserved, unfriendly per- 
son. 

He has the reputation in our com 
munity of being an extremely friendly 


person 


Championship 

When I talk to him, I get the im- 
pression that he generally takes the 
teacher's side in any issue. 

I think champion ry 
cause to others, even if he suspected 


he would 


[ was on unsound ground 
He usually seems to be opposed to 
what is wanted by us teachers 
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He positively champions the teachers 
ideas in almost every situation. 


In our community he speaks up 


with courage for teacher welfare oc- 
casionally 


community he is a strong 


In our 
champion of teacher welfare and de- 
fender of our professional ability 


Taskmaster Attitude 


He is exacting and meticulous it 


what he expects us to do 

He gives me the feeling that he 
is expecting me to decide how much 
and how hard I will work 

In group meetings he frequently 
encourages us by explaining how well 
we are doing 

In dealing with civic and parental 
groups he constantly assigns them jobs 
and insists that they do them. 

Usually he merely shows civic and 
parent groups an opportunity and lets 
them decide how hard they will work. 

He has a reputation for being a 
hard worker himself, and for expect- 
ing others to work as hard as he does 

He has the reputation of being 
easy going and willing to let things 
rock along. 


Approachability 


Occasionally he gives the impres- 
sion that he is too busy to discuss 
teachers’ problems 

I do not hesitate to go to him with 
a problem; I would say he is easily 
approachable. 

He is often too busy to see the 
public 

Some parents have difficulty seeing 
him; it depends on who they are. 

His communications are cordial but 
all business; he needs to relax and be 
more human 
other written 
captures an air 


In his bulletins and 
communications he 
of happy friendliness 


Partiality 


I have the impression that he ex- 


tends favored treatment to some in- 
dividuals that he does not extend to 
all. 

He often says he could not grant 
a request for one person without 
granting the same for every other 
On this basis, 


many requests made by the teachers 


teacher who wished it 


are refused 
Committees of teachers working on 
a problem of special interest to him 





are given a great deal of help; those 
working on other problems get little 
or no help 

He tries to be 
association with groups in our com- 


unbiased in his 


munity but is not entirely successful 
at it. 

[ would call him successful in main- 
taining association with all desirable 
groups in our community. 

People in town think he has favor- 
ites and is partial in his dealings. 

Townspeople have the impression 
that he is trying to be fair bur still 
is being fooled often 


. * . 


Idea Production Source 


He likes to feel that he originates 
the ideas that are good in our school 
system. 

We can always be sure that our 
ideas will get prompt attention and 
due consideration along with those he 
advances. 

He asks the teacher group to pro- 
duce ideas, but usually he changes 
them to fit what he already had in 
mind. 

He takes 
ideas put into practice here 

He minimizes his part in the pro- 
duction of ideas for the school. 


much of the credit for 


Predictability 
It is very difficult for me to predict 
what his decisions will be. 
Although he is usually consistent in 
his decisions, sometimes he deviates. 
When he calls a teachers meeting, 
we never know what to expect. 
On many occasions we are surprised 
by the stand he takes 
The public feels that he makes little 
effort to adhere to any set policies in 
administering the school 
The public feels that he has set 
policies, fixed by him or the school 
board, from which he seldom deviates. 
E NOW instrument 
which can be useful in partially 
analyzing the relationship between a 
superintendent and his teachers. By a 


have an 


comparison of the teachers’ selections 
of the statements which describe their 
superintendent's practices with the 
selection he himself makes, any ad- 
ministrator should be able to deter- 
mine how well he is communicating 
to his staff. He would thus be able 
to isolate those areas in which he is 
giving impressions other than those 
that he desires to give. 
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High school students at Rock Falls, 
IIl., look at a demonstration in the 
display window of the physics lab- 
oratory. Designed 
science, with a particular eye on 
freshmen, these windows face the 
second floor hall in the high school’s 
new wing. Displays are large and 
active enough to attract attention. 


Rock Falls, Ill., 


demonstrates plant 


and program 


for teaching 


MORE SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


AST month The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS surveyed the current 
status of science teaching at the 
secondary school level 
The inquiry was prompted by the 
complaint mainly from industry- 
government sources —that the high 
schools are not preparing enough stu- 
dents for scientific pursuit in the 
colleges or enough technicians for 
immediate consumption by industry 
Most of this criticism was found to 
be sincerely and seriously tendered. 
Some of it was justified on any basis 
Some of it gave indication of being 
motivated by a selfishness that over- 
looked all scholastic tradition. Almost 
all of it was directed toward a circum- 
stance over which the schools have 
little or no control. 
Stripped of all nonessentials, the 


survey found that: 
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to dramatize 


|. There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with high school science in- 
struction that the investment of more 
money couldn't correct 

2. There is need for a comprehen- 
sive reappraisal of what science courses 
in high school should be composed 
of and what their position should be 
in the over-all academic scheme. 

Over and above these and other 
basic adjustments, this question arises: 

What can the individual school do 
to improve and enlarge science in- 
struction? 

We tried to find out. 

We picked the Rock Falls Town- 
ship High School located in a small 
industrial town in rural Illinois. Being 
a township school, it draws from both 
factory and farm. No one nationality 
group predominates. Rather, the local- 
ity is highly heterogeneous. 





JOHN McGRATH 


Chicago 


The school’s science department 1S 
located in a new, modern wing. The 
laboratories are well lighted, clean, 
unusually attractive. Connecting the 
physics and chemistry laboratories is 
a project room for convenient use by 
students. 

“The principal thought in develop- 
ing the science department was one 
of selling the idea of science to the 
students. Each room has its own dis- 
play case to illustrate the type of 
activity taking place in the class- 
rooms,” said Architect Raymond A 
Orput. Both laboratories are adequate- 
ly equipped, with a semimicro ap- 
proach to chemical instruction. 

According to our sources, the chief 
advantage of the semimicro approach 
to chemical instruction is the substan- 
tial saving of time in experiments, a 
reduction roughly of from hours to 
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School. The 


reasons for 


minutes There 1s also a substantial 


savings in materials used 


From a teaching point of view, it 


stresses precision, increases sensitivity 
ot the student, brings to his attention 
the need for scrutiny, and, in general, 
revamps nis habits ot obse rvation For 
these reasons it 1s more quickly ac 
cepted and utilized by the superior 


student, with the tempo set by the 
macro approach appealing more to 
the slow learners 
At Rock Falls, the macro approach 
is used only for class demonstrations 
Laboratory equipment makers whom 


we interviewed 


said that the micro 
approach is the accepted pattern now 
for new equipment 

Expanding acceptance of this meth 
od of 


of the country may, therefore, be lay- 


instruction by the high schools 


ing the groundwork for a wider em- 
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The semimicro approach to chemical instruction is used in 
the chemistry laboratory of the Rock Falls Township High 
this selection are: 
saving of time in making experiments, savings in materials 





substantial 


ployment of visual aids, intensification 


of microscopic observation, and use 
of the other new and advanced equip- 
ment now making its appearance in 
the better laboratories of the nation 
The 


needed for experiments will obviously 


substantial reduction in time 


leave more time for instruction on a 


broader base. As this time saving is 


utilized for an intensification and 
expansion of high school chemistry, 
and as physics is enlivened and ex- 
panded by the inclusion of electronics, 
the secondary schools will ripen as a 
field for the full employment of the 
equipment developed 


new scientific 


by science for its own further instruc- 
r10n 
Chief 


semimicro teaching is the small cen- 


laboratory equipment for 


trifuge, of which Rock Falls has two. 


Since each centrifuge handles four 





used, and sharpening of the perceptions of students. The 
two-student desks, with one minor change to include re- 
cessed nests for the uprights (standards) for physics experi- 
ments, can be used interchangeably by the science classes. 


experiments at a time, and only a 
fraction of a minute is involved, thesc 
two are adequate for the school’s 
needs, the chemistry instructor pointed 
out. Cost is in the neighborhood of 
from $40 to $50 

Some sources feel that more high 
schools should be equipped with 
analytical balances in order to stress, 
at the earliest possible moment, the 
need for precision in the study of 
chemistry. 

Few high school laboratories have 
enough sinks. The Rock Falls chemis- 
try laboratory has two. The instructor 
thinks there should be four and that 
they should not be concentrated in 
one spot. Storage cabinets for tote 
trays should likewise be scattered in 
order to avoid bottlenecks and un- 
necessary confusion 


Two-student desks are used in all 
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Principal thought in developing the science department of the 
Rock Falls Township High School was to sell the idea of 
science to the students. The department is located in the 
schoo!’s new wing directly above the main administration area. 
Each science room has its own display case to illustrate the 
type of activity taking place in the classroom. There are 
chemistry, physics and two biology laboratories, one of which 
is used for general: science. Between each group of science 
rooms is an instructor’s preparation area, fully equipped for 
working out his class program. The lecture hall completing 
the group is available to each science classroom. Hall and 
laboratories in the new science wing are well lighted. There 
is a clear expanse of glass on both the outside and the inside 
walls of the corridor, and the rooms also employ glass gen- 


erously. The general effect is that of brightness 





and color. 
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the laboratories as well as in all the 


other classrooms Advantages cited: 
They're cheaper, eliminate the prob- 
lem of left-handers and, except in the 
chemistry laboratory where they are 
piped for gas, can be moved and re 
grouped for demonstration or conver- 
sation purposes 

Rock Falls Township High School 
has an enrollment of 600. Of these, 20, 
or 31; per cent, are in physics and 
50, or 8! 


During an eight-hour visit with the 


per cent, are in chemistry. 


principal, Forrest Tabor, science in- 
structors, other faculty members, and 
students we asked, among others, this 


quest 10n 


What can be done to get high 


school students interested in the 


physical sciences? 


Here is what we were told 
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PROJECT ROOM 


1. Teach them more and_ better 
mathematics in the grades. “They're 
afraid of chemistry and physics be- 
cause they're not properly grounded 
in arithmetic.” All were agreed that 
an early emphasis on mathematics is 
basic to any plan to increase interest 
in the physical sciences, primarily be- 
cause of the sequential nature of the 
two subjects. 

( The dean of the engineering school 
at the University of Michigan recently 
said that the applied mathematician 

the man who has been trained to 
apply the mathematical 
various fields of endeavor—has been 
meeting with singular success. This 
seems to be borne out by the rapid 
promotions which industry and busi- 
ness give to people with engineering 
backgrounds. He that 90 per 
cent of top management of big cor- 


process to 


said 
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Raymond A. Orput 


Architects-Engineers 
Rockford, Ill. 


had 


porations engineering training 
even though the corporations them- 
selves were not particularly in the 
scientific field.) 

2. The inescapable impact of sci- 
ence on the daily lives of children 
calls for explanation in the elementary 
grades in addition to present lessons 
in biology. 

In the opinion of these observers, 
such instruction would pave the way 
if accompanied by a 
mathe- 


—particularly 
corresponding 
matics—for an early acceptance of 
chemistry and physics in the high 


emphasis on 


school program. 

“Too much time is wasted in high 
school chemistry and physics on in- 
struction that should have been given 
in the lower grades.” 

The instructor who 
observation is of the opinion that “if 


made this 
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lett the 


grades with the training they should 


the youngsters elementary 
have received there, the high schools 
could impressively step up training 


in the sciences without increasing the 


time allowance 

(A. Harry. Passow, associate pro 
fessor of education, Columbia Uni 
versity, takes a similar view. He 
recently said Science has filtered 


down into elementary school programs 
but on a limited scale. At this level, 
science need not be confined to nature 
study or watered down experiments. 
Young rapid learners are capable of 
carrying out projects and independent 
study. They can pursue in greater 


depth and breadth problems with 
which they are concerned if they are 
helped with additional resources. Sur- 
rounded by television, motion pictures 
books ot all 


and all types of do-it-yourself kits, 


toy laboratories, kinds, 


the youngster of today is ready for 


real science experience earlier than 


ever before. We can either encourage 


and foster this interest and channel 
it into constructive paths or we can 
delay and discourage it and thus effec- 
tively kill interest and motivation.” ) 

This is at least a partial answer to 
those who fear that expanding pres- 
sure from industry-government groups 
may turn the high schools into voca- 
tional institutions 


(In fairness to the elementary 
schools, it should be pointed out that 
in the previous article, which re- 
flected thinking at the teacher-training 
level, the high schools were blamed 
for not adequately preparing youths 
for college ) 

3. “Maybe we need a rechristening 
in the sciences,” said Physics Instruc- 
IS no doubt 


tor James Baker. There 


that the name “physics” rings no wel- 
coming bells in the ears of youth. And 
since physics begat electronics, maybe 
the course might be named after the 
son, ‘electronics,’ whom the boys all 
know and regard as a contemporary, 
rather than after the old man, whom 
they look on as a strict disciplinarian 
and, withal, an old fashioned coot. “If 
it is a matter of semantics that is keep- 


ly, there 


ing them away from the stu 
is little to be lost and maybe some- 
thing to be gained by the second bap- 
tism, provided, of course, that basic 


training is not impaired, he said 


1. Merchandise the drama of sci 


ence in laboratory display windows 


halls 


strations should be animated and large 


that face the school’s Demon- 


enough to attract attention ot students 
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passing by, particularly freshmen. As 
one of the instructors said: 

‘If you can’t make a space suit for 
Johnny, at least show him why he’s 
going to need one if he plans to shake 
himself loose of the earth's gravity 
on his next birthday.’ 

There was no unanimity of thought 


on this question 


How much, if any, chemistry and 
physics should be made compulsory 
in the high schools? 


There was agreement, however, that 
the best bet for producing an adequate 
supply of men and women prepared 
and willing to teach science and mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools is not 
through compulsion but by bringing 
the subject abreast with the times and 
by making the job sufficiently lucra- 
tive to compete with industry. 

They that in 1938 


teachers were in the top third of the 


pointed out 


income groups of the country and that, 
10 years later, they were in the bot- 
tom third, according to the report of 
the Conference on Nationwide Prob- 
Teaching in the 
held at Harvard 


lems of Science 


Secondary Schools 
University in 1953 

From this same report they also 
drew attention to these two state- 
ments 

‘There is widespread feeling that 
present instruction in science is not 
adequate for the range of interests and 
abilities inherent in the pupils 


‘Surveyors of the country’s youth 


have found that the intellectual re- 
sources of the United States are not 
being exploited to anywhere near 


their full potential.” 
The next question was more diff- 


cult to answer 


Once he is enrolled, what can be 
done to stimulate the student with 
enough vigor to make him want to 
pursue the study? 


Their answers were divided into 


two sections the physical plant and 
teaching ethciency. 
They took the unqualified view that 


both 


impressively 


the attitude of student and 


faculty has been en- 
riched by the new surroundings and 
that this improvement is being re- 
flected in both study and conduct. 

(The brightness, quietness, color 
and cleanliness of the new wing con- 
trasts sharply with the dinginess and 
high ceilinged clatter of the oldest 
of the three periods of construction 


at Rock Falls Township High School. ) 








This satisfaction is also, no doubt, 
in part responsible for the optimism 
displayed when physical needs for 
high schools in general are discussed. 

These men feel that their new wing 
“has only caught up with the past” 
and makes no allowance for the 
enormous bulge in high school popu- 
lation now getting under way. 

“If our experience is typical, bulging 
enrollment, obsolescence of great areas 
of existing high school buildings, and 
the expanding nonacademic services 
now being offered will demand a 
renaissance of secondary school con- 
struction the country,” Mr. 
Tabor believes. 

(The 1952-53 high school enroll- 
ment of 6,600,000 will boom to 9,- 
300,000 by 1959-60 and then  sky- 
rocket, in 1965, to nearly 12,000,000 
according to the Harvard report. ) 

This building renaissance with antic- 
ipated refurbishing of science labora- 


first fundamental 


across 


tories may be the 
step in the plan to produce a crop of 
adequately trained scientific personnel 
to satisfy the needs of both education 
and industry. 

“The large number of part-time 
science teachers revealed in this study 
suggests that division of responsibility 
may be the most serious weakness of 
our science teaching enterprise. 

“As 
ministrators will have increasing op- 
portunities to schedule science teaching 
as the full-time responsibility of a 
minimum number of adequately 
trained teachers,’ according to the 
Harvard report. 


enrollments rise, school ad- 


NEED FOR BUILDING 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
industry-government groups will use 
their great influence to impress upon 
boards of education in the various 
states the need for this building pro- 
gram and that their recommendations 
will reflect the thinking that it is only 
within the over-all field of education 
that science can find its full flowering. 

Those Rock Falls 
believe that if a youngster is to em- 
bark on a career in science, with all 
the labor and discipline involved, there 
must be inspired in him a real inter- 
est in and respect for the subject 
While there are no general rules for 
inspiring this interest, it was felt that 
the effort to do so should be started 
early in life. Teachers of science in 
high schools and even grade schools 
can be 


interviewed at 


have been—and more so 


influential in this respect. 
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Harvey, Ill., has answered the criticisms of maintaining a 








board room 


used only once or twice a month. The solution was the construction of this 


multi-use administration-kindergarten unit, centrally located. 


Louis N. 


Balluff Associates, architects-engineers, Chicago, designed the building. 


Everyone is pleased with this 


SEPARATE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


|, meee: everyone agrees on the 
need for adequate space for board 
of education meetings and for school 
administration offices, but sometimes it 
seems difficult to justify the cost of 
providing construction that will give 
privacy and efficient work space for 
these important functions 

For those school districts that have 
been struggling along with inadequate 


administration areas, the solution found 
by School District No. 152 at Harvey, 
Ill., where Lee M. 


tendent, will prove interesting 


Morris is superin 
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As part of a building program that 
has given the district four new schools 
and has modernized previously existing 
facilities, this seven-school district has 
built a handsome new administration 
office-kindergarten unit. 

In doing so, it believes it has econo- 
mized in getting what might normally 
be considered a luxury for any school 
district—housing for administrative 
work that is not makeshift. Rather, it 
is what virtually amounts to a separate 
building in the approximate center of 
the school district 


Louis N. Balluff of Chicago, the 
architect who designed the building, 
also planned the district's new elemen- 
tary schools. Impressive as it is, the 
corner, single-story brick building, con- 
temporary in feeling, was built well 
within costs for comparable construc- 
tion in the area. 

Scarcely any other district could have 
needed improved administrative offices 
more acutely than did District No. 152 

“Our ottice 
originally consisted of one room, 12 
by 20 feet, located on the landing 


main administrative 
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Floor Plan of Administration-Kindergarten 


ERGARTEN 


between the first and second floors of 
the original portion of the Whittier 
School, which was built in 1907,” Supt 
Morris recalls. “This main office was 
later divided by a partition giving two 
superintendent 


Any additional 


rooms—one for the 


and one for a secretary 
secretarial space on the second floor 
was usable only during summer when 
students were on vacation. There was 


for cabinets nor was there 


no room 
wall storage of any type 
The office waiting room (or what 


passed for one) consisted of two 


chairs on the stair landing located out 


Unit 


Yo 





— 


| ENTRY®: 
a 
—_—— = ‘ 


0 
Scalem feet Pal 


side the office directly in the path of 
student trafic 

Since these offices were wholly in- 
adequate, we also had to use the school 
hall on the first floor for all board of 
education superintendent 
taculty committee meetings, superin 
and 


meetings, 


tendent-principals 
superintendent and other small group 


meet Ings, 


During school hours we had 
The hall 
poorly lighted and poorly ventilated 

The 


floor was located in an unlighted cloak 


mectings 


was 


absolutely no privacy 


2 by 4 foot vault on the first 


hall remote from the office. It would 


Site plan showing corner location of Harvey’s new administration building. 
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hold only the attendance registers of 
the district 
"A 3 by 4 


first floor was also remote, unlighted 
and small. We kept professional books 


foot storeroom on the 


there 

Permanent records were stored in 
a small basement file under the stairs 
as there was no room in the vault. This 
space had to serve as a miscellaneous 
tool and supply storage room as well 

We 


the school, two floors from the office, 


also had in the basement of 


what served as a storeroom. It was 4 
by 10 feet, humid and with no ventila 
tion. In it we stored all textbooks 
used and sold in the district, as well 
as mimeograph paper, school election 
supplies, old invoices and school forms 
Toilet facilities in the basement were 
small, unventilated and without a 
lavatory. 

Supt. Morris’ description of inade- 
quate administrative facilities must 
have a familiar ring to superintendents 
who are trying to run an efficient 
school system hampered and harassed 
by overcrowded, inadequate and _piti- 
fully antiquated administrative facil- 
ities 

In contrast, the new headquarters in 
cludes a superintendent's office, well 
lighted, ventilated and quiet, with one 
wall of closed shelving for a profes- 
sional library and adequate space for 
small group meetings or conferences 


with principals and others 
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It has an extremely flexible L-shaped 
area, furnishing a closed conference 
area 14 by 14 feet when a soundproof- 
accordion folding door is closed. This 
area contains two conference tables and 
seating for 12; closed cabinets for 
coats, and bulletin boards. It is ad- 
jacent to the superintendent's office 
and is used for principals’ meetings, 
staff committee meetings, small group 
conferences, and workshops. It serves 
as well for a work area and is supplied 
with charts and maps. 

The closed conference area becomes 
an open conference area, 14 by 26 feet 
when the folding door is open. Then 
it is adequate for regular and special 
evening meetings of the board of 
education and permits an audience of 
15 or 20 persons 

Of significance is the fact that all of 
this area used for semi-monthly board 
meetings is in continuous daily use by 
the superintendent and the secretarial 
staff. This avoids the need for members 
of the board to justify in their own 
minds and in the minds of taxpayers 
the construction of a “board room.” 

Because the space is in continuous 
use, the expenditure for attractive con- 
ference tables, chairs, wardrobes, bulle- 
tin boards and modern ventilation, 
which includes air conditioning, is 
justified. 

Adjacent to one wall of the L-shaped 
area are three rooms, each approxi- 
mately 12 by 15 feet. (Cont. on p. 66) 
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Opposite Page: In this floor plan of the administration-kindergarten unit 
note the L-shaped area of the general office and board room. The 14 
by 14 foot conference area has a soundproof folding door. When the 
door is closed, this room is ideal for staff or committee meetings and work- 
shops. When the door is open, a conference area 14 by 26 feet is 
available. Here the school board meets; there is sufficient room for an 
audience of from 15 to 20 persons. Above: The general office and con- 
ference room is in daily use. Supt. Morris (in doorway of his office) believes 
this continuous use justifies the conference tables, chairs, wardrobes, 
bulletin boards, and air conditioning. There is space for two secretaries. 













A view of the general office area showing the vault, workroom, wardrobe, 
files and other built-in furniture. The walk-in vault is large enough to 
hold all school records, blueprints and files at present and in the future. 





































One of these rooms is a workroom 
for materials used in connection with 
central business office activities for the 
district. It has two walls of the counter 
type and wall shelving for supplies 
otnce There 1s 


used in the central 


ample counter space for the prepara- 


tion of brochures, handbooks, pam- 
phlets and reports and also floor space 
for a mimeograph machine 

Another room is the walk-in vault, 
large enough for all records, blue- 
prints and files at present and in the 
foreseeable future. 

The third room is called the service 


j 


room. Heated and semi-finished, it 


contains the air conditioner and the 
heating and electrical lines that come 
into the building from the under- 
ground tunnel leading to the boiler 
room and transformer vault of Whit- 
tier School. This room also is used for 


secondary storage of new textbooks 


and a sound film library of 550 films. 
It has sufficient space for receiving and 


chec king te xtb 0k orde rs 


SUPPLY ROOMS IN EACH SCHOOL 


The district has adequate sup sly 
rooms for all educational equipment 
and materials in each school under the 
direct supervision of the principals. All 
ordering is done through the central 
office on the basis of requisitions from 
the principals, But goods are received 
stored and dispensed in each school. 
The other end of the arm of the« 
L-shaped area is for two secretaries. It 
could serve very well for one or two 
additional clerks, if necessary, since the 
secretarial area can expand into the 
Actually, 


situation 


open conference area tnis 


would be an unusual since 


there are three additional rooms 

The L-shaped area with the closed 
conterence room, the Open conference 
room, and the secretarial space con 
recessed cloak cabinets 
A coun- 


ter, with mailboxes for principals and 


tains adequate 


and textbook supply cabinets 


special teachers, divides the L from 


the reception area and entrance. 


Between the administrative unit and 


unit is a narrow 


utility room, which is used 


the kindergarten 
for water 
heater, slop sink, and maintenance 
supplies for both units 

Next to the utility room are the 
kitchen kindergarten 
unit. These can be used for any social 


facilities of the 


sessions involving refreshments. In- 
cidentally, the two inner doors into the 
kindergarten open only from the ad- 
ministration office side when the locks 


are pr ype rly set 
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A corner of the property of the 
Whittier School not used for play pur- 
poses was selected as the site. Children 
in the new unit, which integrates sur- 
prisingly well architecturally with the 
old structure, have their own entrance 
on one street. The administration of- 
fices have a separate entrance on an- 
other. The kindergarten is, of course, 
a self-contained unit scaled to the 
child, and has storage space, drink- 
ing fountain, toilet and kitchen. 

The location and accessibility of a 
superintendent's office can make or 
break the administrative organization 
of a school system. “This is particularly 
true in our own district,” says Supt. 
Morris, “where each of the three super- 
vising principals has two or three units 
to supervise. 

Each of our seven schools has ad- 
ministrative offices. Each of the four 
new schools has offices adequate for 
the teaching principal and the super- 
visory principal. Each of the three 
older schools has a main office for a 
supervising principal with a room for 
a secretary. However, there was no 
space available to alter or to modify 
for district administrative offices.” 

In searching for a satisfactory solu- 
need for administration 
offices, several possibilities were e€x- 


tion to the 


plored 

The administrative offices could have 
been left unchanged, but, with a rap- 
idly growing school population and 


corresponding school plant construc- 
tion, the consequences would have 
been serious. 

Space could have been leased in one 
of the commercial office buildings in 
the business district. But space down- 
town would have been costly and, more 
important, probably shared with busi- 
ness concerns wholly unrelated to edu- 
cation. Parking would have been a 
problem. Students and parents calling 
at the central office for textbooks or to 
discuss school. problems might have 
found downtown offices difficult to get 
to and the general atmosphere foreign 
and forbidding. Principals and special 
teachers who drop in daily to talk with 
the superintendent would have found 
parking meters and traffic congestion 
a problem. Many parents and taxpay- 
ers might have objected to an item 
“for rent of administrative facilities” 
in the annual budget. 


THIRD ALTERNATE 


Third, a residence or a small apart- 
ment building could have been pur- 
chased and converted into administra- 
tive offices. The purchase of a building 
for conversion would have cost be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000, about the 
same as administration center- 
school unit. Although this choice 
might have resulted in plenty of space, 
the space would have been divided on 


the 


three floors or more. 
New facilities could have been in- 


Supt. Lee M. Morris visits with Architect Louis N. Balluff. Mr. Morris’ office 
is well lighted, ventilated and quiet, with one wall of closed shelving 
for a professional library and adequate space for small conferences. 
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The kindergarten is a 
self-contained unit, 
with its own storage 
space, drinking foun- 
tain, toilet and kitchen, 
and has an adjacent 
play area. Two doors 
between the adminis- 
tration office and kin- 
dergarten open only 
from the office. Corner 
location of the build- 
ing gives the kinder- 
garten section an 
individual entrance. 


cluded in one of the four new neigh- 
borhood schools—all expansible and 
on sites ranging from 4 to 10 acres. 
New administrative facilities are often 
planned in new school plant buildings. 
But each of these schools enrolling 
kindergarten through Grade 6 has a 
teaching principal and a supervising 
principal who spends approximately an 
hour a day in the school. If the super- 
intendent’s office were to be included 
in one of these buildings, in all prob- 
ability he would become the “prin- 
cipal” of the school. This situation 
often occurs and creates a serious pre »b- 
lem in administration. 

The fifth choice was to build a com- 
plete and adequate administrative unit 
on an already acquired site, on a new 
site, or as an addition to one of the 
three older schools. 


SEPARATE BUILDING DESIRABLE 


It soon became obvious that the con- 
struction of a separate building near, 
or as an annex to one of the three 
older buildings was most desirable for 
adequate administrative offices. But at 
which of the three older buildings 
should the administration center be 
located? 

A study of the area was made which 
sought to answer two questions: (1) 
Where would additional residential 
building likely result in the need for 
additions to present buildings? (2) 


What building or site offered the best 
possibilities for an addition or new 
building? 

In the Whittier School area, where 
the administration center has been lo- 
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cated, the area is almost 100 per cent 
developed. This means that probably 
no additional classrooms will be needed 
other than a kindergarten. Moreover, 
the site was sufficiently large, with one 
corner not used for play purposes 
large enough for a small building. The 
establishment of kindergartens has 
been included in the building program 
throughout the district. Whittier had 
to have new construction to house its 
kindergarten in the form of either an 
annex or a separate building. 

On the other hand, it appeared that 
the other two existing older schools, 
Bryant and Lowell, would need addi- 
tions and replacement of one section in 
the future, which would cause compli- 
cations in the planning of an addition 
such as the administration building. 

Consequently, two needs within 
the district—kindergarten facilities at 
Whittier and an administration center 
somewhere in the district—resulted in 
an administration-kindergarten unit 
which met all the specifications, educa- 
tional and otherwise, developed by the 
board and administration. 

In general, the administrative center 
reflects the district’s philosophy of an 
administrative organization “decentral- 
ized” in nature, 

“We believe principals, supervisors, 
special teachers, nurses and services 
should have office facilities in each 
building where they are assigned,” 
Supt. Morris explains. “Under this ar- 
rangement there are a time and place 
for conferences, a place for records and 
supplies, and an opportunity for a 
feeling on the part of each individual 


















concerned of a 


center. This type of organization over- 
comes, or takes the place of, the ‘brief 
case’ principal supervisor or special 


home base in each 


teacher. 

“As to central supply, we have found 
this extremely costly for a system of 
seven schools. Personnel and facilities 
to administer a central supply often 
cost as much as the annual appropria- 
tion for the supplies.” 

Board members of District No. 152 
believe the building is entirely ade- 
quate for its meetings. They agree that 
a conference room that can be con- 
verted from a closed to an open confer- 
ence area is practical and economical. 

Ample space and such important 
things as lighting and equipment relate 
to efficient office work methods and 
procedures. Administrative staff mem- 
bers speak proudly and happily of their 
new home. The superintendent thinks 
his office and the flexibility of sur- 
rounding areas have proved ideal in 
practical use. 


ASSET TO COMMUNITY 


Compliments about the center are 
heard on every side. Not flashy or 
overdone, the center's attractiveness, 
compactness, completeness and flexi- 
bility are quickly noted. Many organi- 
zations have requested tours of the new 
schools, and they make a point of 
viewing the administration office also. 
Neighbors feel the center is an archi- 
tectural asset to the community. In 
this sense, strictly as a building, it 
makes a public relations contribution 
of definite worth. 








Students and community share 


Indoor- 


GEORGE SCHULZ 


se 





utdoor Swimming Pool 


in new high schools. 


City pays major cost. 


Divisional Director, Department of Architectural Planning 


Detroit Public Schools 


OR an investment of only 10 per 
cent of the approximate total cost, 
Detroit is providing a 

} 


swimming pool for year-round enjoy- 


the city of 


ment in several school communities 
This 


possible through a cooperative arrange 


recreation service is made 


ment with the city school system 


whereby the department of parks and 
recreation pays the additional cost 

when the new high school is being 
built—of making the swimming pool 


an indoor-outdoor arrangement 


The cost for the big doors, the out- 
side sundeck area, the fencing, and 
$45,000 to 
$50,000, whereas the cost of a com- 


ple te pt rT I. 


so forth averages from 
with lockers and auxiliary 
space, would be in the neighborhood 
of from $275.000 to $300,000 

Citizens of the community may use 
the pools on evenings and week ends 
and during the summer vacation 

The city recreation department also 
additional cost is in- 


pays whatever 


volved for the supervision of the 


The gate of the movable bulkhead—a sort of pontoon—is opened for 
cleaning and to make accessible controls of the mechanism that moves it. 
























school plant during hours that a pool 
is being used by the community. 
Each pool's sundeck is an area of 
approximately 12,000 feet, 
with green asphalt. It is 
with a 10 foot high fence to restrict 


surfaced 
enclosed 


the use of the area by those who are 
enjoying the pool. The sundeck is 
oriented to the south or west 

A moving bulkhead permits the area 
of each pool to be divided into various 
lengths. When the bulkhead is in the 
center of the pool, large folding doors 
permit the room to be divided into 
two smaller pools for use by boys’ and 
girls’ classes simultaneously. 

Each pool is 100 feet long and 30 
feet wide, with diving facilities at 
each end of the plunge. If the regu- 
lation length of 75 feet is desired for 
swimming the bulkhead is 
moved to set up a pool of this length. 
The bulkhead and dividing partition 
are constructed completely of alumi- 
num, with extruded aluminum mem- 
bers to provide the structural strength 
The bulkheads being in- 
stalled in the two newest pools 
are electrically operated. Mechanically 
driven motors are hermetically sealed 
within the bulkhead. 

The deck of each pool is exception- 
ally wide so that it can be used for 
instructional purposes. The gutters 
are the roll-out type, with the water 
coming to the top of the pool and 


meets, 


necessary. 
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the gutters set back about 15 inches 


from the edge 

The 
by 130 
are finished in ceramic glazed brick 


entire room is about 48 feet 


feet. Side walls of the room 


tile or terra cotta. The pool and the 


floor areas are finished in 


Daylight enters partly 


adjacent 
ceramic. tile 
through glass panels in large doors and 
partly through glass blocks. The entire 
room is acoustically treated 

now in 
high 
schools, and more are being planned 


Four of these pools are 


operation in Detroit's newer 





et 


mis ARS a 


id 


Special rubber weatherstripping seals all of the joints, mak- 
ing the doors to the sundeck virtually airtight when closed. 
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The instructor can cross over the bulkhead at any time or can stand on it 


to give instructions to swimmers. There are starter-blocks at the end of the 
pool and also hand-holds. The springboard is 1 meter aluminum adjustable. 


The recreation department of the 
found that it is 
much cheaper and more satisfactory to 
city 


city of Detroit has 


cooperate with the schools in 
building these indoor-outdoor pools in 
areas where the city has not previous- 
ly built a swimming pool than to 
build and operate its own pools. 
Weather in Detroit usually is warm 


enough in the latter part of June and 


early in September to permit the high 
school students also to enjoy the sun- 
deck and the outdoor advantages of a 
pool 

The big folding doors, which per 
mit a pool to be reached from the 
outside, are 14 feet high, and the total 
opening for the doors is 84 feet. The 
doors, as is virtually all exposed metal 
equipment, are made of aluminum 


& - a a 


cinerea ce teenost 








When the weather is warm enough, the doors are opened 
so that students can go outdoors to enjoy the sundeck. 
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THESE CHANGING TIMES 


when che 


AGO 


had 


A FEW YEARS 


school administrator built and 


dedicated a new school building, he 


thus reached the climax, the crown- 


ing triumph, and the culmination of 


his career. Shortly thereafter, in the 


glow of a rising tax rate, he left town 
either by mutual consent or by request 
The 50-50 


erected, One 


rHLe, F r One buildings 


77 pe yinte nde nt demo 
1s/ ed. 

Of course, before the superintend- 
ent thus wandered on, he received the 
warm appreciation of the community 
There was a gala dedication at which 
the stage was jammed with local may- 
ors, senators, contractors and sundry 
ippreciators. Thank you's were flung 
around in profusion until 3 a.m., when 
at long last the keys to the building 
were passed from architect to board 
president to superintendent to anyone 
else who seemed keyless at the mo- 
ment. Eventually a plaque was erected 


j 


in which the superintendent's name 


appeared in smal] letters below that 
of the plumbing contractor. But long 
this final memorial stone 


before was 


put in place our hero was only one 
more statistic in a noble line of pred- 
ecessors 


But lo, 
this present flurry of automation, as- 


these changing times! In 


sembly lines, and public fecundity, 
one more school building is a tempor- 
ary nightmare only. Before one school 
is up, the board is locked in mortal 
combat with a couple of others. Blue- 
prints get so mixed that the Tudor 
plans blossom out as a split-level air 
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‘Chalk Dust’; A. War- 
ren Schmidt, assistant 
commissioner for school 
finances and adminis- 
trative services; Don L. 
Essex, director, division 
of school buildings and 
grounds, and Burton A. 
Stilson, building con- 
struction engineer, New 
York State Education 
Department, examine 
Mr. Stilson’s State Merit 
Award. He suggested 
a new system for filing 
of building blueprints. 


academy 


down 


As the superintendent hur- 
ries the street insulting future 
bonding companies, he collides with 
a new school building he forgot he 
had forgotten In his haste to keep 
ip with the population, he dedicates 
several brick kilns and the new Odd 
Fellows Temple and breaks a bottle 
over the cornerstone of the _ local 
temperance society 

Does this imperil his job? Not so, 
for his curriculums can wait, but the 
flood of must be 
housed. Truly, the song of the bull- 
dozer is in the land, and the end is 
not yet. With an assist from the 
American populace, the show goes on, 
and, like it or not, today’s superin- 
tendent must discard his mortarboard 


for a trowel and his dusty pointer for 


rising occupants 


a slide rule. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
What, No Agenda? 


AS ALICE and the White Knight 
entered the school board meeting, the 
great confusion. 
Members were jumping on and off 
their hobbyhorses, bumping merrily 
into one another with gleeful abandon. 
In the background, a merry-go-round 
wheezed its ancient tune and, from 
time to time, the board members 
would jump aboard and ride madly 
for the brass ring. 

“What do we do now?” asked the 
Eager Beaver as the carousel tempo- 
rarily slowed down. 

“That is an excellent question,” said 
the board president looking around 


scene was one of 





hopefully to see if there might not 
be a lack of quorum 

Maybe we ought to build a few 
buildings,” said the school architect. 
Nobody, of course, paid any mind 
because it was recognized the poor 
tellow had a 6 per cent psychosis. 

“What were we discussing at the 
last meeting?” asked the Eager Beaver 

"We a meeting last 
time,’ said the president, “because no 


didn't have 
one showed up 
“Might we consider a new salary 
schedule, maybe,” suggested the young 
principal, who had just been warned 
of an unusually large personal over- 
draft at the local bank. 
Too salaries, 
Economy Member. "We still have some 
teachers left over from last year. 
any trom the 
meeting we had before the one we 
didn’t have?” asked the Eager Beaver 
The Board clerk looked around. in 
embarrassment. “I forgot to bring the 
minutes,” he said, searching his pock- 


soon. tor said the 


Is_ there business 





ets. “But there is a delegation of tax- 
payers outside demanding action.” 

“Tell them we have no time,’ said 
the president, “but, as a matter of 
principle, we condemn their action.” 

A recess was declared while the 
principal left the room to tell off the 
delegation. He returned shirtless and 
pantless, but no notice was taken of 
this commonplace occurrence. 

The principal reported, “They say 
we no longer teach reading.” “Maybe 
we should investigate,” suggested the 
president. “Are there any reports from 
any other committees and, if so, why?” 

There being no reports, all commit- 
tees were discharged with a sitting 
vote of thanks. 

“I move we adjourn,” said the Eager 
Beaver. 

There was no second to the motion, 
inasmuch as the members had already 
gone to Joe’s pie wagon for more 
substantial refreshment. 
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Not a cafeteria or a strait-jacket approach, 


this instructional program gives all students (1) preparation 


for citizenship, (2) specialization in areas of 


choice, (3) intellectually stimulating experiences, 


and (4) remedial instruction to meet minimum standards. 


Four Purposes for Secondary Curriculum 


ERNEST G. LAKE, 


Superintendent of Schools 


” 


F YOU encounter a school adminis 
trator expressing pride in or even 
satisfaction with the high school cur 
riculum, the chances are that he’s an 
easy man to satisfy. Most schoolmen 
are frankly perplexed over their high 
school program. They admit it, and 
they are ever looking about for a way 
or ways to improve the curriculum 
After of faculty and 


administrative study, the instructional 


two years 
program of secondary schools of 
Racine, Wis., is being thoroughly 
The story of this reor- 
ganization and of the dynamic four- 


reorganized. 


purpose curriculum that has emerged 


will unfold in this interview with 
Racine’s superintendent of 
Ernest G. Lake. 
high schools and, in the typical Wis- 
consin pattern, a vocational and adult 


school. 


Q. Dr. Lake, when did your new 
high school curriculum program go 
into effect? 


schools, 
Racine has two senior 


A. For sophomores, last September. 
By September 1957 all of our 2200 
students will be involved. 


Q. What prompted the striking 
changes being made? 

A. When the principals’ annual re- 
ports for 1952 came in, we could tell 
at a glance that the two senior high 
schools faced a number of common 
problems of educational urgency. It 
was agreed that a joint committee of 
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Racine, Wis 


teachers trom both schools—William 


Horlick and Washington Park—could 


best provide the solutions 


As a joint committee, we asked 
ourselves two questions: (1) Is the 
present program structure consistent 


with our philosophy of secondary edu- 
cation? (2) Are our students being 
forced into either the academic crowd 
or the practical crowd, regardless of 
their own interests? 


Q. Was your former program 
constructed much the same as that 
of other high schools? Or did yours 
have some significant differences? 

A. There were similiarities and a 
few differences. Suppose I explain: 

For example, there was the usual 
problem of relationship between re- 
quired subject matter and electives. 
The cafeteria approach of permitting 
all kinds of electives is seldom desir- 
able. Nor is the strait-jacket approach. 
We were determined to design a 
program that would be neither too 
restrictive nor so indiscriminately elec- 
tive that the student would have no 
particular goal. 

Also, the faculty committee be- 
lieved that too much student time was 
being spent in study halls. The city 
was paying high salaries to teachers 
merely to supervise study. 

Another problem always with us, 
as it is with most schools, was whether 
to continue the credit system or to 


seek out a better measurement t 
determine fitness for graduation. 
had 
1 


adopted 10 years earlier, there were 


Since our curriculum been 
a number of learning experiences we 
wanted to add; some might better be 
sloughed off 

Then there was some public criti- 
cism of student competence in spell- 
ing, writing, computation and lan 
guage. Perhaps some minimums should 
be set that could be expected of each 
graduate. 

Another important consideration for 
the years ahead was the requirement 
of more elements common to all stu- 
dents. 

Another difficult problem 
one with us—was that senior high 
school students were allowed to grad- 
uate at the end of two and one-half 
years if they acquired enough credits 


a unique 


Q. This faculty committee, how 
was it organized? 

A. We called it the committee on 
secondary school problems. It was 
made up of staff members from both 
senior high schools and from our divi- 
sion of instructional services. Members 
were selected by the administrative 
staff with the advice of several mem- 
bers of the teaching force. We had 
representation from both high schools 
and from all subject areas. It was 
agreed that committee members would 
meet regularly and would receive 
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PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR SENIOR HIGH 





GENERAL STUDIES 


SPECIALIZATION 





Fine Arts Ix (Grades 10-12). Re 
quired of all who have not taken 
or will not take art or music in 
9-12 or dramatics in 11-12. 


ART 


Prerequisites 


Basic Art ly, 2z. (Prerequi- 
site to all specialized courses 
in Art.) 


Courses 
Drawing—Painting—Graphics ly 
(Grades 11-12}. Commercial and 
Creative Design Iz (I 1-12). Tex- 
tiles—Metalcrafts—Jewelry ly 
(11-12). Ceram.—Pottery—Scul. 
Iz (11-12). Studio ly, 2z (12). 


Concentration 
Two units made up of Basic 
Art plus any other special 
ized courses. 





BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Personal Typing Ix. 


Bookkeeping Ix. 


Typing Ix, 2x, 3x (10-12). Sten- 
ography l-y, 2z, 3y, 4z (11-12). 
Must be accompanied or preceded 
by Typing |, 2, 3. Office Practice 
Ix (12). Bookkeeping 2x (10-12). 
Student Treasury Ix, 2x, (10-12). 
Selected by instructor. 


Stenographic Sequence: 
Stenography 1-4. Typing 
1-3. Office Practice |. Cler- 
ical Sequence: Typing |, 2. 
Bookkeeping |, 2. Office 
Practice |. Commercial 
Law | or 2. 





Student enrolled 6 semesters in 
Sequence A or B. Seq. A—Eng. 
ly, 2z, 3y, 4z, 5y, plus Eng. 6z 
Reading or Eng. 6z Writing. Seq. 
B—Eng. iy, 2z, 3y, 4z, plus Adv. 


Eng. 5y, 6z. 
ENGLISH 


English 


Advanced English 5y and 6z (12). 


Supplementary work, to which pupils who fail to attain 
minimum standards will be assigned, is available in: Oral 
Communication Lab., Writing and Spelling Lab., Reading 
and Vocabulary Lab. Such work is in addition to the re- 


quired English courses. 


Students may not offer 
English in meeting the 
graduation requirement to 
specialize in one area. 





FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Latin ly. 
German ly. 
French ly. 


Latin 2z, 3y, 4z (10-12). German 
2z, 3y, 4z, 5y, 6z (10-12). French 
2z, 3y, 4z, 5y, 6z (10-12). 


Two years in any one lan- 
guage. 





HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Homemaking Ix, 2z. (Pre- 
requisite to all specialized 
courses in Home Economics, 


Clothing 1B, and Foods |B.) 


Clothing | Ay, 2z, 3y, (11-12). 
Clothing 3 is a course to be given 
at the Vocational School. Foods 
| Ay, 2z, 3y (11-12). 


Two years in sequence, e.g 
Homemaking Ix, 2y, Foods 
|Ay, 2z or Homemaking Ix, 
2z, Clothing Ay, 2z or 
three years chosen from the 
specialization or enrichment 
areas. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Drafting Ix, 2x. (Prerequi- 
site to all specialized courses 
in Industrial Arts.) Metals 
Ix. 2x, 3y, 4z. Graphic Arts 
Ix, 2x, 3y, 4z. Test battery 
at Vocational School and 
permission of department 


Woodworking 3y, 4z (I1-12). 
Metals 3y, 4z (11-12). Electricity 
By, 4z (11-12). Drafting 3y, 4z (I1- 
12). Graph. Arts 3y, 4z (11-12). 
AT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Machine Shop 5y, 6y; 7z, 8z (12). 
Graphic Arts 5y, 6y; 7z, 8z (12). 
Welding ly, 2y; 3z, 4z (12). Auto 
Mechanics ly, 2y; 3z, 42 (12). 


Two units in sequence in 
any one of the seven shop 
areas will constitute a field 
of specialization. 





MATHEMATICS 


Algebra ly, 2z. 


Algebra ly, 2z (9-12). Mathemat- 
ies ly, 2z, 3y, 4z, 5y, 6z (10-12). 
Students in Math. | may transfer 
to Gen. Math. when feasible. 


Mathematics ly, 21, 3y, 4:2. 
SUPPLEMENTARY: Refresh- 
er Math. 1x (12) enrollees 
determined by fests. 





Fine Arts Ix (10-12). Required of 
all who have not taken or will not 
take art or music in 9-12 or drama- 
tics in 11-12. ly, 2z, 3y, 4z, 5y, 6z 


Vy time, V4 
MUSIC unit, (10-12). 


Recommendations of pre- 
vious instructors. Beginning 
theory, x. Consent of the 
instructors. 


Band Ax, full or '/p time, (10- 
12). Orch. Ax, full or Y time, 
(10-12). Adv. Chorus, x, full time 
(10-12). Adv. Theory ly, '/2 time, 


V4 unit (11-12). Compos., Arrang., | 


Cond. Iz, /z time, '/4 unit (11-12). 


Any two units in specialized 
courses. 





PHYS. ED. 





SCIENCE 


Biology ly, 2z (10-12). Students 
may transfer to Life Sci. when 
feasible. Physics ly, 2z (11-12). 
Phys. 2z may be elected before 
ly. Chem. ly, 2z (11-12). 


Any two units in specialized 
courses 





Student enrolled for 6 semesters: 
World Backgrounds U.S. Hist., ly 
2z (10), U.S. Hist., ly, 2z (11) 


World Problems ly (12). 


Students may not offer 
Social Studies in meeting 
the graduation requirement 
to specialize in one area. 





Soc. Problems Ix, Econ. Problems 
Ix (12) 
SOCIAL 
Adv. Public Speaking Ix (II-12) | Students may not offer 
Speech in meeting the 
ee ee tee en ee Pa ae on Sees ee eaten. | amused requsemantiie 
SUPPLEMENTARY: Oral Communication, x, 1/2 time, 4 specialize in one area. 
SPEECH unit, enrollees determined by English teachers (10-12). 





x—Courses offered both semesters y—Courses offered first semester z1—Courses offered second semester 
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ENRICHMENT 





Arts and Crafts ly (Grades |1- 
12). Art Appreciation Iz (11-12). 
Basic Art Ix, 2x (10-12). 





Personal Typing Ix (9-12). Book- 
keeping Ix (10-12). Commercial 
Law ly, 2z (11-12). 


Driver Education, '/> time, '/4 unit 
(10-12). Classroom phase only. 





Publications Workshop, x, '/2 time, 
V4 unit. (May take 6 semesters.) 
Journalism ly, /2 time, '/4 unit 
(10-12). Creative Writing Iz, '/ 
time, '/4 unit (11-12). Play Read- 
ing ly, '/ time, Yq unit (11-12). 
Poetry Iz, '/, time, '/4 unit (11-12). 





Latin ly (10-12). 
German ly (10-12). 
French ly (10-12). 





Homemaking Ix, 2z (10-12) 
Clothing IBx (11-12). Foods 
(11-12). Furnishings ly (11-12). 
Family Living Ix (12, boys, girls). 
Home Mot. Iz (12). Foods IA, 2 
to boys with approval of Home 
Econ. Dept. Head and principal. 





Woodworking Ix, 2x (10-12). 
Metals Ix, 2x (10-12). Electricity 
Ix, 2x (10-12). Drafting Ix, 2x 
(10-12). Graphic Arts Ix, 2x (10- 
12). Blueprint Reading Ix (10-12). 
Architectural Drawing ly, 2z (10- 
12). Electronics ly, 2z (11-12). 
(Prerequisite either Electricity |, 
2 or Physics |, 2). 





General Mathematics ly, 2z (10- 
12). 





Band Bx, '/p time, '/4 to '/> unit, 
(10-12). Orchestra Bx, '/ time, '/, 
to '/2 unit (10-12). Beginning 
theory Ix, '/2 time, 4 unit. (10- 
12). Chorus x, '/ time, 4 to 2 
units, (10-12). 





P.E. Assistants Ix, 2x, '/> time, '/4- 
Vy unit (10-12) selected by in- 
structor. 





Life Science ly, 2z (10-12). 2 may 
be elected before |. Physical 
Science ly, 2z (10-12). 2 may be 
elected before |. 





World Geography Iz (11-12). 
Party Politics ly, '/2 time, '/4 unit 
(11-12). 





Dramatics ly, 2z (10-12). Oral 
Interpretation Ix (11-12). Leader- 
ship course Ix, '/2 time, |/4 unit 
(10-12). 
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credit toward salary adjustment. The 
committee held meetings over a period 
of two and one-half years. During the 
final year the members met some 50 


hours. 


Q. How many members were 
there? 

A. Twenty-six. The board allowed 
us an outside consultant. Ellsworth 
Tompkins, formerly specialist in large 
high schools for the U.S. Office of 


Education, served as our chief adviser. 


Q. How did the committee func- 
tion? 

A. Members agreed on a five-point 
program: (1) to study and discuss 
all recent high school curriculum 
studies; (2) to apply their resource 
materials to basic problems, having 
isolated these problems; (3) to write 
to other school systems to learn their 
curriculum practices; (4) to consult 
with other faculty members and with 
specialized staff personnel whenever a 
question arose about present practices 
or possible changes, and finally (5) 
to provide a curriculum structure that 
would incorporate the committee's 
answers to the vexing problems first 
given it. 


Q. What previous curriculum 
studies did the committee find espe- 
cially helpful? 

A. There were five: (1) Robert J. 
Havighurst’s “Developmental Tasks 
and Education,” (2) “Education for 
All American Youth—A_ Further 
Look,” (3) “General Education in a 
Free Society,” (4) “General Educa- 
tion in School and College,” and (5) 
an unpublished report to a faculty 
committee at Yale University. 


Q. In making up the committee, 
did you include department heads? 

A. Not always. We wanted a fresh 
look at our over-all high school prob- 
lem. We did have all the various de- 
partment heads come to committee 
meetings now and then, and we did 
review with them changes and possible 
improvements in each area. Again, 
when the reports were all brought to- 
gether, we had department heads and 
the subject specialists review them. 

In fact, our committee was chosen 
from teachers, administrators and heads 
of departments, but it was not dom- 
inated by any single interest group. 
This arrangement did away with bias. 
As a result, we solved many problems 
we could not have solved if we had 
dealt with department heads only. 








Q. What was the committee's first 
recommendation? 

A. That the fundamental purpos« 
of a high school is to provide educa 
tional opportunities for every student 
able to benefit by them. The committee 
expressed this in simple terms. Each 
student, it said, should have an op 
portunity: (1) to develop his poten 
tialities; (2) to acquire vocational! 
knowledge, technics and skills; (3) 
to have experiences that are common 
preparation for citizenship; (4) to 
have experiences that are intellectually 
stimulating. Thus after many months 
of careful consideration the committec 
arrived at a decision on purpose which 


was clearly stated and to the point 


Q. What did you decide to do to 
meet this purpose? 

A. The committee proposed that 
the curriculum be divided into four 
separate areas. Thus we could ensure 
that all students would have learning 
experiences that are common prepara 
tion for citizenship. We could require 
students to specialize in a particular 
area of their choice. We would cbtain 
for all students the opportunity to 
engage in intellectually stimulating 
activities. Finally, we would require 
remedial instruction in fundamental 
skill areas for those students falling 
below a minimum standard. 


Q. What do you call the four 
areas? 

A. General studies, specialized stud 
ies, enrichment studies, and supple 


mentar) stud te f. 


Q. Tell us a little about each 
area. First of all, general studies. 

A. General studies are learning ex- 
periences in preparation for good citi- 
zenship. These are to be required of 
all students. General studies will in- 
clude such topics as citizenship, basic 
language and arithmetic skills, self 
evaluation skills, appreciation of the 
fine arts, development of health and 
natural laws applicable to everyday 
living, knowledge of and respect for 
law, use of leisure time and under 
standing of various groups in our 
society. The subjects are to be char 
acterized by a variety of activities and 
by different standards in the classroom 


Q. What do you mean by in- 
dividualized standards in the class- 
room? 

A. It is our feeling that in classes 
in which all students are required to 
take the subjects we should not at- 
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empt to group students 


After all, in society they are 


NOMOEC 
neously 
not homogeneously grouped. We also 
believe that the accomplishment stand- 
ards should be such that every boy and 
girl can be successful. In fact, we feel 
that a student can fail such a subject 
and still go on because there is not 
the 


necessarily between 


subjects. All are required to be citi- 


continuity 
zens; all are required to maintain 
homes and to understand the past and 
the present problems of our society-— 
without regard to I.Q 

Q. How much time will be spent 
on general studies? 

A. In English, six semesters out of 
three years. In social studies, six semes- 
(The latter will include a year 
in world backgrounds, a year in U.S 
history, and a year in social and 


cers. 


e€co- 


nomic problems.) In physical educa 


tion, six semesters, twice a week. In 


fine arts—music or art—one course. 


Q. Tell us about the specialized 
studies. 

A. Here students get learning ex- 
periences in a special interest field. 


Specialized studies are therefore elec- 
and selective, 


by adherence to fixed minimum stanc 


tive They are marked 
ards. These can be special vocational 
skills or preparation for college en- 
trance. Students must either be able 
to succeed in these studies or attempt 


another area of specialization. 


Q. How are the minimum stand- 
ards set? 

A. These standards are fixed by the 
requirements set by the vocation or 
profession the student is training for 
In most cases the groups will be homo- 
they will naturally 


geneous because 


select themselves. 

Q. Name some of these special- 
ties. 

A. Art, commercial education, for- 
eign language study, home economics, 
machine shop, graphic arts, welding, 


auto mechanics, mathematics, music, 
science. When the high school is un- 
able to offer all of the advanced 


le 4 al 


vocational school, and we permit joint 


studies, we cooperate with our 


enrollment in the vocational school 


Q. Is the Racine vocational school 
a separate organization? 

A. In Wisconsin vocational schools 
are operated by boards appointed by 
the school boards. They levy 
their own tax and raise funds for their 
own budget; therefore, they are sepa- 
rately managed. 


loc al 
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Q. What courses that you don’t 
offer can a student take at the voca- 
tional school? 

A. We provide preliminary train- 


ing in woodworking, metals, elec- 
tricity, drafting, graphic arts, machine 
shop, and welding. The vocational 
school offers the last two semesters in 
machine shop, graphic arts, welding 
and auto mechanics. The vocational 
school has advanced courses in home 
economics. Our high schools, how- 
ever, will offer advanced courses in 


clothing, particularly in tailoring 


Q. In advanced work in machine 
shop, do you expect the student to 
come out a trained machinist? 

A. In most of these specialized 
areas, apprenticeship training is re- 
quired. Our high schools offer the 
first three years required by the ap- 
prenticeship training program. We 
then with the vocational 
school and with authorities in labor 
and industry to set up the apprentice- 
ship period. This is particularly true 


co yperate 


in the field of machine shop instruc- 


true in auto me- 
chanics and in welding, where usually 


that doesn’t 


tion its not so 


students can do work 


require apprenticeship training. 


Q. How early must a student de- 
cide whether he is going to take a 
college preparatory course or is go- 
ing to specialize in vocational 
studies? 

A. We encourage students to make 
some of these decisions in the ninth 
grade, the last year in junior high 
school. We spend a good deal of time 
in ninth grade civics classes discussing 
possible occupations and professions. 
At that each student makes a 
rather thorough study of a particular 
occupation. He must decide in seventh 


grade whether he will take the mathe- 


time 


matics courses required for college 
students or whether he will take the 
general mathematics program. In ninth 
grade we offer a start in language 
study. We believe that students should 
take a minimum of from three to four 


years in any language 


Q. Does that mean that even be- 
fore he enters senior high school a 
student may already have eliminated 
himself from future college train- 
ing? 

A. Although it is wise for a student 
to have made that decision in the 
nine grade, it does not mean he can’t 
attend college if he fails to decide 
early. In the tenth grade we again 


ofter all ninth 
student can take 


in the tenth year or even later. 


grade subjects. The 
algebra, for example, 
He 


can start a language in the tenth or 


even in the eleventh grade. It cer- 
tainly is wise, however, for the student 
to decide by the time he registers in 
senior high school whether he is go- 
ing on to college in order that he may 
be fully qualified. 

Q. What percentage of your stu- 
dents go to college? 

A. About one-third. Another third 
take some kind of specialized train- 
ing, and about a third remain in the 
community doing work that does not 
require college attendance or special- 
ized training 

Q. The third area mentioned was 
enrichment studies. Tell us more. 

A. Enrichment studies are con- 
cerned with learning experiences that 
students desire because of some special 
interest or aptitude. They are there- 
fore elective and not selective. They 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. They 
develop skills for pleasure and lead 
toward specialization. Like general 
studies, these courses are characterized 
by individualized standards. 


Q. What are some of the enrich- 
ment courses? 

A. We found out that, when we 
set up a separate category called en- 
richment courses, we needed to add 
many subjects. We have expanded 
the art program and now offer three 
programs: arts and crafts, art appre- 
ciation, and courses in basic art. 

Offerings in the business education 
department include personal typing, 
bookkeeping and commercial law. In 
the English department, we offer a 
workshop program in publications and 
courses in journalism, creative writing, 
poetry and play reading. Generally 
speaking, the first-year courses in home 
economics and industrial arts are con- 
sidered enrichment studies. In music, 
there are band, orchestra and begin- 
ning theory in chorus. In physical 
education, we have a program for 
student assistants to help the teachers 
in various leadership activities. Courses 
in life science and in physical science 
are listed as enrichment courses, as 
well as a course in world geography 
and one in party politics. In speech, 
we allow a course in dramatics and 
one in leadership. 


Q. Doesn’t this enrichment pro- 
gram require a teacher of more than 
ordinary qualifications? 
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A. Owe thing we ve learned in Our 
elementary school instruction program 
is that a teacher can be versatile and 
can permit pupils of varying abilities 
to carry on the same program together. 
We find that the new program en- 
courages high school teachers to 
attempt the same kind of teaching 
program. We also find that we must 
prov ide more subjects and that means 
we need more teachers 


Q. The final area, supplementary 
studies, what of this? 


A. This classification is one of the 
important contributions of our whole 
realignment. We offer an opportunity 
for students who fail to meet minimum 
standards in writing, spelling, reading 
and vocabulary work and arithmetic 
to schedule special teacher help. We 
try to determine by proper testing in 
the junior year whether students have 
deficiencies in these fields. We take 
into consideration their native ability, 
and we do not try to force upon stu- 
dents standards they cannot meet. 

Not only do we find that this type 
of program helps pupils who are 
deficient in some of the basic skills 
of learning, but we find that many 
pupils need more advanced skills be- 
cause of their own personal desires 
of attending college or of advancing 
in some special field. Therefore, we 
select pupils on the basis of these 
desires and do not necessarily schedule 
only the pupils who just can’t meet 
minimum We thus pro- 
vide both for the student who wishes 
to obtain an outstanding skill and for 
the pupil who needs to bring his skill 
up to a minimum standard. 


essentials. 


Q. How do you determine which 
of the students will take supplemen- 
tary studies? 

A. Generally speaking, we use sev- 
eral methods. In mathematics there 
are standardized achievement examina- 
tions in both computation and prob- 
lem solving. As a matter of fact, the 
author of these standardized tests was 
our mathematics consultant for many 
years. If students fail to come up to 
minimum standards, we require them 
to do one of two things: to take a 
refresher mathematics course their last 
year or to demonstrate in other ways 
how they can bring up their work in 
mathematics. We have found over 
many years that a refresher mathe- 
matics course given the last year seems 
to be the best possible way of reestab- 
lishing arithmetic skills. 
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We give standardized tests and use 
teachers’ marks and teachers’ subjec- 
tive judgments in scheduling boys and 
girls for special language arts labora- 
We plan to establish labora- 
tories for oral communication, for 
written language, for spelling work, 


tories. 


and for reading and vocabulary. We 
will keep students in these laboratories 
as long as they need to stay to bring 
their work up to the standards set 
Credit is allowed so long as not more 
than one course is offered for grad- 


uation 


Q. You changed your usual sys- 
tem of credits in the new program. 
How about that? 

A. Yes, there 
mental changes. A 
longer acquire enough credits to grad- 
uate early, nor can he acquire the 
minimum amount and then cut his 
last year schedule. Each year a student 
must register for a minimum of five 
and one-half subjects out of a six- 
period day, and he must attend the 
school for a minimum of three years. 
This means that during the three-year 
period he has a minimum requirement 
of 1614 classroom units; about half 
of these units are in general studies. 
However, students are required to 
show a satisfactory performance in 
only 1444 of the 1614 units. If a 
student receives a poor grade in a 
specialization course, he must repeat 
the course in order to continue in 
that sequence. In the general studies 
area, however, the poor student is 
allowed to move forward in sequence, 
unless he himself wishes to repeat 
the course. 

This type of program gives a great 
deal of flexibility. It permits students 
to take more subjects than they do 
in the average high school, and it also 
permits them to make some mistakes 
in their high school program and still 
go forward with their class. Though 
we have been in the program only 
one year, we find that students can 
easily take five and one-half subjects, 
and it certainly eliminates study hall 
problems. 


Q. A student must take a mini- 
mum of 1614 units, yet he needs to 
pass only 1414 units. Does that 
mean that a student can fail two 
units and still be graduated with 
his class? 


were several funda- 


student can no 


A. Yes. However, he must be suc- 
cessful in one specialization area. He 
could fail a course in general studies 
and perhaps a course in his first try 


at specialization, but beyond that he 
could not fail and still stay with his 
class 

Q. A student is in school six 
periods a day and he must take five 
and one-half courses. What is the 
sixth period, generally? 

A. Usually, the sixth period is com 
prised of two and one-half periods 
of physical education, or it 
include a period or two in some en- 
band or 


may 


richment subject, such as 
orchestra. The average student in our 
high school will be taking 28 periods 
out of 30 and only two periods will 
be assigned for library or study hall 
work. 

Q. Has eliminating study halls 
changed the teacher load? 

A. No. The majority of our teach- 
ers are still teaching five subjects and 
have one period for various activities 
and for conferences. It does mean 
that fewer teachers are assigned to 
large study hall groups. 

Q. Eventually you will have to 
add more teachers, won’t you? 

A. Yes. Increasing the offerings re- 
quires more teachers. We are finding 
that students are taking many more 
enrichment courses, and we expect the 
number of these courses to increase 
That means more teachers and possi- 


bly more rooms. 

Q. With study halls eliminated, 
how do you handle the homework 
problem? 


A. Teachers are encouraged to carry 


on some supervised study as a part of 
each period. They are also encouraged 


to limit the amount of homework. 
The homework load is approximately 
the same under the new program as it 
was under the old. Probably more 
work is now being done under the 
direct supervision of the subject 
teacher. We are watching this aspect 
carefully, because we could easily find 
that students are overloaded on home- 
work assignments. 

Q. Were there special problems 
in changing the curriculum? 


A. Some members of our staff were 
concerned about possible parental ob- 
jections. Some thought their depart- 
ments would be affected adversely by 
the whole program. We have been 
pleasantly surprised for we have had 
no complaints from either source. It 
is too early to judge the effectiveness 
of the program, but I’m sure ail would 
agree that it has gone smoothly so far, 
much to the delight of everyone. 

















OPINION POLL 


Raise all salaries, not just those of science 


teachers; make our profession 


a profession, plead school administrators 


TE TE we ni 


A nationwide sampling of superintendents by The Nation’s Schools 


ore and school 
going 
peded into paying higher salaries to 


their 


boards aren't to be stam- 


science teachers only—not while 
other teachers are financially frustrated 
Raise all salaries, they cry, and remake 
our profession into the image of a 
profession 

Both groups are stoutly opposed to 
paying premium amounts to science 
instructors, however meager the sup- 
ply. Eighty-four per cent of the 
school administrators want teachers of 
other subjects to fare as well financially 
as science teachers; 83 per cent believe 
their school boards are of the same 
opinion 

Moreover, 86 per cent of the school 
men replying to this month’s Opinion 
Poll Say the majority of teachers would 
fight higher pay for those colleagues 
who electrify their students with elec- 
tronics or preside in an atmosphere 


of fumes and nonscheduled fireworks 


COMPETE WITH INDUSTRY 


Suggestion for the pay 


days, 


differential 


is often made these chiefly by 
laymen, in the hope that schools can 
compete with industry for the services 
of those who are trained or are being 


trained in science 


From the nationwide sampling of 
school administrators polled, a typical 
reply is this one from St. Ignace, Mich.: 
If teachers’ salaries were raised to a 
professional level, there would be no 
shortage in science or in other fields 

This comment comes from Dublin, 
Tex.: “A logical sequence of such a 
policy {higher salaries for science 
teachers} might be that we would be 
expected to lower salaries of other 
teachers so we could pay science teach- 
ers more. Too, if we didn’t have good 
reading and English teachers, we 
couldn't produce science teachers or 
scientists anyway. One good teacher 
is just as important and is worth just 
as much as another good teacher.” 

An Oklahoman adds an amen: “A 
primary teacher is just as important 
as a science teacher.” 

A Montana administrator develops 
this theme as “All teachers 
are skilled technicians and should be 


We would solve noth- 


follows: 


paid as such 
ing by paying science teachers more, 
as we are not in a true sense Compet- 
ing with industry for science teachers; 
rather we are competing with all em- 
ployers for the services of individuals 
above the average in intelligence and 
specialized training 





2. Do you 


oppose it? 





HIGHER PAY FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS? 


1. Should public schools compete with 
industry for the services of science 
teachers by paying science teachers 
higher salaries than are paid teachers 
of other subjects in the same school? 


think your school 
would favor such a policy? 


3. If your board adopted such policy, 
wouid the majority of your teachers 


Yes 16% No 84% 
board 

Yes 17% No 83% 

Yes 86% No 14% 
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Connors of Hurley, 


Harley 


contends 


Supt 
W Is., 


fields are finding jobs in industry, so 


that teachers in all 


why favor the science teachers 

Rather than one department getting 
a bigger slice out of the payroll pie, 
several superintendents urged that if 
a change is to be made it be in the 
direction of merit rating. 

Many respondents, believing that all 
teachers 
by industry, sadly report that at present 
their school district is spending all the 


new tax base 


pay should equal that paid 


money it can raise. A 
must be found, they say 

Several school administrators sug- 
gest government or industry subsidies 
for public schools. Directing his ques- 
tion to industry, a Californian writes 
‘Who is going to train scientists if 
all scientists go into industry?” 

Emerson Best of Victory Joint 
School, Clintonville, Pa., writes: “In 
dustry needs to subsidize public schools 
now, because of salary inequalities that 
have been created by labor unions and 
industry and because of the high prices 
resulting therefrom.” 

Other respondents point out that 
school boards have always competed 
with industry and business for em- 
ployes, and no one group should now 
be singled out. Why not make all sal 
aries competitive? they argue. 


A New Hampshire administrator 
asks: “When need shifts to interests 
other than science, then what? 


MINORITY OPINION 


Now let's turn to the fairly meager 
minority on this set of questions. A 
number of these schoolmen say there 


is no choice except to pay science 
teachers more—otherwise, no science 
teachers. Others maintain that once 


science teachers are paid more, other 
teaching fields will feel the influence. 
P. Lanari of 
“There 


Principal Armondo 
Meadowlands, Minn., writes: 
is no question but that the future of 
our country depends very largely on 
competent science and math teachers 
We must compete with industry by 
paying science teachers higher salaries. 

An Illinois superintendent wraps up 
the minority package by asserting 
“This has already been happening in 
other fields where shortages of teachers 
What about 
What 


have existed vocational 

agriculture? 

nomics?” 
Some school systems circumvent the 


assigning extra 


about home eco 


salary schedule by 
duties to science teachers, thus justi- 


fying extra pay. 
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HE superintendent of schools 

occupies a unique position in his 
community. Compared with other pro 
fessional leaders and executives, he is 
the only one of his group in his com- 
munity. Hence what he says and does 
is all the more meaningful to the citi- 
because he 


zens of the community 


occupies an important position of pub- 
lic leadership, making daily contacts 
with parents through their children 
and with many citizens. In contrast, 
other professional people of the com- 
munity, such as physicians, dentists or 
lawyers, make limited contacts with 
small segments of the general public; 
even in so doing they seldom come 
within the scope of public attention 
Similarly, business and industrial lead- 
ers make few direct community con- 
tacts, unless such contacts deal with 
expansion of their enterprise or with 
some common community endeavor 
The educational leader, however, as 


Herold C. Hunt has 


‘stands in the vortex of all of the 


pointed out, 


community's currents, crosscurrents, 
and undercurrents of thought.”! What 
he says and does is of deep concern 
to everyone in the community, the 
pupils, the teacher, the parents, and 
the community in general. Indeed, his 
leadership may extend 
local area into state and national life. 

If educational leaders of quality are 


to be attracted and retained, one might 


outside his 


assume that there is a correspond- 
ing remuneration for these persons 
commensurate with their ability and 
leadership. Two decades ago the super- 
intendent was paid a salary about five 
times that of the median elementary 
classroom teacher's salary in cities of 
the same size. This ratio has gradually 
declined as the school system has be- 
come smaller. In the meantime, the 
teacher's salary has risen, while the 
educational leader's salary did not keep 
pace; 10 years ago his salary was about 
four times that of the median teacher. 
Now it may be said that the salary 
of the chief school administrator is 
about three times the median salary 
of classroom teachers, considerably less 
in smaller areas. During the last two 

The studies on which these articles are 
based have been conducted in the division 
of school administration of the school of 
education, University of Pittsburgh, during 
the last three years. They represent an at- 
tempt to ascertain the prevailing economic 
position of teachers and administrators 
through personal interviews and similar 
means. 

‘Hunt, Herold C.: School Administration 
Is Being Recognized by the Public as a 
Full Fledged Profession, The Nation's 
Schools 51:46 (January) 1953. 
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Better salaries are needed 


To Attract and Retain 
Administrative Leaders 


Third in a series of articles interpreting recent research by 


WILLIAM A. YEAGER 


Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


decades, the salaries of business and 
industrial executives have risen by 
leaps and bounds to the point where 
the comparison has become most em- 
barrassing. The incomes of physicians, 
lawyers and dentists have shown 
marked increases, with the income of 
educational leaders again suffering by 
comparison.” 

It should be remembered that the 
relative value of one’s income should 
be considered in terms of what these 
-that is, in terms of 
purchasing power. The standard of 
living to which he aspires or which 


dollars will buy 


he has attained, together with his in- 
creasing needs and corresponding ex- 
penses, determines to a large extent 
the value of the amount of his income 
and the need for supplementing it in 
some form, if it is inadequate. To 
these observations should be added the 
value of the dollars in terms of “take 
home” pay, after all payroll deductions 
are taken into consideration 


FACTORS AFFECTING SALARIES 

The salaries of superintendents are 
affected by many factors. Many states 
have established minimum salaries to- 
gether with increments for varying 
sizes of districts and different types 
of positions. Beyond these minimum 
levels, the superintendent's salary may 
be increased materially (1) if there is 
greater wealth in the community be- 
hind each teacher, (2) as the number 
of teachers increases, (3) as teachers’ 
salaries increase, although not pro- 
portionately, (4) as the incomes of 
other professions increase, although 

*For data on these comparisons, the reader 
is referred to Ruml, Beardsley, and Tickton, 
Sidney G.: Teaching Salaries Then and 
Now, Bulletin No. 1, The Fund for the 


Advancement of Education, New York, 
1955. 





not necessarily proportionately, ()) 
if the state legislature passes minimum 
if there is a higher 


Salary acts, (0) 
per teacher, 


average current 
7) if the superintendent is able 


expense 
or (7 
by exceptional service, a dominant or 
pleasing personality, or board friend- 
favorable 
for a salary increase 

Then, too, the extent of the increase 


ships to create a situation 


may be determined by other factors, 
such as funds available and salaries of 
other employes. On the other hand, 
our studies show that high average 
debt service per teacher may have little 
influence in advancing superintend- 
ents’ salaries, although there are no- 
table exceptions. There has been little 
relation between the number of years 
of the superintendent's training and 
his salary until recently; now the num- 
ber of years of training is receiving 
much attention. The number of years 
of service is not a significant factor 
School superintendents in larger cities 
tend to receive higher salaries than 
those in smaller cities and towns. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME 

The prevailing tendency for men 
teachers to supplement their teaching 
salaries through various types of gain- 
ful employment is extending in an 
increasing fashion to the administra- 
tive leadership. It is estimated that, 
in smaller cities and 
about half of all administrative leaders 
now supplement their salaries through 
gainful employment in various ways. 
This tendency is quite alarming, in 


need for 


communities, 


that it indicates 
additional income and breaks down 


apparent 


the prevailing notion that educational 
leadership is a full-time responsibility 
Studies of the problem reveal that 
school administrators so engaged are 
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employed in widely varying types of 


supplemental employment. These are: 
(1) work during school term as farm- 


er, salesman, Carpenter, insurance 


salesman, accountant, public speaker, 
university instructor, or musician (53 
different been 
identified); (2) 


types of work have 


during vaca- 


construc- 


work 


tions, in sales, recreation, 


tion, accounting, banking or other 
business or as a farmer, plumber, sum- 
mer teacher or tax collector (62 types 
of work identified); (3) in occupa- 
tions common to both school year and 
summer. Of these occupations, service 
occupations lead, followed by profes- 
sional and management, clerical and 


sales, skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 


tions, and agriculture; a small number 


engage in occupations classed as un- 
skilled.’ 

In addition, a smaller number of 
superintendents supplement their base 
salaries through public speaking and 
writing, earnings of spouse, and inde- 
pendent incomes, such as rents and 
family allowances. 

The supplemental amounts received 
through these occupations vary widely, 
the median being about $750 annually 
but with a range as high as $4000 
There appears to be little difference 
as to positions held by administrators 
who engage in supplemental gainful 
employment, whether they are superin- 
tendents, principals or other staff of- 
ficers. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME 

Interestingly enough, school ad- 
ministrators so employed declare that 
they need this supplemental income 
to maintain their acquired standard 
of living with its associated expenses. 
A significant reason given by some 
is that school tasks do not provide 
sufficient occupational satisfaction for 
their interest and their energy. Still 
others believe that these opportunities 
provide an outlet for some specialized 
interest and ability and at the same 
time enable them to give some service 
these ad- 
ministrators believe that their present 


to others. In most cases, 


base salary is insufficient to provide 
tor their preferred standard of living 
after payroll deductions 

Among administrators in 
larger cities it is well that 
many supplement their base salaries 


SC he x | 
known 


*Rodemoyer, William | A Study of 
Supplemental Incomes of Full-Time Ad 
ministrative Personnel Under Tenure is 
the Public Schools, doctor's dissertation, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1955. 
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in various ways, such as by lecturing 
or doing consultative work, or through 
The 
college and university professors who 
undoubtedly able to 
maintain the standard of living re- 
quired of them, nor indeed remain in 


private income same is true of 


would not be 


the profession, if supplemental income 
in some form was not forthcoming. 
As to attitudes toward this solution, 
educational leaders differ widely. Many 
believe that this supplemental income 
is highly desirable, affording the in- 
dividual an emotional outlet for his 
energies and a delightful change from 
the nervous nature of his position; on 
the other hand, many believe that the 
position of school superintendent is 
a full-time professional occupation re- 
quiring complete devotion to the job. 
When the superintendent engages in 
outside employment he diffuses his 
energies, robs the schools of a portion 
of his time, lowers thereby the prestige 
of his profession, and loses some 
of the respect of his community. 
Many boards of education prohibit 
such employment for school adminis- 
trators, although many would have 
little concern about spouses who work 
or independent income 
pointed out that the 
leader is 


It should be 
position of an educational 
now generally conceived as full time, 
requiring his full-time services during 
both the school year and the summer. 
Naturally he is entitled to reasonable 
vacations as is anyone with a full-time 
position. In this regard these posi- 
tions differ from classroom teaching 
positions, which must be regarded as 
part time, as was pointed out in a 
Usually principals, 
supervisors and staff officers occupy a 
status bordering on full time, although 
not exactly so, since they are usually 
employed, except in larger cities, for 
a month or more beyond the regular 
school year, for which they receive 


previous article 


additional compensation. 

From the discussion thus far, sev- 
eral conclusions are obvious. Compared 
with the income of other professional 
persons in the community, the income 
of the educational leader has not kept 
pace. Salaries paid on different levels 
vary widely, being affected by many 
factors, many of them local. In addi- 
tion, the following conclusions may 
be indicated 

1. Younger men of ability and apti- 
tude are not attracted to educational 
leadership if and when opportunities 
elsewhere offer promise of greater 


remunerative return. This means that 


many likely younger school adminis- 
trators are heeding the calls of busi- 
ness and industry where the economic 
return is more attractive and the op- 
portunity for advancement and secur- 
ity is more alluring. 

2. Young men in teaching recognize 
the limitations of their own income 
as teachers; consequently, increasing 
numbers are preparing for administra 
tive leadership to increase that income 
This movement should be encouraged, 
provided these aspirants indicate they 
have the essential qualities and at the 
same time maintain a high level of 
teaching competency. 

3. There is now a high mortality 
among educational leaders, as Dr. 
Hunt has pointed out,* because of in- 
creased social and professional pres- 
sures, long working hours, personal 
injustices, dismissals, forced resigna- 
tions, and inadequate support. 

4. Most educational leaders now in 
service remain in their present posi- 
tions, quite satisfied with their salaries, 
working relationships, and community 
associations. 

5. An increasing number of educa- 
tional leaders of all types are supple- 
menting their salaries through gainful 
employment; others have supplemental 
income through the income of work- 
ing wives, investments or inheritance. 


FULL-TIME POSITION 


It seems obvious that the very na- 
ture of educational leadership should 
require the full-time attention and 
services of those who are engaged in 
it without regard to the level of em- 
ployment. Should a_ superintendent 
engage, for money, in any supple- 
mentary activities not directly related 
to his professional responsibility and 
development if they in any way diffuse 
his professional interest? The execu- 
tive direction of an educational en- 
terprise is a serious responsibility, 
requiring the best endeavors of those so 
engaged. Some supplemental activity 
designed to enhance this function, in- 
crease one’s personal development, 
advance his professional status, and 
perform a community, state or national 
service should be engaged in by all 
educational leaders, preferably with- 
out remuneration, provided these activ- 
ities are subordinate to the educational 
leader's primary responsibility, namely, 
the expert direction of the educational 
enterprise. The salary of the educa- 
tional leader should be sufficient to 


‘Hunt: Op. cit., p. 46. 
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enable him to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living commensurate with 
his needs as a professional person and 
comparable with that of any other 
professional person in that community. 

Because of the stress and strain in- 
volved in educational leadership, the 
superintendent's yearly schedule should 
provide for reasonably frequent periods 
for recreation, research, home life, 
reflective thinking, attention to per- 
sonal affairs, and similar essentials 
to personal health and adjustment. By 
maintaining a careful balance among 
the responsibilities of leadership, im- 
proving personal status, extending 
professional and community service, 
and maintaining recreational and emo- 
tional poise and a feeling of confidence 
through reasonable economic security, 
one can be sure of becoming a com- 
petent educational leader 

Since the position of the educa- 
tional leader is perhaps the biggest 
executive job in the community, it 
follows that the approach to the solu- 
tion of the superintendent's remunera- 
tion for his services should be in terms 
of the magnitude of the tasks and the 
competencies expected of him. Assum- 
ing that the task requires all of his 
full-time efforts and devotion, since 
the school board is investing public 
money in American citizens whose 
growth cannot be measured in dollars, 
the best qualified individual, with 
aptitudes peculiarly fitted to that school 
situation, should be sought out. 

He should be well paid for his 
services with the decision as to salary 
made on the following bases: (1) the 
type of educational program which the 
community wishes to develop and for 
which it is willing to pay; (2) the 
size of the school district as measured 
by the pupil population, personnel, 
school plant and facilities, and accom- 
panying wealth; (3) salary schedules 
of all school employes, both profes- 
sional and semi-professional; (4) ex- 
tent of professional and community 
services the superintendent may be 
expected to offer; (5) total school in- 
come available; (6) tax rate and 
indebtedness; (7) potential growth of 
the community, and (8) community 
interest in education. While com- 
parison with salaries of neighboring 
school districts as well as demands of 
applicants may influence decisions, the 
best results are achieved when such 


*National Education Association, What 
to Pay Your Superintendent, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington, D.C., N.E.A., 1952. 
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positive factors as those mentioned 
prevail.® 

There is no greater professional re- 
sponsibility in any community than 
that of educational leadership. The 
appeal to younger men to engage in 


educational leadership on the basis of 


a great humanitarian service is not 
enough in these days when competi- 
tion for leaders is so great in business 
and industry and other professions. 
There must be a corresponding finan- 
cial return to attract and retain the 


most competent leaders in our society. 


SCHOOL LAW 


Corporal Punishment 
Must Be Justified 


LEE O. GARBER 


Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


HE attitudes of schools and teach- 

ers toward the disciplining of 
pupils have come in for critical ex- 
amination and evaluation recently as 
the result of two separate but closely 
related factors: (1) the current attacks 
on public schools, and (2) the highly 
publicized examples of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

As a result some individuals, in- 
cluding teachers, are advocating in- 
creased emphasis on pupil discipline. 
Whereas corporal punishment has been 
frowned upon, and virtually abandoned 
in many schools during the last 20 or 
30 years, there appears to be some 
evidence that the pendulum is now 
swinging in the opposite direction. 
From my contacts with teachers and 
administrators in many parts of the 
country, I am convinced that more 
teachers and administrators are be- 
coming seriously concerned about prob- 
lems of pupil behavior, and some are 
turning to the use of corporal punish- 
ment, generally in its mildest forms. 

Before the legal problems involved 
in, or growing out of, corporal punish- 
ment are considered, the teacher’s rela- 
tion to the child should be understood. 
In the absence of a statute to the con- 
trary, courts are agreed that the teacher 
stands in loco parentis, i.e. in the place 
of the parent, to the child. This does not 
mean, however, that the teacher has 
complete control over the child at all 


times and under all conditions. While 
standing in the place of the parent, the 
teacher does so only to a limited extent 
He is not vested with all of the rights, 
duties and responsibilities of a parent. 
His authority extends only to those 
aspects of the child’s behavior which 
have an effect upon or are related to 
the teacher’s performance of his pro- 
fessional duties and his accomplish- 
ment of the goals of education and to 
the well-being of the school. 

Therefore, it follows that a teacher 
may administer corporal punishment 
to any child under his tutelage who 
performs some act that has an adverse 
effect upon the attainment of the 
teacher’s and/or the school’s goals, in 
the absence of a statute forbidding it. 
Moreover, the teacher’s authority is not 
limited to acts that are violations of 
particular rules or to those committed 
upon school grounds or in school build- 
ings. The teacher may, in other words, 
administer corporal punishment for 
offenses that are not in violation of any 
particular rules and that are committed 
off school property, provided they have 
some direct bearing on the work of 
the school. 

What has been said is applicable 
only in the absence of a statute or a 
school board rule prohibiting the use 
of corporal punishment. Education 
being a state function, the legislature 
may enact any law it sees fit relating 
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to public schools unless prohibited 


from so doing by the constitution 
Thus, the enactment of a statute for 
bidding teachers to use corporal pun 
legislature's 


ishment is within the 


purview. Likewise, because the legis 
lature has delegated the management 
of local schools to local boards of edu 
cation, these boards have the authority 
to pass any reasonable rules concerning 
the operation of their schools that they 
see fit. Certainly a rule banning cor- 
poral punishment is a reasonable rule, 
and the teachers are bound by it. 

In addition to laws relating to cor 
poral punishment, most states have 
laws making cruelty to children a 
criminal offense. Such laws, however, 
do not apply to teachers as long as the 
punishment they administer is not ex 
cessive or of a type that is inherently 
dangerous or under the ban of the law 
Then, of course, all states have laws 
making assault and battery a crime 
These, too, are not applicable to teach 
ers who administer corporal punish- 


ment within the sanctions of the law. 


COMMON LAW STANDARDS 


From what has been said, it should 


wre 
not be concluded that the teacher is 
an absolutely free agent to punish a 


child to any extent and in any 


His 


s dependent upon his 


manner 


that suits his fancy immunity 


from liability 
behavior’s meeting certain common law 
standards. In the first place, the pun- 
ishment he administers must be neither 


nor excessive. In de- 


termining whether the punishment ad- 


unreasonable 


ministered in a particular case is 


inreasonable or excessive, courts will 
consider the nature of the punishment 
administered as well as the gravity of 
the offense committed and the aye, sex 


What 


might be considered suitable punish- 


and physical status of the child 


ment for one particular child who com 
mitted a specific offense might very 
well not be considered suitable punish- 
ment for a considerably younger child 
or for one whose offense was of lesser 
gravity. Teachers must use judgment 
in administering corporal punishment 
and they 
last analysis, it is the court that may 


must remember that, in the 
be called upon to determine whether 
they acted prudently or reasonably. 

As long as the punishment admin- 
istered is reasonable, the courts will 
absolve the teacher from blame, even 
if the punishment results in some in- 


jury to the child that an ordinarily 


prudent person could not have antici- 
pated. In 


one case where corporal 
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punishment aggravated an inherent 
physical weakness of the child and 
resulted in his the court held 


the teacher without liability where the 


injury 


punishment was reasonable and not ex- 


cessive and where it was shown that 
the teacher was without knowledge of 
the child Ss physical condition Had the 
teacher been aware of the child’s weak- 
ness and had he administered punish- 
ment that was not adapted to the child’s 
condition, there is no question that the 


teacher would have been held liable. 


NO “TELL-TALE”’ 


In this 
numerous cases, have held that a spank- 
ing or switching that results in minor 
discoloration of the buttocks, back or 


MARKS 


connection, the courts, in 


legs for a brief period is not necessarily 
excessive, so as to make a teacher civilly 
liable in a suit for damages or criminally 
liable for assault and battery. Teachers, 
however, should not rely upon this 
fact 
that “black and blue” marks are prima 
facie evidence of excessive punishment. 


Some courts might well hold 


Then, too, what appears to be minor 
discoloration to one judge or jury 
might well be considered major dis- 
coloration to another. If corporal pun- 
ishment is to be used, it should be of 
the type that leaves no “tell-tale” marks 
as evidence. 

One exception to the rule of non- 
liability of the teacher who administers 
corporal punishment is to be found 
where the teacher acts arbitrarily or 
in anger. If such can be shown to be 
the that the 
teacher will be held liable. Courts rea- 
son that the function of punishment is 
to show the child the error of his ways 
and to teach him to conform to gen- 
erally accepted standards of conduct 


case, it is fairly clear 


and that it should never be used as an 
instrument of revenge by the teacher. 

While the situation that gave rise 
to one case decided a number of years 
ago is not likely to occur in the future, 
it is interesting to note that it was 
held that the fact that a pupil had 
attained his majority, ze. that he was 
past the age of 21, did not affect the 
right of the teacher to administer cor- 
poral punishment in his case 

In several cases to come before the 
courts, the right of an administrative 
officer—principal or superintendent— 
to administer corporal punishment has 
been questioned. In general, the courts 
agree that the authority to administer 
such punishment, where it exists, is 
not confined to the teacher but may be 
exercised by an administrative officer 











as well. In Texas, however, where 
the statute specifically mentioned that 
teachers may administer corporal pun- 
ishment, it has been held that a prin- 
cipal may not do so with immunity, on 
the ground that the statute, in men- 
tioning only teachers, was exhaustive 
of the subject. 

Regardless of whether the teachers 
in a particular jurisdiction may or may 
not administer corporal punishment, 
no court will hold a teacher liable for 
striking a child where to do so is 
The 
fact that one is a teacher does not de- 
prive him of the right of self-defense. In 
defending himself, however, one is 
always limited to the exercise of that 


necessary for his own defense. 


degree of force which is necessary to 
repel the attack, and if he uses un- 
necessary or excessive force he may be 
held liable in a civil suit for injuries 
incurred, or in a criminal action for 
assault and battery. 


LEGAL ASPECTS STATED 

The legal aspects of corporal pun- 
ishment have been rather succinctly 
stated by an Ohio court in a compara- 
tively recent decision, a quotation from 
which is offered here by way of sum- 
mary: 

“When a teacher gives a pupil cor- 
poral punishment and is charged crim- 
inally therefor, certain fundamental 
propositions of law come to mind. 

“First, the 
parentis {i.e. in the place of a parent} 
and acts in a quasi-judical capacity and 
is not liable for an error in judgment 
in the matter of punishment. 

“Second, the teacher's responsibility 
attaches home to home {i.e. while the 
pupil is on the way to and from 


teacher stands im loco 


school}. 

“Third, there is a presumption of 
correctness of the teacher's actions. 

“Fourth, there is a presumption that 
the teacher acts in good faith. 

“Fifth, mere, excessive or severe pun- 
ishment on the part of the teacher does 
not constitute a crime unless it is of 
such a nature as to produce or threaten 
lasting or permanent injury, or unless 
the state has shown that it was ad- 
ministered with either express malice 
{i.e. spite, hatred or revenge], or im- 
plied malice [z.e. a wrongful act wan- 
tonly done without just cause or 
excuse}, and beyond a reasonable doubt. 

“Sixth, the defendant teacher is en- 
titled to all the benefits and safeguards 
of the well known presumption of 
innocence.” * 

*State v. Lutz, 113 N.E. (2d) 757 (Ohio). 
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RESISTS ALL KINDS OF WEAR-scratching, staining, scuffing 


TEacuers actually encourage children to finger- 
paint right on their desks when they are surfaced 
with PANELYTE. Why? Because PANELYTE accord- 
ing to a university survey resists ten different 
types of damage better than any other non-plastic 
material commonly used for desk tops, counter 
tops and table tops. 

PANELYTE surfaces have a long history of suc- 
cess in the school... in the classroom, cafeteria or 
Home Economics department. More and more 
leading manufacturers are turning to this scuff-, 
scratch-, impact-, stain-resisting material. You'll 
be spending school funds wisely if you ask before 
you buy “Is it PANELYTE?” Write for further in- 
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formation and illustrated booklet to Dept. NS-1, 
Panelyte Division, St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


These well-known firms use Panelyte 
General School Equipment Co., Inc. 
Samsonite School Furniture 
Educators Manufacturing Co. 
Midwest Folding Products Inc. 
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ACCOUNTING + 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


PURCHASING 
EQUIPMENT 








AS A NEW profession, school busi- 

ness management definitely has ar- 
rived. With this point of view of 
their president, Crawford Greene, 111 
Associ- 
ation of School Business Officials heart- 


members of the Southeastern 


ily concurred as they met in Louisville, 
Ky., April 5 to 7, for their fifth annual 
convention. 

“Today's meeting,” said President 
Greene (who is business manager of 
Hillsborough County schools, Tampa, 
Fla.), “is but another significant mile- 
stone in the development of this new 
profession.” 

The need for solidarity in the total 
school organization, especially as it 
involves the educational and business 
sides of school administration, was ex- 
pressed by Supt 
Louisville, Ky., 
annual banquet 

Supt. Carmichael warned that, while 


Omer Carmichael, 


in his address at the 


we are concerned about finding accom- 
for tre- 
mendous number of children entering 


modations and teachers the 
schools in the next few years, we must 
also concentrate on the quality of edu- 
cation to be offered. The dramatic in- 
crease in enrollment was illustrated by 
the speaker: “Of all those who have 
graduated from the secondary schools 
of this country, approximately 40 per 
cent have received high school diplo- 
mas since the day of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

Special guest of honor at the ban- 
quet was J. Wilbur Wolf, president of 
the international organization of school 
business officials and business manager 
of the public schools at Omaha, Neb. 
President Wolf complimented the 
southeastern group on the growth of 
its organization and on its significant 
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Southeastern Business Officials hail 


Another Milestone for New Profession 


DIGEST OF LOUISVILLE CONVENTION BY A.H.R. 





part in the achievements of the parent 
organization. 

In his address at the opening session, 
President Greene traced the evolution 
of this new profession, “dedicated to 
the proposition that schools should be 
operated according to the highest 
standards of business practice.” 

‘Undoubtedly,” he observed, “some 
would challenge the statement that 
school business management today is a 
profession 

“However, when the 
scope of the work, the magnitude of 
responsibility, the quantity and quality 
of the literature produced by workers 
in this field, the special training neces- 
sary, and the professional recognition 
that our respective communities have 
given our fellow workers, one feels 
that we have attained a relatively high 


one studies 


degree of professionalization. 
“School business officials operate big 
businesses; they deal constantly and at 
first hand with one of the largest of 
the professions, as well as intimately 
with the other leading professions and 
with the outstanding commercial or- 
ganizations of their communities. If 
the professions won't accept us, then 
business must make room for us 
‘School business 
developed slowly, almost too slowly, 
for the good of the nation. School 
administration, of which management 
is an integral part, has also developed 
slowly. Yet the superintendents’ organ- 
ization is now celebrating its 90th 
birthday! Unfortunately, early boards 
of education were reluctant to entrust 
the administrative functions of school 
operation to the educator, particularly 
in those areas dealing with finance and 
business management. I dare say that 


management has 










Conducted by 
Bernard R. Oosting 





some of you here today know board 
members who are skeptical of the 
ability of their business managers and 
superintendents to manage the fiscal 
affairs and handle the building prob- 
lems of their districts. 

“Problems of school administration 
have been evolving rapidly. Business, 
operating upon a profit and loss basis, 
easily recognizes and conscientiously 
rewards increasing efficiency in man- 
agement. But education, dealing with 
such intangibles as growth and devel- 
opment and commonly regarded as a 
necessary expense rather than as a con- 
structive investment, presents no bal- 
ance sheet and declares no dividends 
in dollars and cents. Efficient manage- 
ment is taken for granted, and bonuses 
are unnecessary because the monopo- 
listic type of the enterprise eliminates 
competitive demands for such efficient 
service except by removal to another 
city with all the heartrendings that 
such changes bring. Consequently, the 
conscientious individual, like the min- 
ister or missionary, digs into his work 
and seeks greater rewards in the form 
of inner satisfactions. 

“Let's focus attention upon some of 
the professional aspects of school busi- 
ness management. 

“Good management will see that 
there is developed a cooperative part- 
nership and a wholesome working re- 
lationship between the instructional 
and noninstructional staffs. It will seek 
to capitalize upon and enhance the 
vital influence that the nonteaching 
employes have upon the general eff- 
ciency of the system. 

“School business officials should 
rally to the leadership being shown 
by their organizations in stimulating 
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Current officers (seated): Andrew C. Hutson Jr., past pres- 
ident, assistant business manager, Knoxville, Tenn.; Walter 
R. Latapie, secretary-treasurer, chief accountant, Orleans 
Parish, Louisiana; Crawford Greene, president, business 
manager, Hillsborough County, Florida; Norman J. Aaron, 
past president, assistant superintendent, Fulton County, 
Georgia; John L. Southwell, vice president, business man- 
ager and super. tendent of District No. 17, Sumter, S.C.; 
Rayburn J. Fisher, past president, assistant superintendent, 
Jefferson County, Alabama. Directors (standing): John R. 


Montgomery, assistant superintendent, Mobile, Ala.; Mon- 
roe Melton, director of purchases, supplies and equip- 
ment, Dade County, Florida; Paul L. Franklin, business 
manager, Meridian, Miss.; Roy C. Taylor, business man- 
ager, Greenville County, South Carolina; H. H. Turpen, 


assistant superintendent, Nashville, Tenn.; Horace B. 
Slaughter, business director, Jefferson County, Kentucky; 
Henry M. Eubank, director of accounts, Richmond, Va.; 
Harry S. Livengood, business manager, Salisbury, N.C. 
This picture was taken at the board of directors’ meeting. 


higher standards of preparation, in 
encouraging the development of more 
adequate university courses, in adher- 
ing to high ethical standards in the 
conduct of school business, and in de- 
veloping inservice training 

The southeastern association in its 
five short years has attempted to stimu- 
late within its area a greater sense of 
responsibility on the part of school 
business officials. We rightfully should 
strive for the development of im- 
proved services and policies in the 
management of the schools. 

“When I consider the tremendous 
responsibilities thrust upon school 
business officials, I am heartened by 
the confidence that the boards place 
in us because they entrust so much to 
sO few. 

This serves as a challenge—a chal- 
lenge for us to be ready to guide and 
direct that expected growth in educa- 
tion to the highest possible goal and 
with the greatest possible efficiency.” 

The association amended its consti- 
tution to add the office of second vice 
president. The need for this office was 
emphasized by the resignation of John 
L. Southwell, superintendent, District 
17, Sumter, S.C., as vice president. Mr. 
Southwell explained that his resigna- 
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tion was made at the suggestion of his 
board, whose members believe that his 
duties as superintendent would not al- 
low him enough time to serve as a 
major officer of the association. 

The new president, Walter R. Lata- 
pie, takes office July 1. He has been 
secretary-treasurer of the association 
for the last three years. Mr. Latapie is 
chief accountant for the Orleans Parish 
School Board, New Orleans. As im- 
mediate past president, Mr. Greene 
becomes a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Named to the position of vice pres- 
ident is Roy C. Taylor, business man- 
ager, Greenville County schools, 
Greenville, S.C. For the new position 
of second vice president the group 
chose Jesse B. Myers, supervisor of 
purchases, Louisville, Ky. 

Succeeding Mr. Latapie as secretary- 
treasurer will be John R. Montgomery, 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
business, Mobile, Ala. 

Re-elected to the board of directors 
are: Paul L. Franklin, business man- 
ager, public schools, Meridian, Miss.; 
Harry S. Livengood, business manager, 
Salisbury city schools, Salisbury, N.C.; 
H. H. Turpen, assistant superintendent 
in charge of finance, city schools, Nash- 


ville, Tenn., and Henry M. Eubank, 
director of accounting, Richmond, Va. 

New directors will be C. L. Perry, 
assistant superintendent and business 
manager, Caddo Parish School Board, 
Shreveport, La.; L. O. Calhoun, director 
of finance, Duval County schools, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Henry M. Lyda, as- 
sistant business manager, city schools, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Nathan M. Pat- 
terson, supervisor, school lunch pro- 
gram, state department of education, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Charleston, S.C., was chosen as the 
convention city for next year. The 
meeting will be held during the first 
week in April. Two years from now 
the group will meet in Miami, Fla., 
also during the first week in April. 

Resolutions adopted by the associ- 
ation expressed appreciation to its of- 
ficers and convention hosts and also 
conveyed to The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
and its editor a vote of deep appreci- 
ation, stating that their “excellent pub- 
licity has added greatly to the 
effectiveness of the S.A.S.B.O. and to 
the status of the réle of the school 
business administrator.” 

Special appreciation was expressed 
to the committee on university con- 
and continued 


tacts for its success 
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efforts in “encouraging colleges and 
universities to include courses in school 
their cur- 
riculum and to encourage students to 
take such work to prepare for leader- 
ship in the field of school business ad- 


business administration in 


ministration 





PURCHASING 





What to Buy and When” was dis 
cussed by Katie B. Looney, one of the 
two women attending the convention 
managers. Mrs. 
Looney is assistant business manager 
of the public schools of Birmingham, 
Ala 

She 
items to be purc 1ased 
(2) Can Buy. (3) 
Quality vs. Low Price 


as school business 


four categories for 


(1) Must Buy 
Desirables. (4) 


discussed 


With a woman’s intuition, she sug- 
gested that all buying should be done 
with an eye open for bargains and 
with a knowledge that prices vary with 
market conditions 


Standardization in purchasing was 


discussed by J. G. Sowell, purchasing 
agent for Dougherty County schools, 
Albany, Ga. 

"If there is merit in standardization 
in purchasing, it certainly applies to 
the procedures used in buying,” he 
said. “If you want to build confidence 
in the purchasing department, and 
especially on the part of your suppliers, 
you would be wise to follow a stated 
and published course with your pur 
chasing 

Too much emphasis,” said Mr. Sow 
ell, “cannot be placed upon letting 
(1) When 
are going to buy. (2) What you are 
(3) What you bought 

decided to buy: what 


your suppliers know you 


going to buy 
(4) ¥W hy 


you 


you bought. 
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Problems of storage and inventory 
control are simplified with standardiza- 
tion. If your instructional and opera- 
tional personnel is furnished a great 
variety of supplies and equipment, you 
magnify the job of teaching how to 
use these items in the proper manner 

If you can standardize, it is fre- 
quently possible to increase the quantity 
of an item to be purchased at a given 
time, and this might easily reduce the 
unit cost. Also, the purchasing depart- 
find that standardization 
cuts the amount of time required in 


ment will 


processing bids and orders 





FINANCE 





How school districts can invest cer- 
tain types of school funds to obtain 
additional revenues was described by 
Jerry D. Wootan Jr., administrative 
assistant, Fulton County schools, At 
lanta, Ga. He explained how balances 
on hand for sinking funds are invested 
by his school district in U.S. Treasury 
bills. These are primary obligations of 
the federal government which are is- 
sued regularly to mature on a Thursday 
about 90 days after issue. At the pres- 
ent time, said Mr. Wootan, these se- 
curities are priced to yield a little more 
than 2 per cent per annum. This plan 
earned more than $4000 for the school 
system's sinking fund in a year. 

The speaker explained that the sys- 
tem handles an investment of surplus 
bond building funds in substantially 
the same manner. 

Responsible for 
gram. A plea to school administrators 


Insurance Pro- 


and school boards to give more atten- 
tion to their insurance programs was 
expressed by Samuel Alexander, assist- 
ant superintendent, Jefferson County 


schools, Louisville, Ky 





Officers-elect (seated): Crawford 
Greene, retiring president, business 
manager, Hillsborough County, Florida; 
John R. Montgomery, secretary-treas- 
urer, assistant superintendent, Mobile, 
Ala.; Walter R. Latapie, president, 
chief accountant, Orleans Parish, Lou- 
isiana; J. B. Myers, 2d vice president, 
supervisor of purchases, Louisville, Ky. 
Directors (standing): H. H. Turpen, as- 
sistant superintendent, Nashville, Tenn.; 
P. L. Franklin, business manager, Me- 
ridian, Miss.; N. N. Patterson, super- 
visor of special services, Muscogee 
County, Georgia; H. S. Livengood, 
business manager, Salisbury, N.C. 


Mr. Alexander observed that “out of 
the 223 school districts in Kentucky 
there are not six school administrators 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
insurance program in their district. In 
many instances the insurance program 
is ‘farmed out’ to the local banker, to 
some insurance agency or insurance 
board, and the administrators of the 
school system do not even have the 
their These 
people are so busy with their own 
problems of banking, selling insurance, 
and so forth that they can give very 
little time and attention to obtaining 


polic ies in pe ssession 


the best insurance for the schools.’ 

Self-Insurance. Mr. Alexander 
pointed out some of the advantages of 
self-insurance for public school prop- 
erty and traced the history of this 
movement briefly. 

“The first state to undertake a self- 
insurance plan was South Carolina, in 
1900,” he said. “Wisconsin followed 
in 1903; Michigan, in 1913; Florida, 
in 1917; North Dakota, in 1919; Ala- 
bama, in 1923; Colorado, in 1925, and 
Kentucky, in 1936. However, it must 
be noted that only Alabama, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, and Wiscon- 
sin made provisions for insuring pub- 
lic school property. 

“The state board of education in 
North Carolina was authorized to set 
up a self-insurance fund for the public 
schools in 1949 

“Since 1912, the Cincinnati Board 
of Education has had what is called 
a replacement fund. This is in effect 
a self-insurance plan and has proved 
to be successful in every way. The 
board does, however, carry fire and 
extended coverage insurance of the 
kind called ‘Excess of Loss Coverage 
on an Occurrence Basis.’ 

“In Kentucky, the only districts that 
are permitted to carry self-insurance of 
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ARLINGTON NO. 552 MOVE-ABOUT DESKS 


THE SOME-TIMES FORGOTTEN 14%* 


Because the seat swivels 45° in either direction, both left 
and right handed children can adjust for proper elbow rest 
and body support. In grades kindergarten to 12, an average 
of 14.7% of all students are totally or partially left handed 
for writing and other manual activities. For both the left 
and right handed, remember Arlington. 





THE SHORT AND THE TALL AND THE IN-BETWEEN * 


In every grade, body measurements of children vary amaz- 
ingly. In grade seven for example, the average height is 
62.9”, but the range is 52.4” to 73.4” with a standard devia- 
tion of 3.51”. Why make the short and the tall suffer and 
only approximate the in-between, when adjustable equip- 
ment like this Arlington desk provides desk and seat height 
adjustment for comfort and correct posture for all. 


ENTRANCE FROM EITHER SIDE 





Modern teaching often requires the grouping of desks for 
project work. Arlington swivel seat plus open-side design 
free of interfering side frame permit entrance or departure 
from either side of seat. 











To meet the needs of every school child and school room, see Arling- 
ton equipment. For complete information write for Catalog 56. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY ¢ ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


oo 
a reliable source of school seating equipment for over 50 Arlington 


*based on data from ‘The Functional Body Measurements of School 
Children’ published by the National School Service Institute. 
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the Cincinnati type are boards of edu- 
cation of cities of the second class and 
counties containing cities of the second 
C lass . 

Mutual Insurance. State laws ditter 
with regard to the legality of insuring 
public 


companies, explained Mr. Alexander. 


schools in mutual insurance 
California, lowa, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia have legal- 
ized such insurance, but Missouri, 
Idaho and Nevada do not 

Although the 
whelmingly in tavor of some type of 
state or local self-insurance pro,ram, 
any district that attempts to modify its 


with re- 


permit it 


eV idence is Over- 


present program will meet 
sistance from many well meaning 
people who honestly feel that no 


changes should be made,” he said 
There will be some people who will 
selfishly insist on maintaining the sta- 
tus quo. In any event, it is the respon- 
sibility of boards of education and 
their administrative staffs to make 
every effort to obtain the best insur- 
ance coverage available at the cheapest 
cost possible to the taxpayers.” 

The insurance picture is constantly 
changing, and school business officials 
be alert to this fact,” 
Jesse B. Myers, supervisor of purchases 


must warned 
for the public schools of Louisville, 
Ky. “New types of insurance are be- 
coming available, and in many states 
the laws in respect to liability are 

He urged school dis- 
time to analyze their 


being amended. 
take 


insurance needs 


tricts to 


It most certainly would be a waste 
of school funds to try to insure against 
all hazards,” he said, “but all hazards 
should be checked and their impor- 
tance evaluated by school boards and 
their insurance advisers. No school dis- 
trict can afford systemwide insurance 
coverage on all insurable hazards.’ 





ACCOUNTING 





The business machines for 
accounting solves many, but not all, 
McDaniel, 
business manager, Greenwood School 
District No. 50, Greenwood, S.C. He 
described the manner in which busi- 


ness machines are being used in his 


use of 


problems, reported J. H 


school district and showed various ex- 
amples of forms used and results ob- 
tained. He pointed out not only the 
speed with which the work was done 
and the reduction in personnel but also 
the advantages of this method for trial 
balance purposes, as a basis for making 
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accounting and statistical reports, and 
as an aid to commercial auditors. 
Plans the “National Ac- 
counting Handbook” were described 
by Edward R. Holley, director of fi- 
nancial and property accbunting for 
the public schools of Atlanta, Ga. This 
new manual, to be published by the 
U.S. Office of Education, is being pre- 
pared cooperatively by several organi- 
zations, including A.S.B.O. (page 92) 


for new 





CONSTRUCTION 





Answering the question, “What is 
the role of the architect in schoolhouse 
planning?” T. D. Luckett, vice presi- 
dent of D. X. Murphy and Brothers, 
Louisville, Ky., observed that it is the 
responsibility of the architect “to put 
himself in his client's shoes and to 
develop a building which the client 
would build if client were the 
architect himself.” 

Mr. Luckett pointed out that the 
architect has a legal and moral re- 
sponsibility to the community. “In 
receiving his license to practice, he 
agrees to abide by all laws and regula- 
tions governing his work and to ad- 
vance to the best of his ability the 
safety, health and well-being of his 
community. In private work, this has 
at cross purposes 
to the client's The 
should refuse to lend himself to the 
erection of an unsafe, insanitary, in- 


the 


been known to run 


intent. architect 


convenient or unsightly structure, and, 
where required to do so, he may find 
it mecessary to give up his employ- 
ment. With a school board, this situ- 
ation should never arise because the 
board’s obligations to the community 
lie parallel to the architect's” 

In judging the performance of the 
contractor, the architect should “side 
neither with the owner nor with the 
contractor but use his powers under 
the contract to enforce its faithful per- 
formance by both parties.” 

Such a philosophy also requires that 
the owner must know what his pro- 
gram is and must clearly, accurately 
and fully state its requirements.” 

How does the school administration 
obtain the information that the archi- 
tect needs as he prepares the blueprints 
and the architectural specifications for 
that new school building? This is the 
question that Fred A. Smith, assistant 
superintendent, Wake County Schools, 
Raleigh, N.C., answered. 

“The major consideration,’ he said, 


is the educational program to be 





housed. A school building must be de- 
signed from the inside out, instead of 
the outside in.” 

Supt. Smith heartily endorsed the 
principle of cooperative planning. “All 
authorities on schoolhouse planning,” 
he said, “point up the necessity for 
using the school principal, the faculty, 
the nonteaching staff, local school 
committees, and citizen groups in de- 
termining, within the limits of the 
money available, the type of school 
plant which would best serve a specific 
community. The teaching staff pro- 
vides curriculum data, information on 
instructional practices and new and 
and recom- 
facili- 


procedures, 
instructional 


promising 
mends minimum 
ties. 

“The nonteaching staff is also a 
valid resource. It includes secretaries, 
nurses, Custodians, maintenance super- 
visors, and others. Each can help in the 
planning in terms of his own activities 
and responsibilities. Custodians and 
maintenance supervisors can be of par- 
ticular assistance in planning ways to 
make a building more easily and eco- 
nomically operated and maintained. 
Those who are responsible for keeping 
records on the utilities can 
furnish information on the cost of 
heat, electricity and ventilation. Antici- 
pation of operating costs is part of the 
original planning of a school plant. 

“Citizens can contribute, if properly 
directed, in many ways. Their partici- 
pation can reflect the duties and the 
point of view of the citizenry with 
respect to the purposes of the school 
and the nature of the educational pro- 
gram needed for that community. They 
often gather information about the 
community or check information pre- 
sented to them by study groups. 

“It may seem a bit farfetched, but it 
is my positive belief school children 
are very capable of giving invaluable 
assistance in determining what makes 
a building attractive, functional, home- 
like and pleasant. It is reasonable to 
assume that, having had an opportuni- 
ty to share in the planning of a school 
building, children are more likely to 
take pride in the building’s continued 
good appearance and proper mainte- 
nance.” 

Expressing the view of the contrac- 
tor, George A. Grable secretary-treas- 
urer of the Leo C. Miller Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., appealed to architects 
to be “brief and to the point” in their 
specifications. 

“A majority of the specifications 
written for jobs,” he said, “could be 


cost of 
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Keyed to the Needs 


. of the 
Modern School... 














Classroom comfort often is as much, or more, a matter 
of cooling and proper ventilation as it is of heating. 
This is especially true in mild climate areas and during 


the spring and fall seasons. 


The combined answer to heating, cooling and venti- 
lating problems in any climate is a modern Johnson- 
engineered automatic temperature control system. The 
installation in the impressive, elementary and junior 
high schools* at Chico, California is typical. 


Here, Johnson Individual Room Thermostats, direct- 
ing the operation of unit ventilators in classrooms, 
provide sensitive, accurate response to the need for 
more or less heat and assure adequate quantities of 
properly tempered air for ventilation. 


During periods when cooling, rather than heating, is 
needed to maintain the desired comfort level, heat out- 
put is stopped and outdoor air, beyond normal venti- 
lation requirements, is supplied to prevent overheating. 


Equally successful comfort control in the larger spaces, 
such as the gymnasium, homemaking department and 
multi-purpose rooms, is provided by other Johnson 
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Temperature Control 






by Johnson 


controllers which regulate 10 central heating and ven- 
tilating systems. 


Johnson makes it possible to enjoy the benefits of ideal 
temperatures and, at the same time, to save money on 
heating costs. Why not have a nearby Johnson engi- 
neer explain how the superior comfort and fuel-saving 
features of Johnson Control can be applied to your 
school? His recommendations are yours without 
obligation. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


“Elementary School and Junior High School, Chico, California. L. G. 


Thomson, architect, Chico; G. M. Richards, mechanical engineer, San 


Francisco; Rodarmel Plumbing Co., heating contractor, Chico. 


CONTROL 
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Exhibits of forms, reports and manuals at the conference certified that schools are “big business.” 


ondense 


ipproximately pel 


j 


with the same results, and with tar 


tewer chances of miusinterpretation but 


Same OKen, COVer CVC “ythn ing 


that must be covered and eliminate 


phrase ‘or as directed by 


entirely that 
the architect 


Mr. Grable also suggested that arch 


itects “follow the market value of ma- 
terials. Certain items fluctuate with 
supply and demand. What today may 


be the most economical and best mate- 


rial to use six months from now may 


not be either. Also feel free to consult 
with a reliable contractor prior to de- 
signing a building. He will appreciate 
your confidence and may be able to 
assist you more rapidly in crystallizing 
into a finished form 
boards, Mr 


tney 


your ideas 


To school Grable sug- 


gested that give the architect 


sufficient time” to prepare specifica- 


tions and bids. He also suggested that 


7 
there are certain times of the week 


and of the year when better bids can 


be expected from contractors. Usually 


ne said, contractors like to Start jobs 


in the when better weather 
( j , t} | t ] ] f r th 
Onditions then and tater in tn 


expected 


spring 
sum 
mer can be 

Mr Grabl also believes tnat a 
with considerable 


school board 


amount of proposed construction 
should employ the service of not one 
If you 
in competition 
} 


desivn and 


but several architectural firms 
more or less put them 
another for 


with one new 


some good is bound to re 


economy, 


1] 
sult 





Plant Operation 





Written work schedules for castodi- 


ans, if planned and used properly, have 


many values, declared James W’. Col- 
custodial services 


mey, supervisor ot 


for Dade County schools, Miami, Fla 
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Specifically they: (1) save time and 


increase efficiency, (2 Improve the 


quality of work by allowing the proper 


time period for each job, (3) provide 


a means of locating custodians when 
they are needed, (4) prevent omis- 


sions, and (5) tend to lessen the inter 


ruptions that a custodian must face 


Also discussing the management of 
custodial services, C. Don Pierret, chief 
custodian for Pinellas County schools, 


Clearwater, Fla., outlined the seven 


steps that his school district follows 
These are (1) determination of the 
work load: establishment of polli- 


cies for employment, supervision, re- 


tirement, vacations, sick leave, and 


salary schedules; (43) standardization 
for central purchasing of materials; 
(4) provisions for instructing custodi- 
ans on the use and application of ma- 
terials; (5) a training program for all 
employes and substitutes; (6) a pro- 
gram of inspection and corrective pro- 
efforts to 


and (7) definite 


improve — relationships 


cedures, 
within the 


sChnools 





Transportation 





The “staggered” school day as a 
means for more effective planning for 
pupil transportation was advocated by 
Charles D. Stout, director of transpor- 
tation for Jefferson County schools, 
Louisville, Ky. If the transportation 
serves one school 
means different hours for opening and 


closing times within the one building 


building only, this 


However, if more than one school 
building is served by the buses, this 
means that opening and closing times 
for the various schools should be 
planned so that buses may move from 
one district to another to pick up and 
deliver students with a minimum of 


lelay and “deadheading.” 





Maintenance 





The organization and administration 
build- 


ings and grounds were discussed by 


of a maintenance program for 
John L. Southwell, superintendent and 
business manager for District 17, Sum 
ter, S.C 
Custodians,’ 


Mr. 


should be the immediate and continu 


said Southwell, 
ing concern of the principal under the 
general supervision of the business 
manager. Since there is always a turn 
over of employes, one essential is a 
training program for principals and 
custodians. It is most desirable that 
the principal know what the custodi- 
an’s duties are, how he should go about 
performing the duties, and what tools, 
supplies and equipment are needed 
Two or three general training sessions 
during the school year, with the prin- 
cipals present, will help improve the 
custodial program. During the school 
year or, perhaps better, during the 
summer months, the custodians should 
attend an intensive training session.’ 
An operating manual for each build 
ing is of great help, he added 
Preventive maintenance of school 
buildings may have many contributing 


Bickley, di- 


rector of planning, maintenance and 


factors,” declared Elbert L 


plant operation, city schools, Nashville, 
Tenn. “It starts with the proper care 
and use of building facilities by pupils, 
teachers, the public, and especially with 
the daily care of the custodial staff in 
the operation of mechanical equipment 
and housekeeping. The work per- 
formed by skilled mechanics can, in 
large measure, be classified as preven- 


tive in nature, and unless a school 
maintenance department is organized 
to operate in this manner, there is 


little justification for maintaining a 
full-time, well staffed department.” 
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ASE STEEL FURNITURE AND LOCKERS 


MODERN IN STYLE... BUILT FOR SERVICE 


SINGLE-TIER LOCKERS 


DOUBLE-TIER 
LOCKERS 


BOX 
LOCKERS 
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No. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK No. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE ' No. 810 UTILITY CHAIR 


ASE Quality — Cheaper By The Year As The Years Go By 


ASE Steel School Furniture keeps that “‘like-new” look year after year. Quality 
built for service and efficiency. Withstands the wear and tear of youthful ac- 
tivity. Bonderite treated to assure a lustrous permanent finish . . . anchors paint 
to metal, provides a corrosion-resistant surface. Lastingly beautiful and always 
in style. For classrooms, offices and libraries. Lockers for halls, locker rooms, 


field houses. Let us assist you in your planning. Write for information today. 


No. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 


No. 5401 FILE No. 835 PRINCIPAL'S CHAIR 


No. 540 
Drafting 
Chair 


There's an ASE dealer near you 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, lilinois 
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Indiana Administrators Study How 
to Make Tax Dollar Go Farther 


REPORT OF STATE CONVENTION BY B. R. OOSTING 
Business Manager, Public Schools, Hinsdale, III. 


HE necessity of making the 
school tax dollar stretch farther is 
a critical problem common to schools 
and universities, warned John Hicks, 
assistant to- the president of Purdue 
University, in keynoting the 19th an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents and 
Business Officials. The prograra took 
place on the university campus at La- 
fayette April 12 and 13 
The increasing enrollments on all 


levels of education necessitate that 
school business management mzke the 
most of limited resources, said Dr. 


Hicks. (An unscheduled economy meas- 
ure hit the convention. Increased loads 
on the electrical circuits at the uni- 
versity necessitated the rationing of 
power even for lighting. ) 

Problems evolving from the deci- 
sion of Indiana teachers to include so- 
cial security in their retirement plan 
were discussed during a question pe- 
riod conducted by the president of the 
Indiana City and Town Superintend- 
ents Association, Earl Wood, super- 
intendent at Franklin. 

For public school employes other 
than teachers, social security is still 
optional on a local basis in Indiana. 
Answering questions were Cecil Bo- 
linger, executive secretary of Indiana 
Public Employes Retirement Fund, and 
Herschel Goodman, assistant secretary 
of Indiana Teachers Retirement Fund. 

Aims of the 
tion were described by the recently in- 
stalled executive secretary, Charles W. 
Foster, at the luncheon meeting. One 
of the current objectives of A.S.B.O. 
is more research in the business educa- 
Dr. 


search, he pointed out, must also seek 


international <zssocia- 


tion field, said Foster. Such re- 
greater economies for the school dol- 
lar, both for labor and for materials. 
The speaker struck a responsive chord, 
mentioned that school 


too, when he 
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administrators work longer hours than 
any other group in the country. 
The distribution of the Indiana state 
fund for teacher tuition support, trans- 
portation and special services was dis- 
cussed by State Supt. Wilbur Young. 
Acting as chairman and moderator for 
this finance was 
Robert Gladden, president of the In- 
diana County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation and superintendent of Marion 


session on school 


County schools. 

Indiana is the only state in the na- 
tion that has a uniform accounting 
system, declared Lowell H. Moore of 
the state board of accounts. But fur- 
ther improvement can be accom- 
plished, he pointed out, by a study of 
some of the better features of other 
state accounting systems. Among the 
advantages of the Indiana system is a 
flexibility within its various funds and 
accounts, he said. 


BUILDING RENTALS 


Building rentals and fuel costs were 
popular topics at an informal discus- 
sion moderated by Maurice Burns, 
business manager of schools at Elk- 
hart. One high school expected rev- 
enue of $45,000 from renting its 
gymnasium during 1956. A_ com- 
parison between maintenance and op- 
eration costs for one high school of 
4000 students and for two smaller high 
schools total enrollment was 
4000 led to the consensus that opera- 
tion costs would be less for the larger 
school. In a discussion of lighting, sav- 
ings were reported from the installa- 
tion of fluorescent lights. 


whose 


Don Gavit, business manager at 
Hammond, conducted the insurance 


and purchasing section of the program. 
Specialists in insurance discussed fire, 
comprehensive and liability insurance. 
Harold Howard, business manager at 
Hamilton, Ohio, considered problems 


wr 





of purchasing. Included among these 
problems was that of dealing with the 
irate local salesman whose price is too 
high for him to receive a contract. 

Testing of materials is of major im- 
portance to the modern school system, 
the group agreed. With the multitude 
of similar materials on the market to- 
day, it is essential to determine the 
best quality and price. Thus, through 
testing by the school science depart- 
ment or by commercial testing com- 
panies, the most economical purchases 
may be determined. Another benefit 
of proper testing is that salesmen gen- 
erally are pleased when they realize 
their products will receive impartial 
treatment. Another principle of pur- 
chasing, said Mr. Howard, is to en- 
courage participation of the consumer 
in recommending a product. 

S. M. Woodruff, superintendent at 
Frankfort, presided at the final lunch- 
eon meeting and introduced Thomas L. 
Webber of the Indiana attorney gen- 
eral’s office. Mr. Webber emphasized 
again that schools have limited powers, 
that they may do only that which legis- 
lation specifically states is within their 
scope. Also speaking at the luncheon 
program, Orville Hooker, superintend- 
ent at Marion, declared that school 
building costs are unnecessarily high 
because of antiquated building codes. 

The prefabricated Edgelea Elemen- 
tary School, Lafayette, was visited by a 
considerable number of superintend- 
ents and business managers. Russell 
Hiatt, Lafayette superintendent, was 
the host. Another group of conven- 
tioners visited the Burtsfield Elemen- 
tary School in West Lafayette, where 
William Floyd is superintendent. 

Officers for 1956-57 are: president, 
J. C. Yunker, Carroll County superin- 
tendent and vice president of the as- 
sociation last year; vice president, 
Loring C. Halberstadt, director of busi- 
ness and research, Terre Haute; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elizabeth Hatfield, 
financial secretary, East Chicago; di- 
rectors, Don Gavit, business manager, 
Hammond; Paul Griesel, business di- 
rector, Washington Township, Marion 
County, and Carl Burt, superintendent, 
Warsaw. 

The meeting had the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the association, 
with 120 registered. The organization 
started 10 years ago with a group of 
35 members. 

Program coordinator for the con- 
vention was George H. Bush, special- 
ist in school building, maintenance 
and operation, Purdue University. 
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Any way you look at it Formica surfaces are easy 
on the eyes. The many pastel and light wood 
Formica colors are not only beautiful, but reflect 
light to the proper degree to prevent glare. 


But Formica on tables, desks, window seats, 
walls, home economics kitchens and other heavy 
traffic areas is best justified by cold arithmetic. 
Because super smooth Formica resists scratching 
under hard daily use, it never requires painting 
or refinishing — its first cost is the last cost. Easy, 
damp cloth cleaning of Formica means real sav- 


ings in yearly maintenance. 


Customers buy Formica because it is | 
a brand name they know and trust | 


We protect this faith in our product 
by certifying every sheet witha 
wash-off Formica marking. It is for 
your protection and guarantee that you | 

are getting genuine Beauty Bonded Formica 
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There are many expert Formica fabricators the 
country over. Many school systems use their own 
woodworking shops to resurface existing worn 
furniture. 
\ Formica representative will gladly explain 
how you can best apply Formica to meet your 
needs. Call your local Formica office or write 

FORMICA CORPORATION 

Subsidiary American Cyanamid 
4574 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





Housekeepin; 


45 apvrarrstd 


Seeing is believing. If this wash-off identification is not on the surface, it's not FORMICA 
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National Handbook to Standardize 
Accounting Practices, Definitions 


JOSEPH P. McELLIGOTT 


Supervisor of Accounts, San Francisco Unified School District 
Chairman, Accounting Committee, Association of School Business Officials 


HE drafting of the new national 

accounting handbook continues on 
schedule. By the close of 1956, the 
document should be signed, sealed and 
delivered to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion for publication and distribution 

During the months of January and 
February, eight regional conferences 
reviewed the third draft of the account- 
ing handbook. These conferences were 
held at Washington, D.C.; Boston; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
coln, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Spokane, Wash., and Chicago. Each 
state in each area was represented by 


Lin- 


designated representatives of the six 
sponsoring agencies. All told, there 
were more than 200 participants at 
these regional meetings, of whom 48 
representatives of the Associa- 
Business Officials. At 


the draft 


were 
tion of Schoo] 
conferences, 


these regiona 


was subject to critical analysis by 
these participants who represented all 
fields and levels of school adm inistra- 


c10n 


DECISION ON CHANGES 


While this third draft had been pre- 


pared in accordance 


with the recom- 
mendations of two national meetings, 
these regional conferences found many 
they recommended 


items on which 


changes. Decisions on these pzoposed 
changes will be made in June at a 
final 
sponsoring agencies 
after, the official 
presented to the governing bodies of 


conference of all the 
Shortly 


document 


national 
there- 
will be 


the sponsoring agencies tor official 
adoption and will then pass or. to the 
U.S. Office of Education for publica 
tion and distribution 

All of the participants heve en- 
deavored to draft a manual that will 
be an effective administrative tool at 
the local level, be consistent with prac- 
tical school accounting, and result in 
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unitorm school reporting at state and 
national levels. 

The major concern of the handbook 
will be the recording of receipts and 
expenditures. Revenue receipts are be- 
ing classified by sources extending 
from local to federal. Provision is also 


made for nonrevenue receipts and 
receipts from other school districts 
The historical pattern of expenditure 
accounting by functional classification 
has been continued and expanded to 
provide for the constantly increasing 
significance of pupil transportation 
services, food 


body activities, and community serv- 


services and student 


ices. Both receipt and expenditure 
accounts will consist of a limited num- 
ber of _ basic (identified 
numerically) and a considerable num- 


accounts 


ber of suggested subaccounts (identi- 
fied by a lettered suffix) for 
school districts wishing to go beyond 


those 


the basic accounts 

A group of accounts is also sug- 
gested for the recording of those 
receipts and disbursements which are 
outside the main group of accounts, 
such as expenditures for stores, set- 
ting up petty cash funds, purchase of 
forth and for the 


conduct of food services operations, 


securities, and $0 


student body activities, and so forth 


Every school accounting handbook 
endeavors to present a clear distinc- 
tion between supplies and equipment. 
Benefiting from the past, the draft has 
material to 


added informative 


the definitions, then supplemented the 


more 


definitions with general descriptions 
and lists of items. The availability of 


such extensive criteria should result 
in greater uniformity and consistency 
However, individual 
judgment still remains the controlling 
factor in a sizable area of this subject. 

Guides to the recording of receipt 


and expenditure transactions have been 


of treatment. 


we ene 


recommended. These guides consist 
of alphabetical lists of specific items 
followed by the appropriate account 
numbers. This particular feature of 
the draft received much favorable com 
ment from persons who attended the 
regional meetings 

A chapter is devoted to the deter 
mination of per pupil expenditures 
new 


The establishment of the three 


functional accounts now permits the 
basis of this computation to be the 
total of the first seven accounts—ad- 
ministration, instruction, attendance 
and health services, pupil transporta 
tion services, operation of plant, main- 
tenance of plant, and fixed charges 
Excluded accounts are food services 
and student body activities and com 
munity services. 

The necessity of prorating individ- 
ual expenditures for more than one 
purpose in order to obtain the costs 
for each purpose is fully explained. 
Various methods of prorating are de- 
scribed, and suggestions are given as 
to the preferred methods. 

Attention be directed to 


necessity of “reporting” costs by five 


will the 
program areas (elementary day schools, 
secondary day schools, summer schools, 
community colleges, and adult educa- 
tion). Also the should be 
utilized in preparing such reports. The 


account 


draft recommends that instruction ac- 
counts be maintained by program area 
and that all other major functional 
classification accounts be prorated for 


repr rting purpe SCS. 


MANY AGENCIES COOPERATED 


This accounting project was started 
in 1954 through the cooperation of 
the following agencies: National 
School Boards Association, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Association of School Business Ofh 
cials, Department of Rural Education 
(N.E.A.), Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the U.S. Office of 
Education. Representatives of these 
agencies met and developed a plan 
for the conduct of the project. This 
plan has been carried out most en- 
thusiastically by all of the participants. 
Such interest and enthusiasm stem 
from a close personal knowledge of 
the need for practical school account- 
ing and a realization of the benefits 
to be gained by uniformity of method. 
A national accounting manual drafted 
by so many practicing representatives 
of the sponsoring agencies should pro- 
vide all schools with the best possible 
accounting pattern. 
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now..a Yew resilient 
floor 
treatment 
for 
wWRes MK AERRUETD 


ety, underfoot 


Complete protection 
with 
complete safety. 


“Slip Resistance” PLUS— 


TOUGHNESS — to withstand heavy traffic. 


RESILIENCY — to eliminate brittleness, 
chipping and flaking. 


HARD FILM — to guard against soft tacky surface 
that foot-marks, catches and holds dirt. 








Easy Sweeping — no drag on mop. Soil 
and dust sweeps free. 


Stays Cleaner Longer — Less frequent scrubbing and 
damp mopping — Dirt and dust 
will not become embedded. 


Fewer Recoatings Necessary — Saves 
material and labor costs. 


Withstands Water Spillage — Wil! not turn white. 
Lustre Buffs Back to like new appearance. 

Traffic Lanes Patch in without recoating entire area. 
Can Be Removed like water emulsion waxes. 


fx erent maya 9} HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 


























MAINTAINEER ® to demonstrate 

: SUPER HILCO-LUSTRE | Without obligation, please have the Hillyard Maintaineer | 
ili Vida Win i tataladd abate: PROVE that Super Hilco-Lustre is what my 

Proved. The Maintaineer is a trained | . | 

floor consultant, experienced in 

solving the most difficult floor problems. Name Bae 
— He is “On Your Staff, | 
Not Your Payroil’’ Institution 
ST. JOSEPH, | Address | 
MISSOURI 

Passaic, N. J. | City State | 


San Jose, Calif, | 
In our 49th Year of Service * 
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Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


Juvenile Malnutrition 


Needs Headlines, Too 


ANY an educator who 1s ac- 

quainted with the eating habits 
of today’s teen-agers has a plaguing 
suspicion that all is not well. He figures 
that, while juvenile delinquency cap- 
tures the headlines, little noticed juve- 
nile malnutrition really ought to share 
some of the notoriety and get its share 
of the public's attention. 

Knowing something about the food 
needs of growing boys and girls, the 
school head fears there is trouble 
ahead, if not already here, for the 
pretty sophomore who skips breakfast 
regularly in the interest of a Liz Taylor 
waistline and for her boy friend who 
makes a meal consistently of a couple 
of hot dogs and a fizzy drink. But the 
school lunch manager was handi- 
capped by lack of scientific data to con- 
firm his beliefs 

Now comes material which sub- 
stantiates the surmises of many school 
men and women in a most impressive 
way. It is provided in a study con- 
ducted by nutrition authorities of 
Pennsylvania and Texas. Since 1935, 
under direction of Pauline Beery Mack, 
the Ellen H. Richards Institute of 
Pennsylvania State University 1ad been 
making mass studies in nutricion. To 
this great body of unpublished statis- 
tics was added the results of special 
research into the eating habits of 2536 
boys and girls in all kinds of homes, 
together with 573 children in orphan- 
ages. 

Finally, all of this material was 
edited and prepared for publication 
by Dr. Mack now of Texas State Col- 
lege for Women and Anna de Planter 
Bowes of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Health. The bul etin was 
recently published by the Nelda Child- 
ers Stark Laboratory, Texas State Col 
lege, with a grant from Lever Bros. Co 
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What light has all this effort thrown 
on the problem of getting the right 
food on Tom and Mary’s cafeteria 
trays, in their snack servings, and on 
their plates at the home table? 

The study proves conclusively that 
a large proportion of teen-agers, from 
well-to-do homes as well as from poor 
families, are either not getting enough 
to eat or are not eating enough of the 
right things. It indicates that this is 
definitely a teen-age problem, for these 
older boys and girls are found to have 
poorer food habits than their younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Also the study shows that a distinct 
relationship exists between this lack of 
proper food and many teen-age prob- 
lems, such as laziness—that too-tired- 
to-do-it feeling—nervousness indicated 
by nail biting or irritability, and poor 
appearance—dull hair, blemished com- 
plexion—and a resultant sense of in- 
feriority. Even more striking are the 
harmful effects found on bodily struc- 
ture—on skeletal growth, tooth sound- 
ness, body tissues and functions, such 
as heart and lung action. 


TESTS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 
Before-and-after tests made as part 
of the Pennsylvania study revealed 
many of the conditions changed for 
the better when nutritional habits were 
improved. After the first medical check, 
573 boys and girls living in orphanages 
were given diets of a higher standard. 
Physical examinations made at inter- 
vals after the change in their menus 
demonstrated much improvement. Ex- 
aminers noted gains in body growth 
and skeletal status, in sight and func- 
tions, and in other health conditions. 
The teen-agers, asked to report what 
they themselves observed of the results, 
spoke of feeling less fatigue, of having 


healthier skin, glossier hair and so on, 
and said they enjoyed their food more 
because of the greater variety. 

Making the study involved, first of 
all, determining what is a good diet 
for young people of 12 to 20. How 
much milk is enough? How much 
meat and how many servings of 
vegetables and citrus fruit are rfe- 
quired? Is a boy eating too much if 
he grabs a hamburger on the way home 
from school to supplement his meals? 

The Pennsylvania nutritionists did 
not go to books alone for the answers 
nor did they rely on published diets 
entirely. They made surveys of the 
eating habits of well nourished, healthy 
young people. Result: a diet, described 
by the authors of the bulletin as “the 
best diet possible in the light of pres- 
ent scientific knowledge for this age 
group.” 

This diet is not radically different 
from the “liberal diet” recommended 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The weekly requirement for the 
13 to 15 year old group included 28 
glasses (half-pints) of milk, five eggs, 
42 ounces of lean meat, fish or poultry, 
20 six-ounce glasses of citrus or tomato 
juice, and so on. Researchers asserted 
that they could have compromised on 
a lower standard, but they thought it 
better to hold up an ideal and make 
all comparisons in relation to that de- 
sirable level of nutrition, even if it is 
above the minimum requirements. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS GIVEN 

The survey makers then selected 
1268 boys and 1268 girls from all 
types of Pennsylvania homes and 
nearly 600 more from orphanages to 
assist them in the research project. 
Each child was given a thorough phys- 
ical examination. The tests included 
checks on (1) body weight and 
growth; (2) bones and teeth; (3) 
adequacy of subcutaneous tissues; (4) 
condition of eyes, tongue, gums and 
skin; (5) bodily functions such as 
heart, lungs, reflexes, adaptation to 
darkness, and (6) more than 25 tests 
on body fluids, saliva, urine, blood, all 
having bearing on nutrition. One set 
of figures was obtained for girls, an- 
other for boys. Main groups examined 
were those aged 13 to 15 and 16 to 
19, with 12 year olds at one end and 
20 year olds at the other for purposes 
of comparison. 

When the physical tests were com- 
pleted, each child was asked to make 
a report on his own eating habits. He 
was invited to keep a careful record 
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tor one week of his normal diet—all 


that he ate, snacks included. His mother 
Was reque sted to supervise his records 
for accuracy. These actual diets were 
then tabulated and checked against the 
desirable food standards previously 
determined by the study 

As might be expected, few of the 
children tested met the requirements 
diet. The 
authors of the report called the statistics 
Many children, they found, 
did not eat enough. Only about 21 per 


cent of the boys and 27 per cent of 


of this highly nutritious 


‘startling.” 


the girls in the 13 to 15 year age 


many calories 


called for 


froup were getting as 


as the recommended diet 
Similar deficiencies were shown in all 
the diet, such as 


certain 


other elements of 
protein, 
vitamins. About one-third of the young 


people of all groups were found to be 


calcium, iron and 


eating less than 75 per cent of the 
desirable amount of food 

Common troubles resulting from 
these deficiencies included poor growth, 
bow legs, dental deficiencies, eye diffi- 
culties, poor adaptation to darkness, 
gingivitis, poor complexion, nervous 
habits, and low resistance to fatigue. 

What this sorry 


state of income and 


cause of 
Family 
education had something to do with 


was the 


affairs? 


it, the study showed, but not so much 
as might be expected. The study pur- 
posely selected children from many 
and divided them 
children 


types of families 


into six statistical groups 
from families of the following classes: 
(1) professional or business men, (2) 
farm owners or managers, (3) skilled 
city workers, (4) unskilled city work 
ers, (5) retired persons, and (6) pub- 
lic assistance recipients. 

In some physical tests, the children 
of families on relief did better than 
those of the top economic group. In 
three skin tests, the daughters of un- 
skilled laborers rated higher than those 
of business and professional men. Farm 
boys and girls ranked first in percen- 
tage of those having the correct weight 
for their size, build and age, although 
when it came to growth progress they 
were far outranked by sons and daugh- 
ters of professional men. In the latter 
category, farm girls stood next to the 
bottom of the ladder, 

Another finding, in regard to the 
economic factor, was that children in 
the higher income group tended to ex- 
tremes in ratings, while those in the 
lower groups were the moderates. Says 
The first three— 


the report highest— 


occupational groups tended to be either 


quite good or quite bad in rank order 


scores, with a greater concentration in 
the higher scores. The children in the 
families of the three groups of laborers, 
on the other hand, had intermediate 
scores which did not fall to a great 
extent either toward the excellent or 
very bad ranks.” 

A big factor in the undernourish- 
ment picture, it appears from this 
study, is the tendency of the American 
teen-ager to make his own choices of 
food. Younger children in the same 
families were found to be better nour- 
ished than the older ones. Apparently 
they ate what was set before them, 
while the teen-agers often determined 
for themselves what was to go on 
their plates. Girls, striving to be at- 
tractive, put themselves on a “starva- 
tion” diet, to the detriment of their 
health. Boys, hungry from their ex- 
tremely active life, tried to fill up on 
things like baked beans and potatoes, 
skipping salads and other desirable and 


needed f¢ nt ds 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


Reading the results of the survey, we 
naturally ask the question: What are 
we to do about it? The answer seems 
obvious. Today's teen-agers are think- 
ing young people, accustomed to mak- 
ing their own decisions. They must be 
helped to see for themselves that ade- 
quate nourishment leads to the goals 
they are seeking: popularity in school, 
success in life, usefulness to society 
Parents can help in this effort by pro- 
viding the right food, but educators 
can probably do more than the parents 
to encourage young people tO eat it. 
They can give them the practical 
knowledge of nurition they need and 
an understanding of the reasons for 
using that knowledge. 

The 4-H clubs have done good work 
in this field, and their technics might 
well be studied by school people. 
Leaders of 4-H clubs have made young 
people feel that good health is an 
achievement to be worked for. When 
we see 4-H club boys and girls at their 
annual congresses placing milk glasses 
on their cafeteria trays as a matter of 
course, we realize that nutritional edu- 
cation pays off. 

Schools may find a different ap- 
proach desirable, for club activity and 
school work are different. Certainly, 
the problem calls for original thinking 
It is clear that not nearly enough ts 
yet known about the best approach to 
the problem. It offers, indeed, an in- 
viting field for pioneer effort. 
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Conducted by Walter A. Wittich 


WISCONSIN grade school teacher 
recently faced a classroom crisis 
that couldn't be smoothed over with 
explanations 
Her class was one of six groups 
that, unknown to the children, were 
participating in an extensive field ex 
periment, since completed 
A sour note of reproach sounded in 
the sixth grader’s voice as he asked, 
‘Gee, why can’t we have some films 
on astronomy, like we had on rocks?’ 
The boy’s remark was reinforced 
by expressions otf several classmates 
waiting somewhat tensely for an an 
swer. The teacher motioned toward a 
near-by model of a telescope and wal 


| 
charts showing the size of planets and 


phases of an eclipse 
Science films gave pupils common experiences, a basis for later discussion. But we have these nice displays 


here,’ she said, “and remember last 
Friday? We had our tour to. the 


observatory 


e @ « This didn't seem to. satisfy the 
Teaching With Films youngsters. The spokesman ventured 
one last remark 


It would be lots easier, 


Increases Science Vocabulary oi sell as wae 


like when it’s going on,” he said 


The truth is that excellent films on 

astronomy were available if the teach 

THEODORE J. JENSON and LOUIS ROMANO er had cared to use them. In fact, a 

Superintendent and Instruction Supervisor, Shorewood, Wis. similar class in a neighboring town 

As told to DICK GARVER was using motion pictures and pro- 

jected still pictures for its astronomy 

study unit. But this discrepency was 

deliberate. It was part of an inten 

sively planned experiment to isolate 

Pupils look at a plaster model of a volcano. Chemicals simulate an eruption. ‘- comrene teens the inact of Alms 

and projected still pictures on the 

science vocabulary of fifth, sixth and 
seventh graders. 

Results now indicate that even in 
classes considered ‘enriched’ with 
other types of audio-visual aids, the 
use of films and projected still pic- 
tures adds tremendously to the pupil's 
understanding of concepts and hence 
to his word supply 

The chart (p. 90) shows fifth, sixth 
and seventh graders who had the bene 
fits of films and filmstrips scored im- 
portant gains in vocabulary over 
similar pupils who did not have these 
advantages 

The vocabulary a pupil commands 
is critically important in determining 
the degree of understanding that pupil 
may have for a subject. The crucial 
argument for understanding an ex- 
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tensive vocabulary is that words serve 
as tools in grasping vital concepts and 
generalizations in any unit of study 

Through the use of film, the teacher 
now can give pupils a better “tool 
kit” to grasp these new ideas and con- 
cepts 

One fifth grader offered this com- 
ment when he Was casually q lestioned 
about seeing films during the unit 
study on rocks 

Some of those words like igneous 
are just too big until I see what they 


Then I understand 


mean in pictures 
them, and I think I'll remember them.’ 





A classmate who had difficulty in 
comprehending what electricity is and 
how it acts volunteered 

When I think back about our film 
on rocks I can remember the pictures 
and what the words mean. But when 
I try to think about electricity, I don’t 
have any picture to think about.’ 

Specifically, our study centered on 
two questions 

1. Do children 
vocabulary of a science unit when mo- 


learn more of the 
tion picture films and projected still 
pictures are added to the use of other 


audio-visual aids? 





One teacher taking part in the experiment commented: “Teaching a unit with 


the use of all kinds of audio-visual materials makes the instructional situation 


more enjoyable for both pupil and teacher.” 
received from a motion picture, a resource book, and a chalkboard diagram. 


Two pupils relate information they 
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2. Do children retain more of the 
vocabulary of a science unit when 
motion picture films and_ projected 
still pictures are added to the use of 
other audio-visual materials? 

Subjects for the experiment were 
158 fifth, sixth and seventh graders 
in the Shorewood and Whitefish Bay 
communities. Two classes from each 
grade group were equated with LQ., 
reading and vocabulary tests before 
fall classes began. The paired classes 
in each grade served alternately as 
experimental and control groups. One 
fifth grade class, for example, was the 


This child will have a greater chance 
of learning a science vocabulary be- 
cause films increased her interest in 
understanding of the subject. 


and 





experimental class during the study 
unit on rocks and was shown pertinent 
films and projected still pictures along 
with charts, maps and displays. Dur- 
ing the next study unit on electricity, 
the class became the control 
group and received no films while its 
partner class became the experimental 


group and saw motion pictures on 


same 


electricity. 

Although the science subjects varied 
from grade to grade, this was the 
basic procedure that was carried out 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades 
for the experiment. 

Other precautions were taken to 
equalize the teaching situations. Teach- 
ers used identical course outlines and 
consulted frequently with us through- 
out the experiment. 

By knowing each child's 1.Q. and 
vocabulary test scores before the ex- 
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These fifth grade boys witnessed the formation of rocks in 
films and projected filmstrips. Now they can see in rocks 
in their classroorn display a silent history of the earth. 


periment, we also could observe the 
different effects the films had on chil- 
dren of high and low I.Q 


Here are results of the 


experiment, 
indicating what the use of films and 
projected still pictures can do for sci- 
ence subjects in even the “enriched’ 


classroom, ze. one that already has 


maps, displays and other audio-visual 


materials 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT 
| 


1. Science vocabulary gains scored 
by pupils generally are at least doubled 
In every case, the groups using motion 
pictures and projected still pictures 
had large vocabulary gains over groups 
that did not use these audio-visual ma 
terials 


word 


By sampling the content of 
films and filmstrips used in the experi 
determined that the 


did 


ment, we also 


general vocabulary increase not 


stem merely from watching the films 
Of the 250 words for which all pupils 


cent Occ irred 


were tested, only 55 per 
in the sampled films 
Hence, the 


groups seeing the films were acquired 


gains achieved by the 


from the total instructional program 
from vocabulary 
The ) 


films and 
projected still pictures acted as a stimu- 


rather than merely 


included in the films 


lus to the total instructional program 
?. Slower pupils registered vocabu- 
lary gains similar to those of brighter 
pupils 

A teacher constantly has to face the 
problem of balancing instruction to 
encourage the slower pupil and at the 
avoid and 


same time to 


boring the brighter pupil 


repressing 


102 








In the study we found, for example, 
that in the class studying astronomy 
with the use of films, a child with an 
.Q. of 126 gained 18 words over the 
study unit while a child with an LQ 
ot 94 gained 20 words. In contrast, 
in the control group studying astron- 
omy without aid of films, a child with 
an 1Q of 127 
and a child with an LQ. of 94 gained 


gained only five words 


only seven words. These illustrations 


gains as registered 


é 


represent typical 


by the experimental and _ control 
sSroups 

3. The pupils retain more of their 
vocabulary for a longer period of time 
Six months following the completion 
of each unit of study the boys and girls 
were given another vocabulary test to 
determine the amount of vocabulary 
retained over this period of time 
Children in every class which had used 
films and 


projected still pictures for 


its study unit retained more words 
than those not having the films dur 
ing the study unit 
i. More class activities and projects 
use of films and still 


grew out of the 


projections. As one teacher commented 


study 


after completing a unit without 
use of films and projected still pic- 
tures 

The class lisplayed less enthusiasm 
and interest. They weren't motivated 
to share in the discussions or volun- 
for research or special 


teer topics 


There were fewer class suggestions 
for field trips, construction of models, 
displays or other worth-while activ- 
ities 

Results of the study revealed other 


benefits of films and projected still 








The children’s desire to learn about science was strongly 
stimulated by the use of films and filmstrips. The films gave 
pupils “picture meanings” for their science vocabulary. 








pictures, benefits of a more subjective 
nature. One teacher taking part in the 
experiment said 

{without 


“In the control 


films}, I constantly felt that I was not 


Situation 


doing a good, complete job in helping 
the children. I felt the learning situa- 
tion was slower and less enjoyable for 
both pupils and myself. 

A fifth grade teacher said 

“After 
enced firsthand through the film the 


} 


the children had experi- 


effects of time and weather on our 
earth, I could assign reading in texts 
and supplementary reading books with 
assurance that they would be under- 


S$TOK »d 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING FILMS 


It is still true, of course, that audio- 
visual aids are no substitute for good 
teaching. The films and_ filmstrips 
must be chosen judiciously. Here are 
the criteria we used in selecting film 
materials for the experiment 

1. Does the audio-visual material 
contribute to the objectives of the unit 
of study? 

2. Does 
the 
turity, and grade level of the pupils? 


the material ac- 


the audio-visual material 


suit experience, intellectual ma- 


3. Is audio-visual 
curate and authentic? 

4. Is the audio-visual material sig- 
nificant? 

Films and filmstrips measuring up 
to this yardstick can give a great im- 
petus to the pupil's understanding of 


science and other units of study 
through an expanded vocabulary. This 
was shown to be true even in the 


‘enriched” audio-visual classrooms 
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Construction showdown 

& A showdown on the Kelley school 
construction bill will probably occur 
about the time this reaches its readers 
Speaker Rayburn can and will bring 
the bill to the floor when he is assured 
defeat of the so-called Powell 
The likelihood of 
is growing 


ot the 
amendment such 
defeat 

The Powell amendment would re 


quire federal administrators to with- 
hold funds from any school district or 
state they believed to be in violation 
of the Supreme Court decision. There 
is general agreement that no school 


bill 


Powell amendment attached 


construction can pass with the 


A genuine bipartisan effort is being 


action. President Eisen 


hower H.E.W 


have joined Speaker Rayburn and such 


made to get 


and Secretary Folsom 


sarty leaders as Adlai Stevenson and 
I 


Averell 


legislation. Most helpful just now, pet 


Harriman in support of the 
haps, would be an extra effort by the 
White House 

White House report 

& A 50,090 word report on the na 
tion's elementary and secondary schools 
was presented to President Eisenhower 
in a special ceremony on April 6 by 
White Hous« 


Conference on Education. Most school 


the Committee for the 


men have reacted favorably to the 


report, although many feel it was an 


anticlimax to the conference itself 


The 
school needs was pinpointed by the 


first question directed to the 


crux of the whole matter of 
chairman 


and the six subcommittee chairmen 
press immediately follow 
Did the 


for 


who met th 
ing the formal presentation 


committee have any suggestions 
implementing its recommendation that 
the amount of money spent on educa- 
tion in this country should be doubled 
within the next 10 years? 
Neil McElroy 

New York's former 
yovernor Frank ( Moore. 


ipcommittesc on 


Chairman referred 


this query to 


lieutenant 
who headed th« 


finance. Mr. Moore gave a three-point 


Legal barriers should be 


inswer: (| 





104 


wire from Washington 


relaxed so that states and local districts 
may increase their own expenditures 


?) Some local school districts should 


be reorganized to get more value per 
dollar expended. (3) We should plan 
to invest somewhat more federal funds 
in our educational system. Referring 
support for 


We have 


found that every state has some dis- 


to the need for federal 


school construction, he said, 


tricts which need help 
Mr 


latest in 


Moore’s comments were the 


the current series of conter- 
ences and reports on financial sharing 
by the federal government, with the 
Administration's position substantially 
reversed within a period of about 
two years. The report of the Manion- 
Kestnbaum Study Committee on Edu- 
cation adamantly opposed federal 
for 


Then 


SUPpoOrt, even emergency school 
the 1955 Eisen- 
hower bill, although unacceptable, was 
The Kestnbaum 


Commission itself reported soon there- 


construction 


an affirmative gesture 
ifter and approved construction funds 


under severe restrictions. Then the 
White House Conference gave its ap- 
proval, with H.E.W. Secretary Marion 
B. Folsom anticipating its conclusions 
with a program of his own. Early this 
year the Administration introduced 
practicable and reasonable emergency 
school construction legislation, and 
President Eisenhower called for its en- 


The 


committee 


actment in a special message. 
White House 


has now confirmed the present policy 


Conterence 


of both major political parties in favor 
of similar legislation 

Press reaction to the committee's 
report varied throughout the country 
Most editors were able to find words 
to support their own points of view, 
with a considerable number emphasiz- 
ing that a dissenting opinion by four 
members still 


of the 433 committee 


opposed federal support for school 
construction. On the other hand, many 
editors joined the majority 

Speaking for the N.E.A., Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr expressed 
the hope that “the President will now 


use this report as further support for 
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a special request that Congress pass 
an emergency school construction bill 
before it adjourns.” Frank Hubbard, 
N.E.A. assistant executive secretary for 
information services, commented that 
it “fails to come to grips with the 
need for a long-time federal policy 
for financing education.’ 

The report left basic questions un- 
answered. Can local real estate taxes 
for schools be doubled in 10 years in 
order to maintain the present 55 per 
cent local share of public school costs? 
The that 
local school districts cannot do so in 
the face of the constantly declining 


consensus is thousands of 


correlation between real estate owner- 
ship and ability to pay taxes. 

Can their 42 
per cent share of total public school 


the states maintain 


costs by increasing their present $31 
billion to $7 billion annually within 
10 years? There is widespread opinion 
In the case of the 


th< 


that many cannot 


states, the federal tax impact is 


principal obstacle, with federal 
tax structure discriminating strongly 


the 


against education in favor of welfare, 
roads and other competitors for state 


tax dollars 
If the recommendation of the White 
House Conference committee for 


doubling school expenditures by 1966 
is to be accomplished, school finance 
must be brought into line with the 
fundamental changes in our local-state- 
federal tax structure 


D.A.R. convention 

& The nation’s capitol each spring 
is the scene of the annual Continental 
Daughters of the 
Constitution 


Congress of the 
American Revolution at 
Hall. Some 4000 Daughters attended 
the They were easily 
identified Washington 
visitors by their colorful hats and mul 


1956 congress 
among other 
tiple corsages. 
The D.A.R. is 
preservation of the constitutional re- 
public and the American way of life 


dedi ated to “the 


through historica! appreciation of the 
past, patriotic service in the present, 
and educational training for the fu- 
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Nourishing Toastmaster toast 


Cuts food costs and 
- Provides quick energy! 


Toastmaster’s Golden Slice adds bulk that stretches costlier 
foods, without reducing nutritional value. 


You’re ahead in so many ways when you dress up a dish (or 
sandwich) with tempting Toastmaster Toast! It enables 
you to cut portions of more costly foods. It adds menu 
variety. It provides an appetizing way to make use of left- 
overs. And, most important, it’s so nourishing and easy to 
digest. Toasting changes the starch in bread to dextrin, a 
food which is easily converted into quick energy. And, the 
most perfect toast by far is delicious Toastmaster Toast! 

Thanks to the most accurate timer of all, every slice is 
evenly browned every time, regardless of voltage fluctua- 
tions. The new Powermatic model is also the most economi- 
cal toaster for a school lunch room. It has no levers to press. 
No lost motion —no slamming and banging to cause needless 
wear. Reliable electric motors lower and raise the bread 
automatically. And, this toaster fits wherever it’s needed. 

Ask your restaurant equipment dealer to show you the 
most economical ‘“Toastmaster’’* Powermatic Toaster for 
your school lunch room. Mail the coupon for full details! 


pl TOASTMASTER 
(AW AHAALILIE toaster 


/ASTMASTER” is & registered trademark of McGraw Electric Company 
Elgin, Illinois. ©1956 


4-Slice Model 


$134.50} I'M INTERESTED 


TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 

McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, lIilinois 

Please send more details about the new Toastmaster 
Powermatic Toaster. 





My name 
School name 
Address 

12-Slice 16-Slice City a Zone State 
$412.50 $556.00 


EE ee ee. 


My dealer's name 


——-——-—---—-—----, 
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ture.” Its theme for the last three years [his vear the delegates considered 
has been Protect America’s Future and passed 27 resolutions, most of 
Through Patriotic Education which reaffirmed previous attitudes 
D.A.R. education projects include toward national and international 
scholarships and loans for needy stu issues. They approved the Bricker 
dents which amounted to $143,438 Amendment, the McCarran-Walter Im- 
during the last three years, an exten migration Act, congressional investi 
Sive program of comservation educa Zation committees and the original 
tion, Americanization education of purpose” of the United Nations. They 
foreign-born adults and citizenship opposed admission of Red China to 
clubs for school children, maintenance the U.N. and the dissemination to 
of two schools for unde ‘privileged schools of information on world citi 
children, and contributions toward the zenship by UNESCO 
support of 11 other schools and col The D.A.R. deplores juvenile de 
leges approved by the society linquency, blaming its increase on lack 











“a This NEW Tennant Machine : 

rewaxes & polishes | 
comm floors in about i 
lei THE p 
es YSUAL 


‘ peas 
ax 








In one fast operation the NEW 21” Ten- 
nant Model ‘‘E”’ applies dry renewal wax Check these 
and buffs it to a rich luster—lets custo- TENNANT features: 
dians maintain classroom floors, hallways, 
etc., up to 3 times faster than usual. 

Powerful vacuum picks up dust that 
ordinary machines leave on floor. Self- 
propelling action plus light weight give 
excellent handling ease—you just guide 
it forward! 


@Covers 21” path— 
has 265 cfm vacuum. 
@ Has high portability; 
weighs only 95 Ibs. 


@ Easy to use; has self- 
propelling action. 


@ Leaves uniform luster; 


Cylinder-type accessories revolve at 1135 no swirl marks. 
rpm; assure extra-fast work for all phases @ 1 hp motor—yet works 
of resilient tile care—-and for cleaning, off clear 110-v. line. 








stripping wood floors. For details write... 





G. H. Tennant Co., 2526 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


FLOOR 
MACHINES 


SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT. 


POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS + ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 
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of parental vigilance and on radio and 


TV programs of crime and violence 
It is lined up with most civic and 
educational organizations in opposing 
all legislation “which could place con- 
trol of education in the hands of the 
federal government,’ but no_ specific 
legislation was mentioned. It also ad 
vocated greater economy in ZoOv- 
ernment, tighter controls regarding 
Communist propaganda, making Am- 
erican history a required subject for 
all high school and college students, 
and reading of the Declaration of 
Independence tO a joint session of 


Congress on July 4 each year 


Education of war orphans 
& Young persons whose fathers died 
from a disease or injury incurred or 
aggravated in the armed forces dur- 
ing World War II or the Korean con- 
flict” will become eligible for federal 
educational assistance of $110 per 
month for 36 months under a_ bill 
passed by voice vote without reading 
by the House of Representatives late 
in April. It is estimated that 156,000 
persons will benefit at a total federal 
cost of $250 million 

Surviving children of these deceased 
veterans become eligible after high 
school graduation or upon reaching 
age 18, whichever occurs first. Eligi- 
bility continues for all to age 23, and 
for limited numbers under special 
conditions to age 31. Education or 
training cannot be federally supported 
in foreign countries, but legitimate 
or illegitimate children, of any na- 
tionality, whether U.S. citizens or not, 
may benefit while in the United States 
if their deceased fathers were service- 
men of the classes defined 

The administrative provisions fol- 
low those of the Korean G.I. law ( P.L 
150) closely, with the state approval 
agencies functioning as at present at 
least until the expiration of P.L. 550 
in 1965 

The Veterans Administration helped 
to prepare the bill but opposed it 
nominally as did the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Office of Education was 
not officially requested to state a posi- 
tion on the bill but was notified and 
given a full opportunity to do so. It 
didn't. In this election year, predic- 
tions on such legislation as this in- 
volve few risks of being incorrect 
The Senate will undoubtedly pass the 
bill and President Eisenhower appears 
certain to sign it. All the veterans 


Organizations are for tt 
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How to Stretch 
Maintenance 
Dollars 


...and Please Board Members, 
Engineers, Teachers 
and Taxpayers! 


ONE BIG ECONOMY is the scrubbability of Cook’s 
Shadotone. Lowers maintenance time. Dirty finger 
marks and greasy mars are quickly scrubbed off. Like- 
new color and finish return. Cook’s Shadotone can defer 
repainting costs for years. 


The right paints can make one of the biggest 
differences in how far your building maintenance dollars 
Glare-free, tough and lasting, Cook’s Shadotone retains go. That’s why, now, so many schools throughout 
its original color tone years longer. Cook’s Color Engi- Mid-America are ‘All-Cook’” —from the glare-free 
neering shows you how to apply Shadotone to help Shadotone alkyd enamels on classroom walls to the 
pupil attitudes, study habits and interest. super-modern paints that add years of life to outside 
' metal. 


Cook’s Color Engineering Service goes far beyond 
holding down initial costs. Color selections that help 
influence behavior and help pupils pay better attention 
are part of this planning service. This method of color 
selection and color gradation has been worked out by 

a team of color specialists and leaders in the field of 
child psychology. 


Before you commit yourself to any plan of painting — 
Cook's Scuff Proof Floor Enamel sets a new high in protective or decorative or both— why not consult the 
resistance to the skipping, scuffing traffic of hundreds Cook’s Color staff? A note to our office parest v 
of like feck. Herd & Iemieneiiinn falh that's aeie 00k's_ staff? J e to our office nearest you 
to keep clean —saves hours of maintenance time. will bring a color-and-protection engineer to meet your 
maintenance engineers or your school board for 
consultation. 
Write today for Cook’s colorful new brochure, “Color Engineer- 


ing for Schools.’ Shows recommended color plans for im- 
proved teaching efficiency, easier custodial operation. 





————— COOK’S 
Cook’s Masonry Paints provide attractive, durable ex- PAINTS 


teriors at surprisingly low cost. And Cook’s maximum 
resistance to weather-wear means a definite seving in 
upkeep. Cook’s Paints will help you keep maintenance 
costs lower than ever before. © 1956 Cook Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas City, Missouri 
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WHAT’S BEHIND 


JANITROL MULTIPLE 
FOR SHOPPING 








es Oe ee 
CHERRYWOOD SHOPPING CENTER, WANTAGH, L. I., with 25 stores. One of 
many in the Long Island area designed and built by Berger & Tilles, who 


have standardized on Janitrol Unit Heaters. Heating Eng. M. Prop; Heating 
Contractor, Metropolitan Sheet Metal Co., Elmhurst, LI. 








Only a Janitrol 
Multiple Unit System 
Provides all these 
Basic Advantages 





SAVE UP TO 50% ON INITIAL COST... 
Compact, factory-assembled Jan- 
itrol heaters install easily save 
up to 50% on original equipment 
and installation cost when used 
in place of a central system. 


Werm air registers (circled in photo) pro- 
vide efficient heat distribution in the 25 
stores at Cherrywood Shopping Center. 


This blower-type Janitrol unit feed- 
ing a duct system is typical of the 
modern heating provided stores at 
Cherrywood Shopping Center. 


IP ys UNUSUAL ECONOMY OF OPERATION... 
a ; : : 
a Actual cost records from major 
shopping centers show extra- 
ordinary savings in fuel and free- 
dom from maintenance expense. 


SAVE INCOME-PRODUCING SPACE... 
Janitrol units are ceiling mounted, 
save valuable floor space for sales 
or service needs. 


EXTRA-LONG SERVICE LIFE... Janitrol 
heaters feature the famous Multi- 
Thermex Heat Exchanger with 
CLEVELAND'S FAMOUS VAN AKEN CENTER, the finest performance record in 
built and owned by Zehman-Wolf 
Construction Company. Weinberg 
and Teare, Architects. Says Mr. 


Milton A. Wolf, Partner—" With over ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS’ 


INFORMATION SERVICE... 


80% of our 27 stores yeor ‘round 


conditioned, savings in air ¢ondition- 
ing equipment were important. To 
cut costs, but |not performance, we 
specified Janitrol Duct Furnaces in 
combination with -summen cooling 
units. We are completely! satisfied 
with our Janitrols. We've) had no 


maintenance problems.” 


Suspended Duct Heater combined 
with a summer conditioner at Van 
Aken Center. Bypass duct cuts off 
air through furnace during cooling 
season. 


Write today for complete A.IA. files 
on heating with gas in big buildings of 
every type, and for Janitrol 

planning and specifications service. 


There's no obligation. 


MAKERS OF Surface INDUSTRIAL FURNACES, Kathabar 
HUMIDITY CONDITIONING, janitrol COMMERCIAL, INDUS- 
TRIAL AND RESIDENTIAL HEATING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT. 
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THE TREND TO 
HEATING UNITS 





CENTERS ? 





the industry——less than 44 of 1% 
heat exchanger tube failures in 
over a million tubes since 1940! 


SUMMER COOLING EASILY ADDED... 
Cooling coils are easily added in 
the same ductwork used for heat- 
ing. A bypass arrangement cuts 
off air flow through heater during 
cooling season. 


INDIVIDUAL STORE CONTROL... Ten- 
ants control heating to suit in- 
dividual needs. The building 
owner is relieved of responsibility 
for operating costs, maintenance, 
service. 


VERSATILE ‘DUAL FUEL’’ PERFORM- 
ANCE... Janitrol heaters use any 
type gas, including LP; may be 
switched from one type to an- 
other automatically. 


Janitrol field representatives are 
trained in heating layouts and 
proper installation methods to 
assure all the benefits and econo- 
mies of gas--the clean modern 
fuel, in an efficient multiple-unit 
system. They will gladly consult 
with you on your heating prob- 
lems. 


jjanitrol 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 


Janitrol Heating & Air Conditioning Division 


Surface Combustion Corporation 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


in Canada: Moffat Heating and Air 
Conditioning Division, 
Moffats, Ltd., Toronto 15. 
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68 JANITROL UNIT HEATERS AT EASTGATE SHOPPING CENTER, AKRON, provide clean, eco- 
nomical gas heating with minimum maintenance expense, use absolutely no floor space! 
The versatility of Janitrol gas-fired heaters makes them easily adaptable for a wide 
variety of installations. Choice of input capacities from 50,000 to 1,750,000 Btu/hr. 


At Eas'gate's 13 stores, 
Janitrol unit heaters 
. direct heat where 
most needed 
- Operate only when 
needed 
.-save valuable 
floor space 


AT LEVITTOWN’S 
GATEWAY SHOPPING CENTER, 


all tenants control their own 
heating to suit operating 
hours and individual needs, 
and the building owner is re- 
lieved of responsibility and 
expense for operation.- This 
convenience for tenants and 
freedom from furnace financ- 
ing for the owner is made 
possible by compact, efficient 
Janitrol gas-fired unit heaters 
in place of a central system. 


Typical installations of Janitrol gas-fired unit 
heaters in stores at Levittown's Gateway 
Shopping Center. Heating-Plumbing Contrac- 
tors, Latisch and Launer, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Janitrol Duct 
Heater installa- 
tion in Safeway 
Store at Doug- 
laston Shopping 
Center. 


NEW DOUGLASTON 
SHOPPING CENTER, 
QUEENS, N.Y. 


(Architect's sketch.) One of 
17 Centers developed by 
Architect Herbert Tannen- 
baum, New York City, 
who says—''l feel it is my 
responsibility to specify 
more than just a heating 
system. | demand proved 
performance, so | have 
standardized on Janitrol 
gas-fired heating. | know, 
from over a decade of 
experience, of Janitrol’s 
good record for low 
maintenance and service 
costs. 
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Prefabricated School Buildings Defended, Denounced 
After Manufacturer Withdraws From Market 


TEX.—National Homes Cor 


poration, said to be the 


TYLER, 


prefabricated home 
withdrawn from the 
ricated school buildings 
southwest division manager 
company here, states in a news report 


dropped out 


The company has at least 
of the field temporarily because of the 


it Maintaining 


Opportunity 


reactions we had to 
that there is ‘a _ terrifhic 
and potential” in the prefab school 


building field, he said his organization 
was discontinuing its activities in this 
field 


with 


concerned 


until various groups 


school building programs be- 


yre realistic.”” Mr. Smuts 


argues that the use of prefab schools 


come a little n 


would offer greater economy and set 


a trend toward use OT 


alternate ma 
terials and different construction 

A sharp reply nas been 
lic by Fred H 


the Mason Contractors Association ot 


Daues, president ot 


s astonished 


the Na 


tional Homes Corporation. as saying tt 


America. He said I wa 


| 


by published reports quoting 


withdrew from the school market be 
cause of pressure exerted by pe litically 
contractors 


powerful local 


strongly of the opinion that 
tion rather than politics dictated 
thar responsible 
architects and 


decision. The fac 1S 


school boards. CIVIC 


groups throughout the nation have 
rejected preta sricated schools as ex- 
insafe 


cessively expensive, 1 \practical 


and conducive to substandard educa 
c10n 

Prefabrication,” M1 
a trick 
Most mi dern 


fabricated. The brick was probably 


Daues said IS 


word, and a misleading one 


the first prefabricated building unit 


devised by an to make building 
easier and less expensive. Panels and 
and fine marble 


widely used in tod 


thin slabs of stone 


irtain-wall 


ays ¢€ 
construction re prefabricated build 
ing units 


But prt 


quite another matter 


fabricated 

accurat 
name woul buildings 
the use of stock plans Ac 


1 be packaged 
based on 
made by the 

] 


cording to a survey 


tional architectural body in 1951, stock 
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plans for schools have been tried and 


abandoned in 15 states 


Economy in school construction, 
Mr Daues declared, 


solution of building and educational 


lies in individual 


needs by local architects 


The problem of fitting a school 
with its 
own soil condition, grade and orienta- 


make pre- 


individual site 


plant to an 


tion—is alone enough to 


fabrication of entire buildings a foolish 


pipe dream. Climate, the degree of 


natural light available, and a thousand 


other factors influence the choice and 


ling materials and design. 


use of buik 
Arnold Succeeds Grizzell 
as Dean at Pennsylvania 


PHILADEI 
PHIA Retire- 
ment of E. Duncan 
Grizzell as dean 
of the school of 
education at the 
University of 


| 


Pennsylvania and 


se 
E. D. Grizzell 


the appointment 
Arnold as his successor 


of William I 
] 


have been announced by President 
Gaylord P 


He also announced that in step with 


Harnwell 

changing conditions” the university 
will provide a “corresponding flex- 
ibility in its teacher training program. 
Although the school of education will 
be the natural center for teacher train- 
ing, we intend to provide for teacher 
education in conjunction with a num- 
ber of different programs in the vari- 


ous undergraduate schools,” he said 

Dr. Grizzell has asked to be relieved 
of the duties of the deanship at the 
close of the academic year on June 30, 


when he will have completed 34 years 





Just in Case 
UDALL, KAN. Almost 11 


months to the day after a tor- 


| 


nado had laid low a year-old 


school building here, towns- 


people gathered to dedicate 


new school, identical in 


anotner 


every respect save one: the ad- 


{ition of a storm shelter. 











on the faculty at Pennsylvania. He 
1948. He 


as a professor of education 


has been dean since will 
CONTINUE 

Prior to going to Pennsylvania in 
1922, he had been a teacher and prin- 
cipal in both elementary and secondary 
schools in Kentucky, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. He has been a member 
of many national committees for sec- 
ondary and higher education and has 
served in various editorial Capacities, 
including the editorship of Educational 
Outlook. 

Dr. Arnold, 


school of 


the new dean, has been 


on the education faculty 


since 1935. Formerly he was an as- 
sistant professor at Ohio State Univer- 
sity and in public school work in West 
Virginia and Wyoming. In 1953 he 
served as an educational finance spe- 


cialist in Germany 


Wayne Becomes Third 
State University in Michigan 


DETROII 
cially 


Wayne University ofh- 
became Michigan's third state 
university April 22. On 
G. Mennen Williams signed a 


that date 
Gov 
bill giving the former municipal uni- 
versity legal status as a state institution 
The bill had been passed earlier by 
unanimous vote of the state legislature 
The state will assume actual control 
and support of the university on July 1. 
Wayne had been operated by the De- 
troit Board of Education since its or- 
ganization as a 1934 
We are gratified and delighted by the 
action taken by the legislature,” said 
President Clarence B. Hilberry. 
Although the institution will adopt 
Wayne State University” 
administrative 


university in 


the nam« 
on July 1, transfer of 
and financial functions to the state will 
be made over a three-year period. 

The 


precipitated by the estimated enroll- 


move toward state control was 


ment increase which the university will 
face. Currently enrolling some 19,000 
students, Wayne anticipates a jump 
to 24,000 students by 1960. 

Legislative action was based on rec- 
ommendations of a study commission 
headed by Alexander Ruthven, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of 
Michigan. Similar proposals for state 
control had been made nearly 10 years 
ago, but state financial arrangements 
did not permit action at that time. 
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wane a Gymnasium? ) 


ik if es a 


al 





2 » Here’s how to reduce cubage; 
make big savings on 


ae, ‘i, building and heating costs 


Also figures seating 


~ capacity per gym 
Calculator onatsine you to plan maximum size... or vice versa 


balcony seating with minimum ceiling height 


Designed by Universal engineers after years of on-the-job experience, this new calculator is 4 
now available to every architect and school official involved in planning a gymnasium. It is IT’S YOURS 

of inestimable value in determining balcony height for ideal seating sight line in relation to 
main floor seating. At the same time, it shows how such planning can reduce ceiling height 

to a practical minimum... for big savings in both building and heating costs. This calculator FOR THE ASKING 
also figures seating coneeiie s in relation to gym sizes, has 46”, 4%”, and 14” scales as well as 

a standard rule. Send for yours today. 


Name 





UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


mpaign, Illinois 
Cha pa gn, Organization _ 





I would like (how many?) of your calculators 


which can be used to advantage in planning a new 


Address _ 





gymnasium. This request involves absolutely no cost 


or obligation to me. 
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NEWS 


Catholics Face Teacher, 
Building and Fund Shortages 


St. Louts—-The 53d annual con 
ference of the National Catholic Edu 
cational Association found Catholic 
educators facing the problems familiar 


to public schools building, teacher 


and fund shortages 
A survey reported at the convention 
current record en 


indicated that the 


rollment of 4.5 million children in 
Catholic schools is expected to increas: 
by another million in the next tour 


years 

Lack of facilities is most marked at 
the high school level, and major em 
phasis will be placed on expanding 
secondary schools in the next decade, 
said Msgr. William E. McManus of 
the department of education National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 
McManus said that Catholic 
totals from 11 


Msgr 
school enrollment now 
to 12 per cent of the nations school 


population. From 60 to 65 per cent of 


all Catholic children of elementary 


school age attend Catholic schools; 


trom 435 to 40 itholic 


high schoolers are in parochial schools. 


per cent of ( 


By unanimous resolution, the asso- 


ciation called upon its members to 


provide leadership in bringing about 


integration of Negro and white stu- 
dents in the South. The resolution 
noted that through careful and pru 


dent planning integration has been and 


can be S iccesstully achieved 


Another resolution proposed that 


Catholic school children receive the 


} 4 


same health and safety services pro 


many states to public 
j 


urged 


vided by law in 


school pupus a id the enactment 


of legislation making this provision 


The association pointed out that the 


Supreme Court had ruled that public 


] j 


funds might be used for health and 


safety services in nonp ib] c schools 


8500 Catholic teachers, ad 
ministrators and 


some 
college officials at 


tended the association's conference 


Michigan Business Officials 
Urge Professional Training 
RAPIDS, MicH.—Michigan 


colleges and universities that offer pri 


GRAND 


fessional training programs in business 


administration were commended at the 


Michigan School Business Officials 
convention here recently 
The group gave recognition to th 


Importance oO! professional training 


and urged school districts that do 


om 


not 


} 1 
DUSINESS lals te 


trained 


mploy 
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give careful consideration to the need 


for their services 


Another resolution adopted by the 


convention called upon the school 


busines officials to organize regional 


groups within the state. It was sug- 


gested that administrators whose sys- 
tems do not employ business officials 
be invited to regional meetings 

The 
school business officials should cooper- 


provide consultation services to 


convention also resolved that 
ate to 
school districts that do not have busi- 
ness officials 


Harold R 


division, state department of public 


Brown, chief of finance 
instruction, Lansing, was named presi- 
dent of the Michigan organization: 
Jack Elzay, superintendent, Ann Arbor 
was elected vice president, and Alfred 
C. Lamb of 


continue as 


Wayne University will 
Wade 


agent, Saginaw, Is 


secretary-treasurer 
Kraner, purchasing 
the board of di- 


a new member of 


rectors 


Emphasizes Importance of 
Standards in Music Education 
ST. Louis—A 


that does not meet acceptable 


school musical per- 


formance 


standards of music should never be 





given in public, because it does real 


harm to the art of music, a musician 
asserted here 

The social and individual values to 
be found in music education are not 
inconsistent with high standards for 
performance, said William Schuman, 
president of the Julliard School of 
Music. 

Dr. Schuman addressed some 10,000 
delegates to the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference meeting here 

The musical ability of students varies 
little from school to school, he said, 
but there is an enormous difference 
between performances in different 
abilities 


M.E.N.¢ 


CONVINCING 


schools, because of teachers 

Dr. Schuman urged che 
to take a lead in teacher 
training institutions and state author 
ities that priority must be given to 
that part of a music teacher's training 
actually concerned with music as art. 

Celebrating their SOth anniversary 
as an organization, M.E.N.C. delegates 
heard a choral and orchestral program 
presented by 850 high school students 
from 48 states. 


William B. 


music education, Ohio State University, 


McBride, protessor of 


Columbus, was elected president 


High Schools and Colleges Propose Experiment 
With Revised Requirements for College Entrance 


New YORK.—A 


mental plan to make college entrance 


five-year experi- 


requirements more flexible, permitting 


a corresponding flexibility and im- 
provement in high school curriculums, 
has been props sed here 


Che 


College, 


plan, announced by Teachers 


Columbia University, sum- 
marizes reached by the 
College-High School Relations Com 


representatives 


agreements 
mittee, composed ot 
from 15 metropolitan New York high 
schools and 12 northeastern colleges 

The program is broadly aimed at 
more experimentation in high school 
instruction, improvement of the quali- 
ty of high school graduates generally. 
ind better preparation of students for 
college 

Rigid college entrance requirements 
have been a major obstacle to intro- 
ducing new educational practices and 
solid contemporary subject matter in 
the high schools, said Donald H. Ross, 
executive secretary of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council and a member 
ot the department of educational ad- 


ministration at Teachers College 





Specifically, the proposal incorpo- 
rates five recommendations 

1. That colleges agree to accept or 
reject high school students without 
reference to a stated pattern of high 
school courses or other time require- 
ments for subjects 

». That graduates of high schools 
having good records of college prep- 
aration not be required to take stand- 
ard entrance examinations; that high 
schools recommend entrance examina- 
tions for students whose records are 
inadequate 

3. That high schools provide col- 
leges with all possible evidence of 
their students’ intellectual, social and 
civic maturity through tests and rec- 
ords 

j. That high schools maintain ade- 


quate testing programs, records and 
guidance facilities, both to help guide 
students to the right colleges and to 
help colleges decide on acceptance of 
students 
5. That 
competence is required in freshman 


where a certain level of 


courses, high schools be told this 
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HOLY ROSARY SCHOOL 

San Antonio, Texas 

Architect: Paul G. Silber & Co 

Acoustical Contractor: Rufus A. Walker & Co. 


Acoustical Material: Armstrong Cushiontone 


Low-cost ceilings quiet noise in ‘‘rhombic” rooms 


Imaginative planning of classrooms at San An- 
tonio’s Holy Rosary School provides many new 
features for comfort and flexibility. The un- 
usual rhombic design—with oblique rather than 
conventional right angle walls and ceiling— 
helps prevent blackboard glare and assures even 
lighting. A swinging soundproof partition be- 
tween two classrooms can turn them into a large 
auditorium. To stop noise from disturbing 
classes, sound-conditioning ceilings of Arm- 
strong Cushiontone are installed in all rooms. 
Cushiontone soaks up as much as 85% of the 
sound that strikes it, helps provide the quiet 
atmosphere so necessary to classroom concen- 
tration. Economical, too, Cushiontone costs 
little more than ordinary ceilings, meets almost 
any school budget. 

Easy to clean... A perforated wood fiber ma- 
terial, Cushiontone is quick and economical to 
clean by damp cloth or vacuum. 

Repaintable . . . Cushiontone can be repainted 


in any color and as often as desired without any 
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appreciable loss of acoustical efficiency. 

Quick to install... Cushiontone goes up fast by 
standard nailing, stapling, cementing, or me 
chanical suspension methods. In remodeling 
there is little interruption of normal routine. 


Free booklet, “Quiet at Work,” shows 
how Cushiontone and the entire line 
of Armstrong sound-conditioning 
materials can work for you by in- 
creasing comfort and efficiency. For 
your copy, see your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4206 
Wabank Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


(Armstrong 


Ness 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® * Travertone* * Crestone* * Minatone® 


Arrestone® * Corkoustic® * Perforated Asbestos Board 


* TRADE-MARK 








NEWS 
Male Point of View Needed 
in P.T.A., Delegates Assert 


PEORIA, ILL.—Women 
wonderful job in the P.T.A., but it is 






lave de ne a 






time for men to give more assistance 





to the organization, male delegates to 





the Illinois Congress of Parents and 





Teachers meeting here asserted 
The 


which started with a stag breakfast 





last day of the convention 







for 110 men delegates, was a mans 
show. Breakfast discussion centered on 
the belief that men are needed to help 












solve problems of school finances and 
to study 
Male 


panels and speeches that day. 


modern educational needs. 


participation was marked in 
The congress elected Josephine M. 
Graham as director of Illinois District 
|. Mrs. Graham will be the first Negro 
to be a member of the policy making 
board of the state organization 
Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion called for: Opposition to state 
censorship or evaluation of textbooks 


and teaching materials; implementa- 


New Sehool Plannine Aid 
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THE 
CAMBRIDGE TILE 
MFG. CO. 


P.O. BOX 71 







CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Makers of Sanit. the ceramic tile that means 


more color, less upkeep, longer life for schools, 










printing 


120 PAGES OF CASE HISTORIES, PHOTOS, DRAWINGS 


This newly pul ed ly by Stanford University = 

nationally recognized School Planning Laboratory presents 

i wealth of practica lata concise torn 

Include ell-illustrate 1 reports by educators, 

rchitects, administrators. and suppliers attending 
Laboratory's 5th Annual School Planning 

Institute. Covers specili chool building programs, 

eneral trends, classroom planning development of spe ial 

icilities, use of new mater! nd building techniques. 


PER COPY. Special offer. Reduced Price 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Vile Mfg. Co, 


0. Box 71 


The Cambridge 
Dept. NS-66, P 
Cineinnati 15, Ohio 


Pp nee Pres n Sch Plannin enclose 


Zone—__State 





tion of the Supreme Court decision on 


segregation; state aid for school con- 
struction, and the creation of a state 
board of education to take the office 
of superintendent of public instruction 


out of politics. 


Asks Longer Teaching Day 
for Better College Preparation 
CHICAGO.—Herold C. Hunt, under- 
secretary of health, education and wel- 
fare, has recommended that the high 
school teaching day be lengthened one 
or two hours in order to prepare stu- 
dents for college more adequately. 
Speaking to the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the Chicago Teachers Union, 
Dr. Hunt said teachers should be paid 
them for the 


more to compensate 


longer day. High school students in 
Chicago now attend classes about five 
hours a day. 

At 


Fewkes, 


same John M 


Chicago 
a $14 mil- 


the meeting, 


president ot the 
Teachers Union, called for 
lion annual salary increase for Chica- 
go's 14,000 public school teachers. The 
union official advocated a salary range 
of from $5000 to $10,000 a year. On 
this basis, he said, schools could suc- 
cessfully compete with industry for 


college graduates 


Mathematics Teachers Council 
Studies New Trends, Methods 
MILWAUKEI 
“Mathematics for Future Taxpayers 
to “Applications of Non-Euclidian Ge- 


—Topics ranging from 


ometry to Some Technological Prob- 
lems in Wave Guides” absorbed some 
1500 mathematics teachers gathered 
here for the three-day annual meeting 
of the National Council of Mathematics 
Teachers. 

More effective mathematics instruc- 
tion was the keynote of the conference; 
delegates sought solutions to a variety 
of problems: better articulation be- 
tween high school and college courses, 
programs for the mathematically gifted, 
the use of new applications of mathe- 
matics in the classroom. 

It was pointed out that discrepancies 
and overlapping between high school 
and college courses can only be elim- 
inated by the action of administrators 
through state and regional groups. 

Howard F. Fehr of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was elected presi- 
dent of the council 

The next annual meeting of 
council will be held in Philadelphia 
in March 1957. 


the 
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Despite constant exposure to heavy traffic and accidentally More than a million people use the Miami Terminal of 


spilled food, the Terrafiex floor in the Sperry Gyroscope Eastern Airlines each year. After several years of service, 
Co. cafeteria at Lake Success, L. I., shows no sign of wear Terraflex has proved its durability . . . still looks colorfully 
. still looks fresh and colorful. new ... has cut maintenance time and costs. 


Johns-Manville TERRAFLEX Vinyl Asbestos 


tile flooring... beautiful, colorful, incredibly durable! 


— ON-THE-JOB FIGURES show that Johns- _Terraflex retains its sparkling, new appearance. 


Manville Terraflex* floor maintenance ex- J-M Terraflex vinyl asbestos tile, available in 
pense is reduced as much as 50°, whencompared = 17 attractive marbleized colors, is the ideal 
to the next most economically maintained resil- flooring for restaurants, public areas, schools, 
ient type flooring. hospitals . . . wherever reliable floor service, 


long-wearing beauty and maintenance economy 


A quick damp mopping usually keeps Terraflex , 
must be combined. 


clean and bright . . . its nonporous surface re- 
quires no hard scrubbing . . . frequent waxing is For complete information about Terraflex 
eliminated. Despite heavy traffic service ... vinyl asbestos floor tile, write Johns-Manville, 


spilled liquids and foods... abusive treatment, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


es Check pthese on TERRALLEX advantages 


o/ 6 — “ Magimum Qoaten, o/ 


i / 
WM, Terraflex defies kitchen oils 5. TA 
ts mgon aoa: and greases . . . strong soaps wey 5 Cait Wence. 
me will not dull its lustre. PRES 


Made of vinyl and ciae provides comfort and 
asbestos, Terraflex will outwear quiet underfoot . 


any other type of resilient flooring resists indentation. 
of equal thickness. Laat Chen “1. é KZ Wide Color Lampe 


F SF ; if Dirt can’t penetrate Terraflex’s Preemie gear —, 
od 2 ———=/ > nonporous surface. A swish of a th a at go all the way throug 
» en damp mop keeps it shining bright. the tile—won’t wear off or wash out. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Johns-Manville 
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NEWS 


Role of Serious Broadcasting in Today's World 


Focus of Radio-TV Institute at Ohio University 


COLUMBUS, OHIO iducational experiences not available in their im 
said. Dr 
Siepman, chairman of the department 


of communication at N.Y.U.., 
keynote 


broadcasting must learn to transmit mediate environments, he 
ideas in terms that people can under 
del vered 
address at the 26th In- 

jucation by Radio-Tele- 
vision held here under the sponsorship 
Ohio 700 


broa casters and 


stand. It has not dealt successfully 


with this basic problem of communica the 


tion, according to Charles A. Siepman stitute for |] 


of New York University 


The job of serious broadcasting ts ot State University. Some 


to widen the horizons of the audience educators attended 


j 


{ 


the four-day conference 


by providing exposure to ideas and 


Nel 


MARKET FORGE METHOD 
OBSOLETES RANGE TOP COOKING 









NR 


/ Lh 
Lf aster: L Easier 


Cooks twice as fast 






with less shrinkage, Eliminates pot watch- 
less loss of food ing and pot wash- 
values. 







ing. Less manpower 
needed! 







$bheaper! 


No waste heat, small 
preheat time — saves 


50% on fuel bills. 









—|o0] 


Tes 
4 Smaller,’ 


Twice the work 
in half the space 






< 


< alr a | 
2 beier/ | 
Keeps natural color! 


and flavor — cooks| 
small quantities quick !| 







of range tops! 




















/ 
Model 2MK — 4 bushel capacity steam 
cooker and 40 gal. kettle with either a 
gas or electric boiler in the base. This 
combination provides the 5-way benefits 
of steam cooking plus exclusive kettle 
features including a working 
height, faster operation, complete 
safety against hot pipes and ease of 
cleaning. As a combination it saves 
greatly on space and requires only one 
set of connections. i. 


lower 





Send today for detailed specs on this 
amazing new combination, and for the 
illustrated folder showing the complete 


MARKET FORGE line of steam cookers 
, 








"CO FORWARD 
with 
MARKET FORGE” 


EVERETT 49, MASS. 
FOOD SERVICE DIVISION 
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Another speaker, Alan F. Griffin, 
professor of education, Ohio State Uni 
versity, pointed out that the gap be 
tween technological advancement and 
human development today affects the 
role of educational broadcasting. The 
goal of educating people everywhere 
is no longer altruistic, he said, but is 
practical and essential in even the 
narrowest sense 

Speaking on “The Socio-Political 


Harold D 


tessor of political science at Yale Uni- 


Situation, Lasswell, pro 
versity, stated that public affairs have 
become the concern of a small group 
in this country Lower income groups 
are relatively inactive in this area, h¢ 
pointed out, and interest in public 
affairs is largely limited to a few skill 
groups: lawyers, journalists, educators, 
public relations men, clergymen and 
international business 

Henry R. Cassirer of Paris, UNESCO 


purpose ot 


those in 


television head, said the 


television is to “join those who are 
strange and distant, to link the minds 
and knowledge of specialists and lay- 
men and to permit millions to share 
culture. Mr 


in the fruits of our 


Cassirer said that many European 
countries are limiting their television 
programming because they fear that 
television may come to dominate the 
lives of their people 

Director of the institute was | 
Keith Tyler 
by ANNE RICKARD, Ohio State 


versity. 


Information provided 
Uni 


Censure Six Institutions 
on Academic Freedom Violations 
The 


ation of University Professors has of- 


Sr. Louts American Associ- 
ficially censured five universities and a 
medical college for violation of the 
principles of academic freedom and 
tenure 

Adopting the recommendations of a 
special committee, the association cen- 
sured these universities: California, 
Ohio State, Oklahoma, Rutgers, and 
Temple, and Jefferson Medical College 
ot Philadelphia 

Delegates voted that professors 
should not be ousted for refusing to 
testify under the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment or for refusing to 
answer questions before a congressional 
They held that a 


teacher or professor should not be 


committee also 


fired for refusing to take a loyalty oath 
All six cases involved the firing or 


suspension of a faculty member 
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“Our students praise our meals 


... thanks to our staff and 


modern GAS equipment” 


— Mother Sweeney 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart 


Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, Newton, Massachusetts, 
is currently adding new build- 
ings and facilities. One step 
in modernizing was to replace 
competitive cooking equipment 
with modern Gas equipment. 
“I’m much more satished with 
Gas,” Chef Emil 
champ. “I find Gas so much 
faster. Our two Gas fryers are 
the fastest I’ve ever used. And 
they don’t lose heat. We fry 
fillets of sole as fast as the girls 


» 
says Beau- 


come by.” 

Chef Beauchamp also likes 
the versatility of Gas. Preparing 
food for 300 healthy girls each 
noon calls for many different 
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temperatures for many different 
. and with Gas, there’s 
no valuable time lost for tem- 


dishes. . 


perature recovery. 

The Gas-fred, stainless steel 
equipment at Sacred Heart in- 
cludes Vulcan ranges, fryers, 


and broilers; Savory 
3-deck Blodgett oven; Vulcan 
Hart steam kettles; Market 
Forge steamer; [hermaduke dry 


table; and McDonald coffee urn. 


For information on any insti- 


toaster, 


tutional feeding problem, call 
your Gas Company commercial 
specialist and discuss the econo- 
and results Gas and 
modern Gas equipment provide. 


mies 


American Gas Association. 
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You see in the enlarged cut-away view at the left 
how PC Glass Blocks ‘‘discipline’’ daylighting. 
liny prisms, pressed into the inner faces of the 
lock, collect the daylight, bend the rays and 
direct them upwards. Installed in panels, these 
oht-directing Glass Blocks bounce daylight off the 
ceiling, and distribute it uniformly throughout 


the room. This /alanced illumination bans glare 


PC Glass Blocks 





PITTSBURGH 
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CORNING 











inufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 


OOH Is 


and high-contrast shadows. Students are relaxed 
and receptive. They see better, learn better. 
his modern daylighting medium is something 
everyone concerned with schools should know 
about. Our new booklet, The 3 R’s and Day- 
lighting, tells the complete story. It’s yours for 
the asking. Fill in and mail the coupon below 


for your Copy. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. AK-66, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 
57 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 











Name Title 








Addres: 





Please send me ‘‘The 3 R's and Daylighting 


NEWS 


1.C.E.C. Says Education of Exceptional Child Not 
Separate Function; Stresses Need for Trained Teachers 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Special education University, stressed the importance ot 
for exceptional children is part of an integrated approach to special edu- 
the whole educational process, not a cation. On the question of special 
separate and distinct function, the In versus regular classes, he said that if 
ternational Council for Exceptional we believe that the best place for most 
Children was told children with special problems is in 

Speaking to more than 1500 dele the regular classroom then the admin- 
gates attending the five-day confer istrator faces a dual responsibility. He 
ence here, Ralph Fields, professor of must make the regular classroom situa- 
education, Teachers College, Columbia tion adequate, but he must also pro 






. HAIRPINLINE Cold Cathode 
lighting fixtures do not create — 
glare and sharp shadows 
ae which cause eyestrain 


E id 


ee 





High brightness hot cathode tubes A low brightness Hairpinline Cold 
in louvered fixtures shoot light rays Cathode X type fixture covers 64 
straight down, creating reflected sq. ft., approx. Light comes from 
glare and dark shadows. Neither four directions, creating almost no 
photograph retouched shadows or reflected glare 





Hairpinline Cold Cathode X shaped fix- 
tures approved by leading eye doctors 


Special eye examinations on a 
student group revealed no eye 
irritations from reflected glare 
where Hairpinline Cold Cathode 
X type lighting fixtures were 






ed used. These fixtures not only help 

save the students’ eyes, they save 

cor? questions Send for fact-filled money. Less current is used, 
‘ yeswens booklets, name and = =maintenance costs are reduced 
st nn camo address of our and they last longer. ONLY Hair- 
aes lighting engineer pinline Cold Cathode lights are 
nearest you. GUARANTEED for three years. 


A 


bee ber 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING CO. 


2347 E. NINE MILE RD., HAZEL PARK, MICH. 
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vide special services and facilities 
where they are needed 

Basic research is the No. | need 
in special education as well as in gen 
eral education, he said, emphasizing 
that program improvement must rest 
on experimentation and evaluation in 
research 

There needs to be a clearer under- 
standing of what is required in teacher 
preparation, Dr. Fields added. All 
teachers should be prepared to handle 
effectively exceptional children who 
are in the regular classroom. Guidance 
personnel could perform inservice edu- 
cation for classroom teachers in this 
area, he said 

Another convention speaker, Dr. 
Reynold Jensen of the University of 
Minnesota Medical Clinic, stated that 
the attitude of parents is the most im- 
portant factor determining how well 
a handicapped child accepts his limita- 
tions. Parents need first of all to be 
helped to understand and accept their 
own feelings of disappointment and 
uncertainty, he said. They also need 
to be given a realistic evaluation of 
the child's abilities and be helped to 
make a long-range plan for him. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the convention were several calling 
for qualified professional leadership to 
direct programs of special education 
at the state and local level and the 
training programs of universities and 
colleges. 

Romaine P. Mackie, chief, excep- 
tional children and youth section, U.S 
Office of Education, discussed recent 
trends in teacher recruitment and train- 
ing 

Unemployed married women and 
the physically handicapped are two 
sources of teacher supply which should 
be developed, she said. Although many 
school systems will not consider ap- 
pointing the physically handicapped, 
systems that have done so report that 
the handicapped are generally effective 
teachers 

An indication of the kind of com 
petencies needed by teachers of excep- 
tional children is shown in a recent 
study of the opinions of some 2000 
special educators, Dr. Mackie reported 
Among qualities listed as most im- 
portant by this group were ability to 
recognize and provide for individual 
differences and ability to counsel chil- 
dren regarding their personal attitudes. 

The special educator should under- 
stand the methods of teaching normal 
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NEW AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIR 
INCREASES SEATING CAPACITY 30%! 


Greatest advance in folding chairs in 25 years, with space-saving design, luxurious comfort! 


Chairs are clamped together in units of 
two —for fast, easy storage or seating 
rearrangement. Handle between coupled 
chairs permits balanced carrving 


Independent fold, demonstrated above, 
is new design feature which permits 
10-inch back-to-back spacing, increas these seat styles 
Ing seating capacity almost one-third 


vy 
Ph x: INCREASE auditorium and meeting-room 
one-third with American 
Seating’s new folding chair! 


seating capacity almost 
New design includes a seat that folds independ- 
ently of the chair . for back-to-back spacing of 
only 30 inches . . . nine inches Jess than that 
necessary for conventional folding chairs! 


And audiences enjoy the luxurious comfort of 
American Seating body-contour styling, and spring- 
arch construction of the upholstered seat. 


Chairs are free of binding, pinching, and snagging 
hazards; are silent in use. The center of gravity is so 
located that they cannot tip forward. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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New independent fold folding chair, 


What’s more, chairs lock together in units of two 
by means of metal clamps. A handle installed be- 
tween coupled chairs permits balanced handling, 
and easy folding for quick storage. 


Chairs are available in a broad choice of frame 
colors, and upholstery colors and materials. Back 
panels come plain or fully upholstered. 

More 
bought for schools, churches, and other public 


American Seating Folding Chairs are 








meeting places than any other make. Why? Because 





American Seating offers the most complete line, 





with the greatest use-value in each price bracket. 





Let us demonstrate — soon 





Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
Mfrs. of Folding Chairs; School, Auditorium, Theatre. 
Church, Transportation, and Stadium Seating 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 








with upholstered spring-arch, is the latest addition 
to American Seating’s complete line of folding chairs. Other models are also available in 
birch plywood, shaped steel, imitation leather upholstery. All offer 
unequalled durability, thanks to rugged, steel-frame construction, Bonderized metal parts 








cl ildren tl ¢ survey showed In adaal that federa income tax exemption be 
tion s training shoule include yroadened to include educational ex 
id stude teaching witl penses of teachers taking additional 
ne specific type of exceptional child training in this field. Federal income 
Ac the present time D1 Mackie tax exemption was also asked for 
estimate ).000 special teachers at families that are paying for the edu 
neede CAC nation s x wi0n and support of the severely 
tiona ren and on physically handicapped or mentally 
fourth of i is rret etarded 
vailable At the same time, the group called 
\s ste] ward ¢ gin for federal appropriations to assist 
teachers to take training in special edu states in developing programs for ex- 
ion, the convention recommended ceptional children. The council asked 


KOHLER 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


selected for 
Mason City, lowa, school 


Kohler first quality in school fixtures 
means 


) , 
* Rugg d strength that insures vears 








Oo} troubvle-jree service. 
e Kasy cleaning and maintenance. 
e Attractit 
e Sizes and types for eve ry purpose. 


practical designs. Branham urinals 

Kohler Tech sinks provide a con- 
venient water source and drinking 
fountain combination in each class- 
room. Washrooms are equipped with 
siphon-jet Angleboro and Juvenile 
closets. Both have extra large pas- 
sageways. The Branham urinals have 
the exclusive K of K flow control for 
positive cleaning without splash. 


Kohler fixtures used in Mason City’s 
new Roosevelt school include the 
Greenwich vitreous china lavatories 
shown above. Concealed bolt open 
ings in the backs insure a mounting 
which will withstand stresses from 
all directions. Chromium-plated 
Centra fittings are equipped with 
water-saving sprays. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 187 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT e ECECTRIC PLANTS 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES © PRECISION CONTROLS 








that the U.S. Office of Education make 
efforts to obtain a substantial number 
of teaching and training grants for 
the recruitment and preparation of 
special educators 

Other recommendations of the coun 
cil included the development of ade 
quate state certification standards for 
teachers of exceptional children and 
the extension of state programs for 
exceptional children to include nursery 
school through secondary level 

Maurice Fouracre, director, depart- 
ment of special education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was 
chosen president-elect of the I.C.E.C 
Elizabeth M. Kelly, assistant superin 
tendent at Newark, N.J., became pres- 
ident at the close of the convention 


Urge School Integration 
for Nation’s Mental Health 


New YoORK—A_ resolution ap 
proved by the American Orthopsy 
chiatric Association at its annual meet- 
ing here called for efforts to achieve 
an “effective and psychologically sound 
and lawful transition from segregated 
to nonsegregated sche Ols 

The association endorsed desegre 
gation on the basis that “research find 
ings and clinical studies indicate that 
racial segregation, discrimination and 
arbitrary prejudices damage and distort 
the personality of children” and be- 
cause “a racially nonsegregated society 
will be conducive to the good mental 
health and well-being of the entire 


nation 


Says Speech Defects Stem 
From Emotional Problems 


CHICAGO.— Speech difficulties often 
nave their origin in emotional prob- 
lems, an expert told delegates to the 
Central States Speech Association Con- 
ference here 

Robert Hejna, supervisor of the 
University of Wisconsin Speech Clinic, 
suggested that the best way to ‘cor- 
rect” a child's stuttering may not be to 
correct him but to accept him, funny 
speech and all 

For children under 6, providing the 
opportunity to play and verbalize free 
ly is better than making a frontal at- 
tack on speech defects, Dr. Hejna said 

When the things that are bottled 
up inside him are released, non-fluency 
will disappear. When a child's prob- 
lems originate in the home, the best 
approach may be to counsel the par- 
ents and let the child alone, he added 
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More than 4,000 customers a day 
Pope’ Cafete ria! = \ 


erved in thi 








evere test for a floor,” writes Mr 
Pope, “but Flexachrome proved to 
be the answer to our problem.”’ In 
vestigate colorful, greaseproof 


Vinyl-Asbestos Tile 


n floors. 


\ 
Flexachrome 


for your 0 








Here .. is what Mr. 
Harry H. Pope, well-known President of 
Pope’s Cafeterias, thinks about FLEX A- 
CHROME flooring. 


“We have heen entirely satisf ed with the 


.in his own words... 


Flerachrome floor cove ring installed in our 


caleteria at SO) Wash ington Ave nue in 195 4. 





“So satisfied, in fact, that we had Flexa- 
installed later 


25398 WV ashington Avenue. 


chrome 


in our cafeteria at 


‘With only daily sweeping and light 
.and without our 


Flerachrome floor prese nis a bright, clear, 


washing... waxing Pars 


attractive appearance at all times. 


+ “Our savings in maintenance alone 


vould have 
covering in about two years. However, there 


paid for Flexachrome floor 


an even more important saving. By 
liability claims due to 
have 


eliminating the 


wared floors, ue made a saving in 


2 
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Manufacturers of 
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“I’m glad | decided on Flexachrome!” 


says this St. Louis Restaurant Man 





annual insurance costs greater than the 
cost of the floor covering. 

“Thank you for helping us solve our floor 
proble ms.’ 

Call Tile-Tex Contractor. He’s 
listed in the classified pages of your phone 
book. And he’s an expert in planning, in- 
stalling and maintaining the best in 
flooring. 

Let him help you design your floor for 
the utmost in functional beauty. He’ll 
show you the many unsurpassed Flexa- 
chrome colors. 

If we can help in any way, call on us 

at any time. Just write: 
THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
1234 McKinley Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
In the 11 Western states: Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Company, P. O. Box 2218, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 


you r 


Tn Canada: The Flintkote Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto. 


11 cc TE . 
IL E-] EX « «8 Floors of Lasting Beauty 


Flexachrome*. .. Tile-Tex*. .. Tuff-Tex*. .. Vitachrome*. .. Holiday*... 
Korkolort... Holiday Flexachrome... Mura-Tex*.. 


.and Modnar*, the plank-shaped asphalt tile. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ft Trademark The Flintkote Company 
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The odor and germs are in the crust 
under the rim. Hold a mirror in the 
bowl and see where odors come from 
Sani-Tate Liquid Bow] Cleaner stops 
them by removing those hidden in- 
crustations which harbor germs. It’s 
a powerful, noncorrosive disinfectant 
which makes bowls completely sani- 
tary with one application. Pleasant- 
smelling Sani-Tate cleans off stains 
and dirt with little effort, keeps porce- 
lain brightly polished without dange1 
of harming the surface and doe 
all three jobs at once. Saves labor, 
saves time and materials. Get ow 


free Sani-Tate Mirror Card and give 


your toilets the mirror test which will 
show you why you need Sani-Tat« 


FREE 
SAN! 7A1€ NF 
MIRROR 
CARD . 
>| Sani-Taf? 
j 


” 
\ Shrmcron iasonstor™® 4 


Huntington » Laboratories 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pa. «*« Toronto, Ont. 


NEWS 
New “Facts.” Now that Stalin’s role 
in Russian communism has been “rein 
terpreted,” high school students in the 
U.S.S.R. have at least a temporary re 
spite from studying Soviet history. Mos 
cow’s central commitee has banned 


history instruction until new textbooks 


can be written, 


Real and Substitute. Twenty per cent 
of all pupils in New York City’s public 
schools and 50 per cent of junior and 
senior high school students there are 
now being taught by teachers ap 
pointed with emergency or temporary 


accreditation. 


Current Trends. Corporation giving 
has become a leading source of sup 
port to the University of Chicago for 
the first time in its history. Of the 
$16,982,000 contributed to the univer- 

«77 


sity’s current fund campaign, $1,673,522 


came from corporauions. 


Et Tu, Brute? By decision of the 


Italian government, Latin will no 


longer be taught to junior high school 
students in that country and only clas 


| 


sical students will study the dead lan 


guage in high school. 


Man of the Year. The Chamber ot 
Webster Groves, Mo., 
named Supt. Leonard A. Steger as the 


Commerce at 


community's outstanding citizen this 
year. Dr. Steger has served as super 
intendent there since 1944; he is chair 
resolutions committee ot 


Sc hool 


man of the 
the American 


Administrators 


\ssociation ot 


In the Good Old Summertime. Sum 
mer school arrangements tor an esti 
mated 18,000 pupils have been approved 
by Chicago’s board of education. The 
increase of 4000 


board estimated an 


pupils over last summer’s enrollment in 
the tuition-free classes 


The Roof Fell In. Forty-four pupils 
were fortunately at recess when ceilings 
collapsed in two classrooms at the 
Hayes Elementary School in Chicago. 
The building, built in 1867 and _ sey 
eral times damaged by hire, 1s sched 
uled for replacement, but problems of 
land acquisition have delayed new con 
struction, a board of education ofh 


cial reported, 


The Personal Touch. Courses about 
other countries and peoples were rated 
third as a source of knowledge about 
international relations in a survey of 
275, Pennsylvania State University sen 


iors. Most important, the students be 





with 
‘“TYPE-RIGHT’’ 
Adjustable Typing 
Stands 


The ‘*Type=—Right’’ adjustment unit elevat- 
es the typewriter to fit the comfort and 
correct posture of the typist. Four inch 
range of adjustment in 10 seconds from 
26% to 30%” 


“TY PE—RIGHT’’typ- 
ing stands are 264” 
with ]"’ adjustment 
in glide. Standard 
top 18'’x28’’ — other 
sizes available. 
Steel book holder 
available. 


*TYPE-RIGHT”’ 
business machine and + 
typing stand available 
left hand  pedistal 
(right hand shown). | 
Typing level 26%" 4 
high, with top 18’” x | 
24’’, writing level 
30%" high, with top 
18°°x24”"’, other sizes available. Drawer or 
open front shelf as desired. Adjustable 


+ 


r 


with either right 
1 ithe 4 > 
1 igh or ® : | 


glides for 1°? adjustment. 


Stand frames are of heavy 1°'x16 gauge 
steel tubing. Colors are standard office 
green, gray, or tan. Other colors avail- 
able on request. 

Fae Proper Posture Chair 
designed to match your 
new stand. A tough 
sturdily built chair of 
northern hard maple, 
finished in matching 
colors. Chairs furnished 
with rubber cushion 
glides. 


FREE TRIAL-Samples furnished for 
30 day trial without obligation. 


Write for free catalog 
of various models 


HARDWARE ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Of ficé Equipn ent I 


GARRETT, INDIANA 


P.O, Box 97 
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Norman, Oklahoma, High School and 
City Auditorium. Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott & Associates, Bryan, Texas, 
and Perkins & Will, Chicago, 
Associated Architects-Engineers. 
Photos by Hedrich-Blessing Studio. 


floored for 


maximum 
usefulness 


bi Ge BE 


= NORTHERN 
= HARD MAPLE 


The ‘‘foot-friendly”’ floors of the gymnasium and the 
band room in this emphatically modern high school 
provide maximum utility, versatility and service-life 
expectancy. That, you'll agree, is a good deal to obtain 
in one “‘package.” Floors of Northern Hard Maple, 
guaranteed as to species, grade, dimension and mill- 
work by rigid MFMA standards, have delivered such 
value for generations. No other flooring or floor cover- 
ing can approach this magnificent wood in its natural 
resistance to scars, dents and abrasion. Its bright, 
tight, tough, resilient character needs only simplest 
maintenance. Modern finishing methods give lasting 
luster to its beautiful grain. Floor your multi-purpose 
areas with MFMA-certified flooring. It has earned your 
confidence. SEE SWEET’S 13j-MA. Write for 
List of MFMA-approved Finishing Products. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 589, Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in blocks and modern patterned 
designs as well as the more 

conventional strip form. Readily laid 

in mastic, over concrete or 


softwood sub-flooring. 


ee 
ice id 
é ee 


te for 


for BASKETBALL for DANCING CLASS ACTIVITY for GATHERINGS 
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lieved, were individual contacts with 
foreign students; books, magazines and 
newspapers ranked second; lectures and 
discussions on international topics 
fourth. 

Bigger and Better, or Not? Rens 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.¥ 
will initiate experiments this fall to 
measure the relative effectiveness of 1n 
struction in small classes by teachers 
with little experience as compared to 
teaching in large groups by the most 
able members of the faculty. The proj 
ect is underwritten by the Fund for 


the Advancement of Education. 
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APPOINTED 


Bertis E. 


Oak Ridge, Tenn., to associate director 





Capehart, superintendent at 


of the educational department of Hill 


and Knowlton, Inc., public relations 
counsel, New York, effective June 15 


basketball 


at Yale University, to assistant 


Howard Hobson, head 
coach 
executive secretary of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu 


cation, and Recreation. 


Double-Tough can drop twice as far as 















“A bee 


ee 


ordinary dinnerware without breaking! 








Choose from six smart color patterns! 








great 


@ You save on replacement costs with 
Double-Tough, because tests prove it will 
survive a drop from a height twice as 
as other ware. 
Tough in handsome solid borders of Coral, 
Gray, Autumn and Aqua 
or maroon bands. Order from your 
Double-Tough equipment dealer now! 


xR 


Double- 


Choose 


also with green 


/ 


\ | { i : i, 
‘ Tae. } j 4 ; lili 


@® Washes easily! Doubt @ Long-last'ng beauty! 








@ Much lighter! Double- 

Tough Dinnerware is 20% Tough washes clean quickly Double-Tough keeps its good 
lighter than competitive and easily. Sticky foods looks much longer, because 
ware. It’s far easier to stack, won't cling to the smooth, there’s no gurface glaze to 
carry and handle. hard, non-porous surface scratch or wear away. 








CORNING aca 


rovex Dinnerware 





Laurence E. Rancour, superintendent 
at Beardsley, Minn., to elementary su 
pervisor, College ot St 
Duluth, Minn. 

Robert Howard Plummer, director ot 


Sc holastica, 


guidance and counseling at Flint Junior 
College, Flint, Mich., to associate pro 
fessor of education and director of stu 
dent affairs at the new Flint College of 
the University of Michigan. 

Edith S. Greer, curriculum coordi 
hator, state department ot education, 
Lincoln, Neb., to specialist for curric 
ulum coordination, U.S. Office of Edu 
cation. At the 
announced that Clayton D. Hutchins, 


specialist for school finance, has been 


same time it was 


named chiet of the newly created school 
finance section and C. O. Fitzwater, 
specialist in county and rural school 
administration, has been appointed chiet 


of the local school administration Sec 





tion. 
Ralph W. Cherry, professor of edu 
cational administration, University of 
Texas, to dean of the Curry Memorial 
School of Education, University of Vir 
ginia. 
Staley Berryman, director of voca 
tional and adult education, Evansville, 
Ind., to the newly created position of 
assistant superintendent In charge ol 
school plants. Russel Rowen, vocational 
teacher at Mechanic Arts School, Evans 
ville, will succeed Mr. Berryman as 
vocational and adult education director. 
Theos I. Anderson, superintendent, 
Manasquan, N.J., to superintendent, 
Parsippany-Troy Township schools, Par 
sippany, N.J. 
Margaret Rasmussen, consultant in 
elementary education in Stanislaus 
Modesto, Calif., to 


editor of Childhood Education, publi 


County schools, 


cation of the Association for Child 


hood Education International. Miss 
Rasmussen succeeds Constance Carr. 

Robert F. Savitt, superintendent, Ip 
swich, Mass., to superintendent, Farm 
ingdale, Long Island, N.Y. 


Elmer S. Crowley, high school prin 


cipal, Idaho Falls, Idaho, to associate 
executive secretary of the Idaho Educa 
tion Association, Boise. 

Frederick B. Wright, assistant super 
intendent, North Little Rock, Ark., to 
superintendent there, succeeding C. S. 
Blackburn, who will join the faculty 
of North Texas State College. 

O. E. Salls, superintendent at Echo, 
Minn., to assistant superintendent and 
business manager at Grove City, Pa. 

C. M. Nalls, superintendent at 
Granger, Tex., to superintendent at 
Llano, Tex., succeeding C. E. Brown, 
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Exclusive with Brunswick-Horn Folding Gym Seating 





Complete factory 





All three Brunswick-Horn factories contain the most up-to- 
date facilities to assure you the finest, most efficient product. 


control of all board manufacture 


Brunswick-Horn (and only Brunswick-Horn) 
controls the complete manufacture of seat boards 
within their own plants. 

Both flush and grooved type boards are edge- 
laminated for greater strength, safety and dura- 
bility. Lumber is flat sawn, kiln dried, re-sawn 
and turned to provide edge-grain strength. Pitch 
pockets, bad graining, and knots... all defects 
are rejected! Selected stock is electronically 


1 223 
See SWEET’S Ho 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


Horn Division + Marion, Virginia 


57, No. 6, June 1956 





glued under pressure. Hand sanding and finish- 
ing complete the operation. 

Rail type boards are also available to allow 
free circulation of air where wall ducts exist. 

Have your Brunswick-Horn representative ex- 
plain why these, and other exclusive features, 
make Brunswick-Horn your best investment in 
gymnasium seating. Call him today. He will be 
glad to arrange a meeting at your convenience. 








‘How. 
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who will join the staff of the Nixon 


Clay Business College, Austin, Tex. 


Carey Bussell, superintendent at St. 


Paul, Ark., to superintendent at Farm 
ington, 
Hansard, who has resigned. 

Eugene A. Randall, high school prin 
cipal at Ithaca, Mich., to superintendent 
at Kalkaska, Mich., succeeding Gordon 
Caswell. 

Jack Allman, superintendent at [ber a, 
Mo., to superintendent at Sarcoxie, Mo., 
succeeding William E. Lowry. 


Ark., succeeding Charles R. 


Irwin W. Edie, superintendent ot 
Rudd Consolidated School, Rudd, Iowa, 
to superintendent at Glenville, Minn. 

Ray G. Baker, superintendent at 
Denton, Mont., to superintendent at 
Mont., succeeding D. J. 
Jeffries, who has resigned. 

I. R. Huchingson, currently studying 
at Texas Technological College, Lub 
bock, to superintendent at Wink, Tex. 

Michael Kasberg, superintendent at 
Farmer, S.D., to 
Presho, S.D 


Townsend, 


superintendent at 


trong Folding Tables 
by HOWE 


Howe folding tables are especially designed for comfortable seating and 
rugged wear. They’re light, strong—and practically indestructible. They 


fold smoothly and compactly 


HOWE 
Square Leg 


Table 


All steel chassis with 
retreating leg fold. 
Strong, fool-proof lock 
with self-tightening 
principle. Two separate 
braces for each pair of 
legs. Braces are riveted 
to chassis. Choice of 
several different tops 
and sizes. 


Bench and Table 


| Combination 


Dimensions: Table—30" x 72” x 27" high. Benches—9V/2" x 72” 
x 16” high. Folded position—17¥2" x 72” x 384" high. 


HOWE 


(F IT FOLDS— 
ASK 


take up minimum space when not in use. 


All steel chassis. A 
brace at each leg for 
extra strength and a 
leg at each corner for 
engineering balance. 
Riveted and welded 
throughout. Choice of 
several different tops 
and sizes. 


HOWE 
Pedestal Leg 
Table 


This revolution- 
ary folding bench 
and table unit is 
a wonderful con- 
venience for cafe- 

teria, class- 

room and 

many other 
uses. Converts 
quickly intoa 
bench with back 
rest, or a two tier 
“bleacher.” Folds 
automatically and 
can be moved with 
ease. No more 
lifting or lugging. 
It literally “floats” 
along. 





HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. ONE PARK AVE. + NEW YORK 16, NY 


Sam W. Miller, superintendent at 
Cupertino, Calif., to supe rintendent otf 
Southern Humboldt Unified District, 
Miranda, Calif. 

P. H. Hines, superintendent at Guide 
Rock, Neb., to superintendent at Wal 
lace, Neb 

Marvin Humpal, high school princi 
pal at Bonesteel, $.D., to superintendent 
there, succeeding George Padrnos, who 
has resigned. 

Paul Brock, high school principal at 
Honesdale, Pa., to superintendent otf 
the Honesdale Union District, succeed 
ing Harry F. Maneck, who has re 
signed. 

Dennis J. Friesen, high school princi 
pal at Burwell, Neb., to superintendent 
at Kenesaw, Neb. 

Clarence J. Golomb, supervisor of 
child welfare and physical education, 
Fairheld, Calit., to 
Valley Ele 
mentary District, Vallejo, Calif. 

John E_wards, high school principal 
at Hurst, Tex., to superintendent at 


Solano County, 


superintencent of Gres 


Bridge ort, Tex. 

Charles M. Karcher, superintendent 
at Kalida, Ohio, to superintendent o 
the Marion District, Maria Stein, Ohio. 

William J. Ptacek, superintendent at 
Exeter, Neb., to superintendent at 
Bridgeport, Neb., succeeding Glenn A. 
Smith. 

William A. Hamm, an assistant su 
perintendent, New York City, to asso 
ciate superintendent there, succeeding 
the late Dr. Frank A. O’Brien. 

A. C. Stoffel, superintendent at Roth 
say, Minn., to superintendent at Sand 
stone, Minn. 

Louis J. Johnson, high school teacher 
at Lafontaine, Kan., to superintendent 
there. 

Charles D. Shipman, superintendent 
at Thedtord, Neb., to instructor in the 
University of Nebraska’s department ot 
education. 

Clifford Shenk, extension manager 
for Kansas University, Colby, Kan., to 
superintendent of the elementary school 
and rural high school, Osage City, Kan. 

Andrew R. Een, superintendent at 
Windom, Minn., to superintendent at 
Owatonna, Minn 

C. G. Tharp, superintendent at Gil 
man, Iowa, to superintendent at Farm 
ington, Iowa. 

Watie V. Twist, superintendent at 
Catoosa, Okla., re-elected to that posi 
t10n. 

William Floyd, assistant to the super 
intendent, Savanna, IIl., to superintend 
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new floor maintenance 


WE’RE SURE that when you’ve seen the truly new and 
revolutionary GENERAL KR DeLuxe Machines, with more 
features than you can count... (another First in America’s 
Foremost Line of Quality Floor Machines), you'll find now, 
as always, GENERAL FLOOR MACHINES CANNOT BE 
OUTDONE! 


THESE OUTSTANDING QUALITIES MAKE GENERAL THE 
“PACE-SETTER” IN THE INDUSTRY! 


@ PRECISION ENGINEERING 

@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 

@ MAINTENANCE-FREE OPERATION 

@ MANY LABOR-SAVING FEATURES 

@ PERFECT BALANCE — LOW CENTER OF GRAVITY 

@ ALL CORROSION-RESISTANT POLISHED METALLIC SURFACES 


EACH MACHINE PAYS FOR ITSELF WITHIN A YEAR! 
Whatever Your Floor Need... GENERAL-ize! 


Famous K Series available in 12", 14’, 16”, 18", 22” sizes 


f) General noorcran, INC. 


421 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


World's Most Complete Line of Floor Machines 
For Home, Industrial and Institutional Use 
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first see G enerda / Floorcraft’s Amazing 


machines - then decide! 


General's New 
KR Deluxe Machines 
with These New 
PLUS Features! 


1, EZEE-ADJUSTO HANDLE 
— fully adjustable for 
space-saving storage, for 
height of any operator, or 
for pivotal operation. 

2. EZEE-ROLL WHEELS — 
two 6” wheels, with semi- Model 66 and 55 
pneumatic tires. 

3. WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER ‘ oN 

— made of non-marking KR-14 — 15” diam. X 
white rubber. ores Wroen serees oe 
4. AUTO-MATE SAFETY cocrating br -. aw 
SWITCH—for right or left Wate nto Gon | 
hand operation. operating brush 
5. NON-MARKIT grey rub- spread 

ber cord. 

Many Other Features! 




















General © 
Wet and Dry 
E-Con-0-Vac 
Commercial Vacuum 
Cleaner 




















IFgYOU ARE INTERESTED IN FLOOR PROTECTION THRU 
EFFICIENT FLOOR MAINTENANCE, MAIL THIS COUPON 





[] Have Distributor call on us. 
(] Send complete information, literature and prices. 


COMPANY 








CITY STATE 








| 
| 
| 
| STREET 
| 
| 
| 
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BESELER'’s 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
OPENS A NEW ERA FOR TEACHING 


EFFECTIVENESS 


C= VU-LYTE IL Gives o Brighter Picture 
C—— VU-LYTE IL is Lighter in Weight—Smaller in Size 
C= VU-LYTE IT tas the Pointex* Built-In Optical Pointer 





THIS IS AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


we WU-LYTE IIT DELIVERS TWICE THE 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and a new optical system make 
this possible.) The VU-LYTEII’s powerful 
illumination shows more detail in every 
projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives closer 
communication between students and 
studies. 


% VU-LYTE IT IS SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
VU-LYTE IJ is portable, convenient to use in 


every ¢ lassroom. 


te VU-LYTE I[has the built-in optical pointer 
—BESELER’S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
clear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and keeps attention 
where the Teacher wants...adds just the 
right amount of dramatic emphasis. 


% VU-LYTE IT has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the copy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door opening 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 
projection, makes them easy to manipulate. 
(This lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


% VU-LYTE IT has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature. 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolls it 
out as new copy enters. FEED-O-MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance. 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESELER’S VU-LYTE I] the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. VU-LYTE IT is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching. 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VU-LYTEII No. obligation, of 


course. De pt. K-6., Patented 








r 


SINCE 1669 
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CHARLES Beacle COMPANY 


> EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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ent there, succeeding Harold McKenzie, 
who is retiring. 

M. Byron Morton, superintendent ot 
Vandalia-Butler Township School, Van 
dalia, Ohio, to superintendent for Mont 
gomery County, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. G. Burgeson, superintendent at 
Gordon, Neb., to superintendent al 
Lexington, Neb. 

Leonard Herbst, superintendent at 
Presho, S.D., to superintendent at Kim 
ball, S.D. 

Dale Schlatter, principal at Rock 
ford, Ohio, to superintendent there. 

Carl Fleming, junior high school 
principal, Roosevelt, Okla., to superin 
tendent there, succeeding Henry Dacus. 

Ira E. Larson, high school principal 
at Osage, lowa, to superintendent for 
Mitchell County, Osage. 

Joseph Grimes, assistant district prin 
cipal, Valley Stream, N.Y., to superin 
tendent at Ridgefield, Conn. 

S. Warner Kirlin, principal at Fair 
held, 
succeeding W. G. Pence, who is retir 


lowa, to superintendent there, 
ing after 29 years, 

Cecil Earnheart, principal at Morri 
son, Okla. to superintendent there 
succeeding J. D. Giddens, who will be 
come superintendent at Wakita, Okla. 

Willis Apple, principal at Roosevelt 
Consolidated School District, Luthock 
County, Lubbock, Tex., to superintend 
ent at Burleson, Tex. Mr. Apple suc 
ceeds J. W. Norwood, superintendent 
at Burleson for the last 35 years, who 
will retire. 

Edwin A. 
at Osage City, Kan., to superintendent 


Garrett, superintendent 


at Anthony, Kan. 
WwW. W. 
Canute, Okla., to superinte ndent at Dill 
City, Okla. 
Joe Wallace, high school principal at 


French, superintendent at 


Sherman, Kan., to superintendent at 
Osborne, Kan. 

Bert C. Corona, assistant superintend 
ent at Hanford, Calif., to superintend 
ent of the Delano Joint Union High 
School District, Delano, Calif., succeed 
ing Harold R. Olson, who will retire. 

James L. Merrihew, superintendent 
of the Mountain Empire District, 
Campo, Calif., to superintendent of the 
Corona Unified District, Corona, Calit, 
Mr. Merrihew George M. 
Kibby, whose resignation is effective 
June 30. 

B. Ray Henry. high school principal 
at Gideon, Mo., to superintendent-elect 
there. He will succeed L. B. Hoy, who 


is retiring after 40 years of service. 


succee ds 
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FIRE AND 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 








@ Built to last, designed to absorb punishment, Von Duprin Exit Devices 
handle the heaviest traffic any building can offer. There’s efficiency at 
your door with Von Duprin on the job. 
Whether seldom used or in constant service, these are the devices for 
effortless safety, even in the panic of that once-in-a-lifetime emergency. 
Many Von Duprin devices are still providing this service after 40 exact- 
ing years of use, with only normal maintenance. Architects, builders, 
: building superintendents—the men who know—insist on Von Duprin, 
Rim type | af exit devices that always stand ready .. . for 
A2 device ’ . “the safe way out.” 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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superintendent of 
Blind School, Gooding. will become superintendent at New 


Orville Kliewer, high school teacher Leon B. Elder, high school principal 
it Hillsboro, Kan., to superintendent at at Laurel, Del., to superintendent there, 
Walton, Kan succeeding Charles P. Helm, who will 

Monuel E. Cogburn, high school retire July 1. 
principal at Fort Towson, Okla., to su Leonard Balsiger, member of the tac 
perintendent there, succeeding Henry ulty at Northern State Teachers Col 

Peck, who has resigned, effecti lege, Aberdeen, $.D., to superintendent 
] it Bristol, BER 

Harold T. Farley, Idaho state super Tom Workman, super ntendent at 
isor for junior high schools and direc Cogswell, N.D., to superintendent. at 
tor of Indian educat'on, Boise, to acting Lidgerwood, N.D. Joseph E. Rindt, 

Idaho State Deat former superintendent at Lidgerwood, 














lronbound*® Floor in gymnasium of Queen Elizabeth High School, 
Kingston, Ontario. Installed by Northern Flooring Co., Toronto, 
Ontario. Architects — Drever & Smith, Kingston, Ontario. 


Half a century from now, in 2006 A.D., tomorrow's Canadian 
youngsters will be playing basketball on this IRONBOUND* 
CONTINUOUS STRIP* Hard Maple floor. Given only 
normal maintenance, it will still be smoothly beautiful, with 


the same tight-grained toughness and uniform resiliency it 


has today 

If you're interested in a floor designed to “take it” and re 
main tight and smooth alter generations of hard use, insist 
on naturally beautiful IRONBOUND Hard Maple floors. In 
stalled only by experienced floor contractors—every installation 


fully guaranteed 


sues ¥ fvailable vacuum-impregnated to resist 
WALK DAILY = 

ow moisture, decay, and termites. 

ROSEING 

FLOORING 


ae) :):)1) bea Rete) ai, icmieley (TN, Bf 


World's Largest Maple Flooring Manufacturer 


Reed City, Michigan Ishpeming, Michigan 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 











Rockford, N.D., succeeding I. L. Iver- 


son, who has been named director of 


research and public relations for the 
North Dakota Education Association. 

L. E. Starke, superintendent at Nor 
mal, Ill., to superintendent at Canton, 
II]., succeeding Ben Kietzman, who has 
resigned, 

Carl S. Knox, superintendent at 
Eureka, Kan., to superintendent at 
Olathe, Kan. 

Byron C. Smith, superintendent ar 
Isabel, Kan., to superintendent at St. 
John, Kan., succeeding Wayne Mase. 

Von Rhea Beane, high school prin 
cipal at Texarkana, Tex., to superin 
tendent at Mineola, Tex., succeeding 
H. W. Goodgion, who will become su 
perintendent at Denison, Tex., July 1. 

Fred A. Smith, assistant superintend 
ent tor Wake County, Raleigh, N.C., to 
superintendent there, succeeding the 
late Randolph Benton. 

William M. Farris, dean of Quinni 
piac College, Hamden, Conn., to su 
perintendent at Sufheld, Conn., suc 
ceeding Royce D. McAlister, who will 
retire August 31, 

Roland L. Parks, high school prin 
cipal at Ashland, Ore., to superintend 


ent at Bandon, Ore. 


Robert A. Shaw, elementary schoo! 
principal at Alma, Kan., to superin 
tendent there. 

Quentin West, teacher at Jaspar, Mo., 
to superintendent there, succeeding 
D. R. McDonald, who has resigned. 

Eldon Koplin, superintendent at 
Lynch, Neb., to superintendent at Butte, 
Neb. 

Martin Isaacson, high school superin 
tendent at Osborne, Kan., to superin 
tendent at Macksville, Kan. 

Philip C. Libby, superintendent at 
Belfast, Maine, to superintendent at 
Old Town and Orono, Maine. Mr. 
Libby will succeed Joseph Leonard, 
who will retire, effective July 1. 

Rodney L. Boyer, teacher at Liberty 
Center, Ohio, to superintendent there, 
succeeding H. B. Romaker, who will 
retire July 1, after 36 years of service. 

Harry Trigg, high school principal at 
Syracuse, Kan., to superintendent at 
Protection, Kan. 

Alton O. Hanson, superintendent at 
Anamoose, N.D., to superintendent at 
Westhope, N.D., succeeding John A. 
Hegvik, who has resigned. 

W. E. Adkins, high school principal 
at Gracemont, Okla., to superintendent 
there, succeeding L. O. Yandell, who 


nas re signed. 
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wens -tHlinols offers two products for daylight control id “i 


Owens-illinois Toplite Roof Panels 





Dedicated to 
Our Nation's 
Children... 

Written expressly 
for school 

administrators 


and officials 




















NEW and COMPLETE booklet presents 
LATEST TECHNIQUES IN DAYLIGHTING NEW SCHOOLS AND OLD 
WITH OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE ROOF PANELS 














PLANNING TO MODERNIZE vour old school or build a poe 4 

new one? Between the covers of this new 20-page | | 

booklet, you may find the solution to your daylight- : en of Owens-Illinois | 

ing problems. | " , J : : as - nee l 

Profusely illustrated, the new, fact-filled booklet | Both New and Old” ree booklet, “Daylight for Schoow. | 

shows, for example, how Glass Block and Toplite | , | 

Roof Panels provide maximum daylight control . . . i | 

why glass block is the ideal replacement for worn-out ; : 

| window sash and cuts fuel and maintenance costs | Position____ 
| . . . how Toplite panels permit daylighting of all | | 
| building areas regardless of location or distance from | Address__ $$. $$ | 
| exterior walls. | rg on wi 
| Send in the coupon today. We'll send you the | oor ————— | 
booklet by return mail. a J 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE ROOF PANELS Owens-ILLINOISs 


TWO () PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








ABOUT PEOPLE 


Leonard Platt, high school principal 
at Orlando, Okla., to superintendent 
there, succeeding Pete R. Foster. 

P. H. Hines, superintendent at Guide 
Rock, Neb., to superintendent at Wal 
lace, Neb. 

B. Hal Buchanan, high school prin 
cipal at Greenville, Miss., 


superint ndent there. 


to assistant 


George Vanden Bos, superintendent 
at White Lake, 
at Corsica, S | a succeeding Howard B. 


Schoof, W ho has 


Briten-All 


S.D., to superintendent 


| 


resigned 


Deane L. 
Hardtner, Kan.., 
Elkhart, Kan. 

W. C. Rowley, principal of Carter 
County High School, Ekalaka, Mont., 


to superintendent of the high school 


Riggs, superintendent at 


to superintendent at 


and District 15 there 

T. M. Sheldon, high school principal 
it Buckner, Mo., to superintendent of 
the R-I District there, succeeding G. L. 
Frasure, who has resigned. 

Robert B. Boyce, superintendent at 
Millwood, Mich., t 


) super Inte ndent at 


FLOOR CLEANER 





NY 
N 
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{/ 
! 


Gives Your Floors 


JAIDQLOVE srearment 





\ BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically formulated 
liquid cleaner that actually cleans floors 
cleaner. It not only removes all surface 
dirt but cleans the pores — brightens and 
preserves the original colors and smart 
finish of every type of flooring material... 


BRITEN-ALL is absolutely 
safe. Contains no acid or grit 
— cannot injure any type 
of flooring 
floors kid glove treatment. 


gives your 





Vestal 


INCORPORATED 
$T LOUIS 10 MO 





} 





onia, Mich., succeeding A. A. Rather, 
who is retiring. 

Alton O. Bowen, superintendent at 
Rosebud, Tex., to superintendent at 
Mexia, Tex., succeeding C. S. Hereford. 

Floyd W. Parsons, superintendent at 
Beeville, Tex., to superintendent at Big 
Spring, Tex. 

E. H. Neal, superintendent at Sea 
side, Ore., to superintendent at Dallas, 
Ore. 

M. C. Collum, superintendent at Ma 
dill, Okla., to executive secretary of the 
state board of regents of Oklahoma 
colleges, Oklahoma City. 

Ralph Villers, high school principal 
at Gooding, Idaho, to superintendent 
at Shoshone, Idaho, succeeding Camden 
Meyer, who will become superintendent 
for Minidoka County, Rupert, Idaho. 

Paul Ridgway, superintendent at 
Burns, Kan., to superintendent at Bush 
ton, Kan. James M. Benjamin, teacher 
at Reading, Kan., will succeed Mr 
Ridgway at Burns. 

Leroy E. Hood, high school principal 
at Ottawa, Kan., to superintendent at 
Garden City, Kan. 

Douglas S. Ward, acting dean of the 
school of education, University of Vir 
ginia, Charlottesville, to dean of the 
Miami 
sity, Oxtord, Ohio, effective September 
1. Dr. Ward succeeds F. G. Macomber, 


who has been appointed associate pro 


school of education, Univer 


vost 1n charge ota research program 
in the use of improved instructional 
technics in college teaching at the uni 
versity. 

C. O. Hall, superintendent of Caruth 
Consolidated District No. 12-C near 
Kennett, Mo., to superintendent at Per 
rvville, Mo. 

Otis N. Henderson, teacher at Caney, 
K.an., to superintendent at Havanna, 
Kan. 

A. H. Plummer, high school prin 
cipal at Mansfield, La., to superintend 
ent of De Sote Parish schools, Mansfield. 

Thomas Butler, auditor, state depart 
ment of education, Frankfort, Ky., to 
superintendent for Metcalfe County, 
Edmonton, Ky., succeeding Herman 
L. Williams. 

Ivan L. 
\lexandria, Neb., to superintendent at 
Battle Creek, Neb. 

W. A. 
Parma, Mo., to superintendent at Ber 
nie, Mo. 

Clyde Neff, superintendent at Bur- 
lington, Kan., to 
Udall, Kan. 


Ward, superintendent at 


Merick, superintendent at 


superintendent at 
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FOR Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Area 

Arts and Crafts 

Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Laboratory 
Home Management Area 
Child Care Area 

General Storage Areas 


SCHOOL FURNITURE / 


Typical kitchen in foods laboratory. Note 
that it is planned with the atmosphere 
and all the conveniences of a modern 


home kitchen. 
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Mutschler is the ‘'Most”’ 


Junior high to university, schools that 

install Mutschler departments get the most 
advanced planning, most new features, 

most durable furniture and cabinetwork 
available. Complete planning and consultation 
services cost you nothing extra when your 
architect specifies Mutschler. And, Mutschler 
departments lower costs because they are 
planned for maximum use by students with 

a minimum of supervision. 


General view of an 


1 
oratory kitchens 


all-purpose homemaking department that includes foods lab 


living area, grooming center, sewing area, fitting room, instruc- 


tion area and completely adequate storage facilities 


SEND 
COUPON 

FOR 
INFORMATION 


If you have a 
building or 
remodeling project, 
call in a Mutschler 
homemaking depart- 
ment specialist. 
Let him prove to 
your satisfaction 
that you get more 
for your money 
with Mutschler! 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 

Dept. 6156-1, Napp , Indi 

Please send further particulars about your school homemaking 
services and the name of our nearest Mutschler consultant. 





NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 


Our architect's firm name and address is: 
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Movie of a microscopic animal is projected on Weldwood Chalkboard. Biology instr 
dD , r ¢ 3S to read. 


movie with chalked notes and magnetic displays. Dark blue chalk on gray board is extra easy 


New “‘teaching wall’ takes chalk, shows 
movies, holds magnetic teaching aids 


A wall of new gray Weldwood Chalkboard As an ever-ready projection screen—gray 
Weldwood Chalkboard ends the need fort 
bulky 
Whole wall for a screen gives fine viewing 
from any Seat, any angle. 








helps schools and training classes save on 
equipment, on floor 
time—and students learn more. 





teachers’ movie and still-projection screens. 






space, on 








Wheat it is. Unique Weldwood Chalkboard 
bonded As 





a magnetic visual aid board-—charts, 
display cards, bulletins, even actual mate- 
rials can be quickly fastened to the board 
with small magnets. 


consists of a porcelain-on-steel face 
to strong, rigid plywood, and backed by a 






sheet of aluminum. It never needs refinish- 


shatter, 






ing, will never buckle, warp or 






break. It’s guaranteed for the lif f th : . 
i? ‘ ; = ? Like to know more? Ask your architect (he'll 
building in which it is installed. : 
tind details in Sweet's) or send coupon. To 
As a superior chalkboard— its velvety surface see Chalkboard, and the Weldwood line, 






prevents chalk “‘squealing” and allows easy including paneling and doors, visit any of 





writing. Easy reading, too! our 87 offices in principal cities. 







United States Plywood Corporation 


oy Weldwood Building, 
RIR® ass tar we complete cote oe cre crey Wel 
CHALKBOARD lboard No 2B 


NAME 






United States Plywood Corporation ADDRESS 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


Frank J. Fox, superintendent at Mor 
ris, Minn., to superintendent of District 
102, St. Paul Park, Minn. 

W. K. Price, superintendent tor Mo 
nona County, Onawa, lowa, to super 
intendent for Sioux County, Orange 
City, lowa. 

Harold M. Dorr, director of summer 
session, University of Michigan, to dean 
of statewide education at the univer 
sity. In his newly created position, Di 
Dorr will be responsible tor planning, 
developing the un 


versity ’s statewide educational services. 


coordinating and 


Earl Mosier, dean ot protessional 
education, Michigan State Normal Col 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich., to assistant com 
missioner for higher education, New 
Jersey State Department of Education, 
Trenton. 

Francis E. Almstead, member of the 
New York education 


advisory committee on educational tele 


commissioner s 


vision, to Spec ial consultant in educa 


tional television to the commissioner. 


Mr. Almstead will assist the education 
department In developing a program 


for the use of television in education. 
Paul H. Schupbach, production direc 
KOLN-TV, 
Neb., to director of public information, 
Nebraska State Education 


Mr. Schupbach will direct an expanded 


tor at Station Lincoln, 


\ssociation 


public information program for the 
association. 

David M. 
officer with the Bureau of International 
Affairs, U.S. Depart 


ment of State, Washington, D.C., t 


French, foreign service 


Organizations 
dean of the new Flint College of the 


Michigan. The Flint Col 


lege, which is scheduled to open in the 


University of 


fall, is the first of the University oi 


Michigan’s colleges to be ocated off 
the Ann Arbor campus. 
Fred L. Miller, staff member of the 


U.S. 
to coordinator of P.T.A. 


\rmy's dependent school system, 
activities at all 
American military dependents’ schoois 
in Europe, North Africa, and the Mid 
dle East. 

John R. Francis, superintendent toi 
Sanilac County, Sandusky, Mich., to 
superintendent for Shiawasse County, 
Corunna, Mich. Mr 
ceed F, Margaret Smith, who will re 


tire in July after 17 years of service. 


Francis will su 


R. Freeman Butts, professor of educa- 
tion and chairman of the department 
of social and philosophical foundations 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
of the division § of 


sity, to director 


foundations of education there. 
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In leading 


Educational 





Cipco kins the flexible resources that can 


combination self-locking accu tely interpret your architect’s special 


ere, 1 functional construction with 


‘and quality that proyides the best 
for enduring Architectural Hardware. 


to faithfully produce 
p that complements any 
‘a few of our most recent. 








Provide 
Dependable 
Locker 
Security 








No. 68-264 
National Lock Shackle Locks score high with school 
officials .. . students . . . custodians. Many plus fea- 


tures assure the ultimate in locker security. Soundly 
engineered, ruggedly made. AIl working parts are 
wrought metal with corrosion resistant electro-plat- 
ing .. . extra strong, chromium plated shackle . . . 
double case, outer case stainless Steel. Self-locking 
(complete redialing is required when shackle is 
closed). Three number dialing . . . thousands of 
combinations. Available with or without masterkey 





feature. Without masterkey specify No. 68-265, 


LOCKER RECORDS ¥ 
At Your Finger-Tips 
Master charts for lock records, 

complete with leatherette 

binder, are supplied FREE with 

quantity lock purchases. 


write on your letterhead Manufacturers of fine 
for a free sample lock hardware for over 
30 years 














CORPORATION 





Rockford, Illinois * Lock Division 2208 COLE STREET + ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


IN NP Wale), Pan moled @rete) ia-W bf 
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Don’t pay 


We always paint the 
Dura-Decor back 
curtain when we have 
a stage play 











I’m safe 
here. These 
Dura-Decor 

curtains 

are fire- 
resistant 
... forever 


When you specify DURA-DECOR coated FIBERGLAS* 
fabrics, the first cost is the last cost. 


Dura-Decor curtains 
never have to be 





® Permanent fire-resistance 
® Durability 


Remember the old phrase—“‘It’s 
not the cost, it’s the upkeep”? 
Well, it’s not the upkeep, either, 
when A-V room-darkening cur- 
tains and total school fabric 
installations are made of 
Dura-Decor. 

Once Duyra-Decor curtains are 
in place, there’s nothing more to 
be done. As fabrics of Fiberglas 
cloth coated with synthetic resin 
... “supported” fabrics ... they 
won't peel, crack or break — 
even over heating radiators 
won't shrink, won’t stretch out 
of shape — nor fade, nor mildew 
or rot, AND — are permanently 


* T.M. Reg 


® Lasting beauty 


for your school’s A-V curtains 







taken down for 
cleaning 













We think 
these 
Dura-Decor 
curtains 
are 
beautiful 
... Open 
or closed 


fire-resistant — and don’t absorb 
dirts. They never have to be 
taken down for flame-proofing 
or cleaning. 

Dura-Decor A-V curtains have 
the proper opacity without cost- 
ly linings. They are available in 
rich colors — with plain finish or 
patterns — including new Light- 
Weight Dura-Decor that has a 
choice of colors on the front and 
neutral color on the back to give 
that “lined” look. 

Specify Dura-Decor fabrics all 
the way... and save through- 
out their long life on first cost, 
repair and upkeep. 


For your personal copy of the new descriptive and 
illustrated catalog containing actual samples of 


the DURA-DECOR 


family of fabrics” . . . and 


for the name and address of the Major Decorating 
Studio in your vicinity qualified to fabricate and 


t, 
es 


ee ee a a 


z install Dura-Decor fabrics 


write Dept. 35 
APPROVED Gerry 





4 


DURACOTE CORPORATION 


oH! O 


DURA-DECOR Fabrics are used for Stage Curtains @ Cycloramas © Window Drapes @ Curtains 
for Wardrobe Openings ® Protection Curtains © Room Dividers © A-V Room-Darkening Curtains 


®@ Reversible Cycloramas © Gym Floor Protection Covers 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 
RETIRED . . 


L, J. Jorstad, superintendent at Hay 
held, Minn., for the last 32 years. 

Carl H. Wrensch, superintendent ot 
buildings and grounds, Caldwell, N.J., 
and former secretary of the board ot 
education there. 


Frank L. 


Alabama Education Association 


Grove, secretary-treasurer 
of the 
and editor and manager of the Alabama 
School Journal. 

Robert G. Buzzard, 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charles 


president of 


ton, since 1933, effective October 1956. 
Arthur E. Chatterton, superintendent 
at Vernon, Conn., since 1945. 
John F., 
ent, San Francisco. 
C. D. Brillhart, superintendent at 
Napoleon, Ohio, effective July 1, 


31 years of service there. 


Brady, deputy superintend 


alter 


RESIGNED . 

M. D. Hartsook, superintendent of 
the Scioto-Darby District, Hilliard, 
Ohio, effective July 31, after 29 years 


in that position. 

T. R. Jones, superintendent, St. Law 
rence, S.D. 

Wallace Snyder, superintendent at 
Salem, Ore. 

G. E. Gaines, 
Hitchcock, Okla. 

E. R. Swanson, 
What Cheer, Iowa. 

James W. Sulek, superintendent at 


superintendent at 


superintendent at 


Carpenter, Iowa. 

D. A. Hopkins, superintendent at 
Bristow, Neb. 

E. R. Hilde, superintendent at Wash 
burn, N.D. 

Willard W. Witham, superintendent 
at Battle Mountain, Nev. 

Paul W. Buck, superintendent, at 
Lime Springs, Iowa. 

D. H. Boon, superintendent at Lin 
den, Tex., since 1943. 

Kenneth D. Wilson, superintendent 
at Marengo, Ill. 

L. P. Cushman, superintendent at 
Owosso, Mich., effective in June 1957. 

R. R. Watson, superintendent at 
Shefheld, Iowa. 

S. B. Sullivan, superintendent at De 
Kalb, Ill. 

D. R. McDonald, superintendent at 
Jasper, Mo. 

Kenneth E. Yates, superintendent for 
Buckley-Loda District, Buckley, Ill., 
effective June 30. 

George Evans, superintendent for 
Crowfoot and Waterloo District 89-C, 


Lebanon, Ore. 
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ne SY: 


“SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS USA”’; 


dramatic showcase-on-rails of the most modern school 
facilities, selected Gold Seal Floors exclusively! This famous 
traveling exhibit contrasts schools of yesteryear with the 
very latest in school design and equipment. Displayed in the 
“new” railroad car are five American Institute of Architects 
award-winning classrooms—each with the Gold Seal floor 
ideally suited to room function and decor. ““Schoolroom 
Progress USA” will visit 40 cities annually during the next 


3-5 years. See it when it comes to your city! 
i Museu 1 Greenfield Villa ind Encyclopedia Americana 


Gold Seal 1” Inlaid Linoleum with contrasting alphabet insets 


Over half a century and still in service! 

That’s the amazing record of this Gold Seal Inlaid 
Linoleum installed at The College of The Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. Father Sullivan, Director of Purchases, 
writes: ““Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum was originally 
installed in O’Kane Hall in 1903. In 1938 it was taken up 
and re-installed with black borders on stair treads of the 
main staircase. It’s still there—and in good condition!” 


New Exclusive Gold Seal ‘’ Sequin® Inlaid Linoleum 
Now you can have all the durability of heavy-duty 


linoleum in new decorator-selected design and colors. 
Rugged abrasion tests have proved that the new design and 
colors will stay sharp and clear through long years of wear. 
Its all-over pattern hides scuff marks. The smooth surface 
seals out dirt, resists stains, is easy to maintain. Highly 
, , resilient— it’s quiet and comfortable underfoot. See new 
53-YEAR OLD Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum on the main stair- 4" “Sequin” at your Gold Seal Dealer. 
case of O’Kane Hall, Administration and Faculty Housing Building. 


SPECIFICATIONS for Gold Seal %”" Inlaid Linoleum: 6-ft. wide yard goods. IQ" 


gauge, burlap backed. Install over suspended wood or concrete. 7 colors. 


FOR HOME OR BUSINESS: 
INLAID BY THE YARD—Linoleum + Nairon* Standard + Nairontop* 
RESILIENT TILES—Rubber + Cork + Nairon Custom + Nairon Standard 
Vinylbest + Linoleum + Ranchtile® Linoleum + Asphalt 
PRINTED FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS— 
Congoleum® and Congowall 
RUGS AND BROADLOOM~ LoomWeve* 


1956 CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


Wensey O. Marsh, superintendent at 
Fairgrove, Mo. 

Max Hensley, superintendent at Una 
dilla, Neb. 

Guy T. Hagan, superintendent at La 
verne, Okla 

James Colvin, 
Robertson County, Mount Olivet, Ky. 

W. M. Richards, superintendent 


Emporia, Kan., tor the last 21 years. 


superintendent — tor 


Harvey M. Loudenback, superintend 
ent for Champaign County, Urbana, 


Ohio, tor the last 22 years. 


E. R. Hilde, superintendent at Wash 
burn, N.D., for the last nine years. 

Joseph A. Wettstein, superintendent 
at Bricelyn, Minn 

5 ee ie 
Langdon, Kan. 

Lowell Gish, superintendent of Joint 
District No. Wilmore, Kan. 

C. R. Kremenak, superintendent at 
Newell, Iowa, tor more than 

Ronald C. Henderson, superintend 
ent for Willowbrook Elementary School 
Willowbrook, Cal:t. 


Gragert, superintendent 


years, 


District, 


For the MODERN CLA 


* Lasting classroom 
beauty 


* Easy to install 
* Economical 


* Harmonizes with 
any interior 


* Fire-safe 
* Non-tarnishing 


* Cannot split or 
crack 








Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 


The new ROWLES ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM will help 
give your classrooms a smart, up-to-date appearance at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. This new line of precision formed extruded aluminum 
moldings and chalk trough is attractively designed to blend well 
with any type of interior styling. 

Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is far superior to the less durable 
types of material. It cannot warp, split, crack, splinter or rot. Above 


all, it cannot burn. 


building. 


One installation lasts the entire life of your 


Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is easy to install. Clip channel 
is screwed or nailed to rough ground—then snap the molding in 
place. Corners and joints are easily mitred. No costly fittings to 


purchase. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. Additional information 
samples and installation details may be ob 
tained from your local Rowles School Equip 
ment Dealer, or by writing direct fo 











E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY aruncton neicuts, 
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ILLINOIS 


Lowell E. Sayre, superintendent at 
Council, Idaho, for the last five years. 

Dean Murphy, superintendent at Cle 
burne, Tex. 

E. C. Zellers, superintendent at 
Bridgewater, S.D. 

Walter Snyder, 
Salem, Ore. 

James S. McNeely Jr., superintendent 
at Claremont, Okla. 

D. J. Bunch, superintendent at Red 
Cloud, Neb. 

L. W. Seibel, superintendent at Phil 
ipsburg, Mont. 

T. M. Cornelius, superintendent at 
Snyder, Okla. 

Norman Youngquist, superintendent 
at Wood River, Neb. 

O. C. Schultz, superintendent at Mail 
roy, Minn. 

Paul Blake, superintendent at Eddy 
ville, Iowa, for the last five years. 

H. B. Tate, superintendent tor FE! 
Paso Community Unit School District, 
El Paso, Ill., since 1948. 

C. V. Doody, superintendent at 
Platte, $.D. 

J. R. White, superintendent at Leip 
sic, Ohio. 

Arlo W. Gould, superintendent at 
Crystal, Mich. 


superintendent 


DIED . 
Jay B. Rudy, former superintendent 

at New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
James Hugh Williams, 72, 


superintendent, Vermilion Parish, Abbe 


former 


ville, La. 

Edwin Warfield Broome, 71, superin 
tendent for Montgomery County, Rock 
ville, Md., for 36 years. Mr. Broome 
retired in 1953, 

John M. Kelley, superintendent, Ther 
mal Union School District, Thermal, 
Calif. joined the school 


district at Thermal as a teaching prin 


Mr. Kelley 


cipal in 1928. 

Manley David Boucher, former su 
perintendent at E] Centro, Calif. 

Edna D. Baker, president emeritus 
of the National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Baker had served 
as president 29 years when she retired 
in 1949, 

Martin W. Steen, superintendent of 
schools at Dazey, N.D. 

Allie O. Michael, 80, tormer district 
superintendent for Muskingum Coun- 
ty, Zanesville, Ohio. 

S. G. Huebner, 47, superintendent at 
Glen Elder, Kan. 

Walter Mahan Jackson, superintend 
ent at Decatur, Ala. 
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PITTSBURGH Saleh Ss 


S¥eel Deck 
GRANOSTANODS 







Serving 


HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


everywhere 










LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. David Starr Jordan High School; 5,000 
seats. Depth 28 rows, length 306 ft. 


















te! 





North, South, East and West through- 
out the country, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel-Deck Grandstands are at the 
heart of high school outdoor events. 
From football to Commencement, 
these adaptable, handsome stands 
serve comfort and security through- 
out the year. Unit-constructed, per- 
manent, low in first cost and low in 
upkeep, P-DM Grandstands—first 
choice of progressive school districts 
—offer truly exceptional value. May 
we give you the details? 






















NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle High School; 7200 seats. 
Depth 30 rows, length 360 ft. ; 






PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, and CADIZ, SPAIN 











PITTSBURGH (25 3427 Neville Island DES MOINES (8 926 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2 295 Industrial Office Bidg. DALLAS (1 1226 Praetorian Bldg. 
CHICAGO (3 1217 First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE 517 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48 6399 Wilshire Bivd. SANTA CLARA, CAL 616 Alviso Road 


MADRID, SPAIN Diego De leon, 60 
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50% Labor Saving Pays 
For Premium Lighting 


... Florida Contractor Reports on Job Using 


GARCY Saeed-Line System 


PATENT PENDING 


net 





Here is the contractor's report on an installation of lighting fixtures in a 
number of Florida schools: ‘'A study of labor costs shows a saving in excéss 
of 50% compared with previous expense.’’ Money saved on installation 
more than paid the difference in cost between standard lighting and the 
finest commercial fixture available, the Garcy VISUALIER. 


THIS IS 





FIXTURES ARE PRE-ASSEMBLED AND ENTIRE RUN IS RAISED TO CEILING 
PRE-WIRED AT FLOOR LEVEL AS A SINGLE UNIT 
No separate external No straining at top of ladders. 
mounting channel needed. Fewer stem hangers needed. 


Send today for Bulletin 551-L. 
5 r r GY Quality by Design 


GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO., 1732 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
In Canada: Garcy Co. of Canada, Ltd., 191 Niagara St., Toronto 
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COMING EVENTS 


CUE CCC eee 


JUNE 


4-8. Building Service Supervisors, 18th 
annual short course. Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University 


17-21. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, N.E.A., 20th 
annual national conference, Toledo, Ohio 


17-23. American Library Association, 
75th annual conference, Miami Beach, Fla 


26-27. School Law Conference, third an- 
nual meeting, Duke University, Durham 
N.C 


26-30. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
N.E.A., Parkland, Wash 


JULY 


1-7. National Education Association, 94th 
annual meeting, Portland, Ore 


2-5. National School Public Relations 
Association, N.E.A., 21st annual meeting, 
Portland, Ore 


9-14. National School Public Relations 
Association, public relations seminar, San 
Francisco 


20-25. National Audio-Visual Conven- 


tion, Chicago 


AUGUST 
26-31. National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration, 10th 
annual meeting, University of Arkansas. 


OCTOBER 


2-5. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, annual meeting, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


7-11. Association of School Business Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada, 
42d annual convention, Washington, D.C 


14-17. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, N.E.A., 11th national conference, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

17-19. Schoolmen's Week. University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

20-26. National Safety Congress, 44th 
annual session, Chicago 
-25. American School Food Service 
ciation, 10th annual convention, Chi- 


9° 


NOVEMBER 
11-17. American Education Week 
12-16. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 84th annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
N.J 


DECEMBER 


5-7. National Conference on Exchange of 
Persons, sponsored by Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Chicago. 


JANUARY 


9. National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, sixth annual dinner, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


FEBRUARY 


16-21. American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N.J 
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Ses a abi, pene 


Schools Select COOLITE for 
Controlled Daylighting in 
Sidewall Sash and Skylights 


Both these modern schools, located in the sunny 
South, are able to take fullest advantage of 
natural illumination through the extensive use of 
Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass. 
Students can see without squinting, for Coolite cuts 
harmful glare, floods rooms with copious 
quantities of softly tinted daylight, diffused deep 
into the area by the handsome Luxlite pattern. 




















Awning-type windows of Coolite, providing eye- 
easy lighting and air circulation control in the 


James Island High School, James Island, South Carolina 


Architect: Augustus E. Constantine 


—_—_________ ——$————___— ——_—$—$— _ _ 2 EE 
Glazier: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. \ } i ro 
c= YY ae 


~——e 


MAKING THE MOST OF PS tnut 
Bhi 





— 


East Gulfport Elementary School, Gulfport, Miss. James Island High School, are combined 
Sun ie eee ee , with a lower vision strip, a window treatment 
Architect: Smith & Dawson 





fast growing in popularity. The East Gulfport 
Elementary School utilizes a corridor-long skylight 
= to brighten the hall and illuminates adjoining 
class rcoms with “borrowed light”. 


Coolite’s heat absorbing abilities keeps interiors 
comfortably cool even under such wide expanses 
of glass. Students see better, feel better, work 
better under Coolite, the Heat Absorbing, Glare 
Reducing glass by Mississippi. 


When you build or remodel your school 
buildings consider Coolite for quality- 
controlled daylighting. Available through 
most leading distributors of quality glass. 


/ ‘ eas 
Better Daylighting For 
MISSISSIPPI COMPANY Schools”, Address Dept. 15. 
88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO ; "7 FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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FIRST in FIRSTS! 


Claridge continues first with im- 
provements. Top designers and 
engineers experiment constantly. 
Finest materials, time tested pro- 
duction methods bring you the 
best at surprisingly low cost. 


Special Colors: Send color sample 
and boards will match your decor! 


GRAPHOLITE. Low price, good quality. 


STRUCTOPLATE. Fine performance, 
all types of buildings 


DURACITE. Guaranteed for life of bidg 
ASBESTOCITE. For long dependable service. 
VITRACITE. 


enamel chalkboard. 


Finest vitreous porcelain 


Claridge is fully equipped to meet 
the most exacting requirements in 
Chalkboards and Cork Bulletins. 


% We like 1 write ow 


CLARIDGE 


a) chalkboards/ 





PRODUCTS and 
EQUIPMENT Co. 


Dept. 366, 6731 Olmsted, Chicago 31 
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THE BOOKSH ELF 


TL ' TLE 


ADMINISTRATION 


Teaching Educational 
Bureau 


An Experiment in 
Administration. Bulletin of the 
School Service Vol. 2 fe) 
ated Eckel professor of edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky. College of 
University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. Pp. 54. $1 


associate 


Education 


Educational Leadership and the Elemen- 
tary School Principal. By Charles R. Spain 
dean, college of education, University olf 
New Mexico; Harold D. Drummond, pro- 
fessor of elementary education, George Pea- 
John I. Goodlad 
education, 


body College for Teachers; 
of teacher 
Rinehart & Co., Inc 
$4.50 


director division 
Emory University 
232 Madison Ave., New York. Pp. 371. 


rhe School Administrator and the Press. 


By Benjamin Fine, education editor, “New 


York Times,” and Vivienne Anderson, pub- 
lic relations specialist, New York State 
Education Department How to present 
school news which editors will use. Arthur 


C. Croft Publications, a division of Vision, 


Inc New London, Conn. Pp. 112. $2.50 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Berens Motion Pictures and Slides 
1956. Department of Visual Instruction 
1 Extension Division, Oregon State 

Higher Education Corvallis 


90 cents 


Genera 
System 


Pp. 176 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Museums in Education. UNESCO. Edu- 
ation Abstracts Vol. 8, No. 2 UNESCO 
Publications Center, 500 5th Ave New 


York. Pp. 27. 20 cents 


CURRICULUM 


Mathematics in Public High Schools 
Bulletin 1953, No. 5. By Kenneth E. Brown 
Office of 
Washing- 


specialist for mathematics, U.S 
Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., 
on 25, D.C. Pp. 47 


25 cents 


Source Materials of the Educational Pro- 
gram. Chicago Public Schools, Benjamin 
C. Willis, general superintendent. A com- 
pilation of purposeful source materials for 


ise by teachers and principals in the for- 


nulation of curriculum guides, courses of 
units of work at all levels of 


Bureau of Cur- 


tudy, and 
the educational program 


riculum, Chicago Public Schools, 228 N 
La Salle St., Chicago. Pp. 395. $2 


Outdoor Education. By Julian W. Smith, 


associate professor outdoor education, 
Michigan State University 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation N.E.A 1206 16th St N.W 


Washington 6, D.C Pp. 32 


American Asso- 


75 cents 


Education and Mental Health. Problems 
in Education, XI. By W. D. Wall. UNESCO 
The UNESCO Publications Center, 475 5th 
Ave., New York. Pp. 347. $3 


A Memorandum on the Teaching of Divi- 
sion. Curriculum research report Bureau 
of curriculum research, New York City 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 


FINANCE 


Selected References on School Finance. 
Circular No. 462. By Albert R. Munse and 
Edna D. Booher assistants, U.S 
Office of Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 42. 35 cents 


research 


It’s Older Than the Constitution: Federal 
Responsibility for Education. Division of 








.. for the large library 





THE STANDARD DELUXE 
FILMSTRIP LIBRARY PLAN NO. 360D 


@ Smart and good-looking @ 4 drawers, 
each holding 90 filmstrips. 360 in all. 
Equipped with extension arms so draw- 


ers open and close easily. e Extra 
strong all-steel cabinet in beautiful 


silver-gray hammerloid. @ Individual 
key-numbered compartments. e@ As 
your film library grows, you lock-stack 
additional units of the No. 360D. 
@ Great for large and growing film- 
strip libraries. @ Drawers can be con- 
verted to 2” x 2” slide filing. e Meas- 
ures 103, high, 16” deep, 1914’ 
wide. @ Proving more pop- |, = 
ular daily $4.7 
Many other larger and matriy 
library plans also available 


SEE YOUR VISUAL EDUCATION 
OR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
JACK C. COFFEY Co. 


smaller fil 


Before you decide 
see 






The most 





comprehensive 


DRIVING 






Driver 
Education 


textbook 


SPORTSMANLIKE 
DRIVING 


and related teaching materials 


¢ Teacher’s Manual 

¢ Project Workbook 

* Objective Tests 

¢ Driving Guides 
Free samples to educators 


Write to local AAA club, State 
Depository, or 


American Automobile Association 
1712 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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from the classroom 


to the gymnasium 


KENFLEX floors cut maintenance costs 


Constant traffic of scurrying feet demands durable, easy-to- 
maintain floors for schools...and sturdy KenFlex fills the bill. 
That’s because KenFlex vinyl is blended with tough asbestos 
fibers for hard usage with minimum maintenance through 
years of service. Its smooth, non-porous surface resists dirt 
and grime... withstands spilled fats, oils, drugs, alcohols and 


foodstuffs. KenFlex colors won't wear off. Compared to many 
floors that scratch and soon become pitted, KenFlex costs less, 
stays clean and new looking with minimum care and effort. 
For full details on KenFlex and other long-wearing Kentile, 
Inc. Floors, contact the Kentile Flooring Contractor listed under 
FLOorS in your Classified Telephone Directory. 


KENFLEX. by the nates of KENTILE FLOORS 


VINYL ASBESTOS TILE 


COPYRIGHT 1956 KENTILE, IN eRoo 


KENTILE * KENCORK +* 
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KENRUBBER +* 


KENFLEX * KENFLOR * KENROYAL 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


FOUEEEEELUDDDAERUOAUT UTE UATLEDEOEENCTTTTEEEREEEEEOATUTODEEEODORONONAUAOTEOEEDEOUROEETEUDEDEREREECHO UNGAR OOO CHDOREOeNOCONOUUUOOOOOEEEDOnEDE 


Legislation and Federal Relations 
1201 16th St N.W 
Free leaflet 


CUIDANCE 


rwo-Year Evaluation of the Inte 
in Guidance Program at Indiana lL 
sity. Bulletin of the School cf Edu 
Indiana University Vol. 32, No 


Washington 6 


N.E.A 
D.C 


rnship 
niver- 
ation 


195 


By Louis G. Schmidt. Division of Researc! 


and Field Services Indiana Univ 


Pp. 67 $1 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Highe 
cational Institutions, 1954-55. Circu 


‘rsity 


r Edu- 
No 


461. By Mabel C. Rice and Neva 
tatistical services section, U.S. Office of 
Educatic U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off Wash- 
ngton 25, D.C. Pp. 138. $1 


Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 


Educational Institutions 1955. Circular No 
160. By William A. Jaracz, head, statistical 
services section, U.S. Office of Education 
U.S. Govt. Prtz. Off., Washington 25, D.C 


Pp. 4 35 cents 


INSTRUCTION 
Setting the Stage for Johnny to Read. 
By Romie Dustin Judd, dean of education 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. Pag- 


COLD CATHODE LAMPS... 


FOR EVERY LIGHTING NEED 


CLOVER- 
“U" LAMP LEAF 


FERRULE 


SINGLE THIN RIGHT 
PIN 


SPECIAL 
PIN ANGLE “U" LAMP 





COLONIAL 


LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


3400 Paterson Plank Road 


WwW 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COLD CATHODE LAMPS AND FIXTURES 
— 25 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS MANUFACTURING & RESEARCH — 
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COCO eee eee 


A. Carlson, 


Oe ae ee 


eant Press, Inc 130 W. 42d St.. New York 


Pp. 69. $2.50 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Teaching Dental Health to Elementary 
School Children. By Perry Sandell, director 
Bureau of Dental Health Education, Amer 
ican Dental Association American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. 75 cents 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Feel Their Pulse. A guide to school opin- 
ion polling. By Richard Pheatt, director of 
public relations, public schools, Toledo 
Ohio. Advisory committee: T. C. Bird, Santa 
Fe, N.M., Lucille Berlin, Tulsa, Okla., Darrell 
R. Blodgett, Wheaton, Ill., Will C. Crawford 
(deceased), Los Angeles; Otis A. Crosby, 
Detroit; Leo A. Haak, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Frank W. Hubbard, Washington, 
D.C.; Margaret B. Jones, Atlanta, Ga.; Paul 
A. Miller, Syracuse, N.Y., and Robert Olds 
Columbus, Ohio. National School Public 
Relations Association, N.E.A., 1201 16th St 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 48. $1 


SCHOOL LUNCH 
Training for Quantity Food Preparation. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 261. US 
Office of Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 


SCHOOL PLANT 

National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. Proceedings of the 32d Annual 
Meeting, 1955. W. D. McClurkin, secretary- 
treasurer, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. Pp. 105. $1 

School Facilities Survey. Report of the 
long-range planning phase. Conducted by 
Ray L. Hamon, chief, and N. E. Viles, asso- 
ciate chief of school housing section, U.S 
Office of Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., 
Washington 25, D.C., Pp. 71. 55 cents 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. Re- 
vised edition. By Glenn Myers Blair, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, University 
of Illinois. The Macmillan Company, 60 5th 


Ave., New York. Pp. 409. $5. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Student Teaching in the Elementary 
Schools. A guide for school and college 
personnel. Division of Elementary Schools, 
New York City Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn. Pp. 35 


UNESCO 
Official Reports on Education. Education 
Abstracts, January 1956, Vol. VIII, No. 1 
UNESCO. UNESCO Publications Center, 475 
5th Ave., New York, Pp. 61. 20 cents 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Distributive Education for Youth: Work- 
Experience Laboratories. Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 260; Distributive Education 
Series No. 22. U.S. Office of Education. U.S 
Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 19 
15 cents 

Distributive Education for Adults. Selec- 
tion and Training of Part-Time Instructors. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 258; Dis- 
tributive Education Series No. 20. U.S. Office 
of Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 27. 25 cents 

Distributive Education for Adults: Guide 
for Part-Time Instructors. Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 259; Distributive Educa- 
tion Series No. 21. U.S. Office of Education. 
U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. 
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his is 


NEVAMAR 


> a high-pressure laminate surface 
> designed for long life 
and lasting beauty 
> resistant to cigarette burns 
> withstands boiling water 
>» won't craze, crack or 
peel in normal use 
ou not affected by alcohol, 
as earned thes sea! fruit acids, ammonia, 
ordinary ink or time 
“\ > easy to clean 





















NATCOLITE 
WATIONAL Balk C0., INC 
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A VERSATILE LINE THAT 
MEETS EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
CLASSROOM 
CABINETS 


Surfaced Both Inside and Out with 


Maintenance-Free NEVAMAR 


National brings to the classroom a complete new line of 
versatile multi-purpose cabinets that provide every type of 
storage facility as well as ideal work surfaces. Completely 

surfaced inside and out with Nevamar, the super-smooth 

high-pressure laminate, these units are virtually indestructible ... 
never need painting or refinishing and are completely 
vermin-proof. They are easily moved about — can be quickly 
arranged to serve every possible classroom requirement. 

And they can be used effectively as room dividers, creating a 
functional storage wall. Constructed with cabinetmaker 

precision for lasting service in a specially developed Nevamar 
honey-maple finish, the complete line offers a 

wide choice of different units. 

Literature available upon request. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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How to carry more passengers 


(60! Count ‘em) 


with more safety! 


You’re looking at 60 pupils, 
all right. That’s how many ride 
comfortably in Chevrolet’s big new 240-inch 
wheelbase school bus models. And those pupils 
ride with extra safety; you can count on that. 





The extra-rugged design of these chassis 
models is a big safety plus. Frames are heavier, 
suspensions huskier, brakes bigger . . . right 
down to stronger wheel mountings, you’re sure 
of brawny, built-to-take-it construction. Yes, 















10802 —240-inch wheelbase, 
60-pupil capacity body. 





6702— 194-inch whee lbase, 
42- to 48-pupil capacity body. 


Name your capacity... Chevrolet’s got it 


8802—240-inch wheelbase, 
60-pupil capacity body. 


4502—154-inch wheelbase, 
30- to 36-pupil capacity body. 


and there’s extra safety in Chevrolet perform- 
ance. Short-stroke V8’s, standard in both 60- 
pupil models, supply lively, dependable power 
—with lots of zip when you need it. 


Call your Chevrolet dealer for details and 
specifications. He’ll be glad to assist you. You'll 
find that all of his chassis models meet or 
exceed the most recent National Minimum 
School Bus Standards. .. . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














6802 —220-inch wheelbase, 
48- to 54-pupil capacity body. 








DOUBLE-DUTY CARRYALL 
— standard 8-pass. truck model. 








New Chevrolet School Bus Chassis 
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Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 176. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Electric Folding Partition 
Operates Automatically 
\ single key 


automat 


switch controls the im 


EMCO 


Power 


ister Electric Folding Partition. Major 
\uto 
automatically 


Hoor to shut 


improvements include the 


Seal which 
the 

and dirt, eliminating the need 
; Smooth 

Motion Hydraulic Cylinder which opens, 


Floor 


als against 


tor hoor tracks of guides: the 


Oses, ocks and unlocks the Power 


smoothly and 


Bridge-Built 


] 
i steel 


ister and quietly, 


Doors constructed around 


tr { el] cl ] Ided 
truss of steel channels weided into 


a one-pirect solid frame. The door 


struction 


con 


is such that regardless ot tem 


erature and climate they said nevet 


o shrink, expand or warp and seldom 
Smooth 
the 
mortised ball bearing type hinges which 


luty to carry weight and pre 


are 


Or never require adjustment 


finished appearance is achieved by 


ire heavy ( 


: p 
ent binding 


] 
| 


When fully extended the Powermaster 


electric folding partition approximates a 


solid wall, 


capable ol 
The 

exce llent 
The 


the door to ease gently but firmly against 


absorbing normal 
| 


shock and wear. construction and 


: , j 
hoor sea ensure sound and 


] ] ] 
msulation., overtravel allows 


lor «ll 
The 


unit 1s hermetically sealed and 


he jamb, eliminating the need 


yx jamb to absorb shock. 


sprin 


t 
heavy 
I 


iwdrauli 
will not leak. The improved Powermaster 
artitions make it po sible to divide any 


I 

large indoor area safely and effortlessly 
in a matter of seconds. Equipment Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., 1400 Spruce St., 


Kansas City 27, Mo. 


For more details circle +475 on mailing card 


Mobile Demonstrator 
for Homemaking Room 

A compact, practical and attractive mo 
bile with 
instructor 


unit is available mirror tor 


} 
homemak 


It is 


demonstrations In 
ing departments and_ laboratories. 
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mounted on four inch sott rubber casters, 
brakes to 
immobility during demonstrations. The 
Demonstrator may be located in any part 
the in 


two of which have assure 


of the room tor convenience ot 
tructor. The large mirror mounted on 
the tilted to any 
desired and is adjustable to three different 


the 


} 


top can be position 


heights. It is located directly over 


work area and gives a large number o 


students an opportunity to observe the 


at work. 


| , } | 
inch drop leaves on each end 


instructor 

Fifteen 
of the unit provide extra working space 
when needed but 
the 


Vartous 


permit more compact 


not in use. 


provided 


bin in 


when unit 1s 


storage 


Drawers ot sizes are 


for all storing needs and metal 
S are aVallable if ce sired tor the dec p 


drawers. The cupboard section encloses 


a *4 inch birch shelf on metal standards 


adjustable to inch heights. The unit 


has one pullout laminated maple cutting 


The top is finished to match the 


kitchen counter tops in the department 


board. 
and the base is finished to match other 
base units. Mutschler Brothers Co., Nap- 


panee, Ind. 


For more details circle #476 on mailing card 


Polisher-Scrubber 
for Hard-to-Reach Areas 
A tully 


housing (87s inches trom floor to top 


pivotal handle and compact 
ot housing) features General Floorcraft’s 
new semi-commercial Twin-16B Polisher 
Scrubber, making it possible for the ma 
chine to get under most furnishings and 
to reach inaccessible corners in rooms 
and corridors. 

Counter-rotating intermeshing brushes 


provide a 16 inch spread. Brushes are 


(Continued on page 150) 


driven by a full rated, horsepowet 


AC-DC 
The Twin-l6B is equipped with a 30 


Universal type 110 volt motor. 
I 


foot cable and may be used for waxing 
buffing, scrubbing, polishing, refinishing, 
dry cleaning and sanding. General Floor- 
craft, Inc., 421 Hudson St., New York 
14, N.Y. 

For card 


more details circle +477 on mailing 


Dial-A-Matic Photocopier 
Is Fully Automatic 
\ continuous and 


automatic printer 


continuous automatt« processor are 1n 
corporated into one compact unit in the 
new completely automatic Dial-A-Mati 
The 


unit machine is designed to copy any 


\uto-Stat photocopy machine. one 
material up to 15 inches wide, any length, 
simply and quickly. The color control 


| 


dial is set for the type of copying to be 


done and anyone can make an accurate 
copy of any material that will go through 
the machine 1n a moment's time, accord 
ing to the manufacturer. 

The color band section of the dial on 
the new machine includes white, yellow, 
green, blue and red. This is designed to 
f light that is 


given to the original that passes through 


coordinate the amount ¢ 


the printing section. Copies can thus 
be made from originals of any color 
with the dial the 
exposure time required. The machine is 


automatically setting 
housed in a durable, stainless steel case 
and the company states that the Apeco 
Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat full, 
lifetime guarantee. The machine pictured 
study 


carries a 


in use illustrates a motion indi 
cating the limited number of motions 


required to copy even the most compact 


and technical sheet of information or 
data accurately. American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 26. 


For more details circle #478 on mailing card 





Whats Hew ... 


Sew and Cut Table 
for Homemaking Room 

The operations of cutting, hand sew 
Ing and machine se wing can be combined 
nm on the 


area 1n homemaking room 


with the new White Sew and Cut Table, 
Model 111. Minor pre 

done at the table 

Built for use by two | upils, 
| lor 


rroups when the ma 


ssing can also be 


which has extra elec 


trical outlet: 


the table can also be usec study, con 


ference or luncheon 


chines are recessed 


The 


aminated top, 


attractive table ws aS N-ply 


inch thick, faced with 


blond maple and banded ith birch. The 


inch square leys ire of solid birch, 
lacquer-coated, and attached to rails with 


and groove joints and 


} 
les 1ONnY, 


tonyuc 


corner 


screw blocks. The table is 64 inc 
inches wide and 30 inches high, with 
\ second leaf 
With 


leaves extended 


1 16 by 42 inch drop leat 


11 


iS available 


he ad 


as optional equipme nt 


lowered and _ the 


the table square feet of 
smooth working surtace. White Sewing 
Machine Corp., 11770 Berea Rd., Cleve- 
land 7, Ohio. 


For more details 


prov ides 28 


circle 2479 on mailing card 


Grease Interceptor 
for Low-Outlet Appliances 

The new Series JHL Low Boy Grease 
Interceptor was designed primarily for 
installation on dishwashing machines 
and other low outlet fixtures to eliminate 
trapping the interceptor inlet Or holding 
in the basin 


water \ccumulated grease 


is drawn off into a convenient storage 


valve. Grease 


valve, elimi- 


container by turning a 
the draw-ofl 
nating the need for removing grease by 
hand. Josam Mfg. Co., Dept. X43, Mich- 
igan City, Ind. 


For more details circle 


Hows out of 


2480 on mailing card 


Moore Gymwear 
Introduces 1956 Models 

Several attractive new models are now 
available in Moore 
The Chico 
snaps concealed on the cuff for three way 


gymwear uniforms. 


new tumbler shorts have 
adjustment from tight to loose and in 
\ new one-piece suit with an 
the 


and 


between. 
h m 1s de 
the 
appearance o The 
design takes emphasis away from hips 


attached at 


lines 


innerbriet 


signed with long gives 


a shirt and a short. 


ind shoulders and permits comfortable 


RE COMPANY 


wt. 


by FLEETWOOD 


* 
2 OR 20 OR 200 WORK TOGETHER PERFECTLY 


Did you see our exhibit at Atlantic 
City? Fleetwood cabinets, sink 
units, carts, benches, tables and 
wardrobes offer a mew concept in 
school furniture. Adaptable, versa- 
tile and flexible units give better 
facilities at lower cost, for individ- 
ual teaching needs,—with strength, 
durability and beauty. Let our 
Fleetwood Designers solve your 
equipment problems. 

Write for descriptive literature 


PATENTS PENDING 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LAY 


leks: ede 
FLEETWOOD 

FLEXIBLE 
FURNITURE 








Designed by Henry Glass 


Fleetwood Furniture Corporation, Grand Haven, Michigan 


150 


Honey Bear tunic suit 


The 


has separate matching bloomer briet. The 


action. new 


*f 


od 


skirt, belt 


make it 


has un 


collar 
and it 


flared and 
attractive in 


pressed pleats and special buttons. 


appearance 


The new gymwear is made of Moore 
fabrics, tested for wear and strength as 
well as a lasting fresh appearance. Fabrics 
are Santorized, colorfast and size-fast. 
Functional styling and fit make Moore 
gymwear comfortable for all gymnasium 
and sports activities and they are avail 
able in elementary, high school and col 
lege sizes. E. R. Moore Co., 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle 2481 on mailing card 


Quickly Prints Names 
On Variety of Forms 
Clerical time and effort are saved in 
the printing of names and addresses ot 
other repetitive data through use of the 
Model 60 Master 
information can be printed on account 
checks, student 
forms with 


new Addresser. Bast 


ing forms, statements, 


records and other the new 
machine. Up to 100 impressions can be 
made from a single typing. Accuracy in 
repetition is thus ensured along with the 


saving in time and effort. Over 400 type 


written characters can be printed with a 
single stroke of the handle in the new 
machine. 

The paper master is prepared on a 
standard typewriter. The prints are made 
from this master which can be filed for 
future use months or even years later. 
The machine is quiet in operation and 
occupies a minimum of desk space. 
Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., 
Minneapolis 26, Minn. 

For more details circle #482 on mailing card 
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Daisies won't tell. So maybe we should 


The popularity of Royal Standards with typing 
teachers is like one continuous Valentine’s Day 
from September to June. 

Year after year, too. 

The reasons are as obvious as a zebra at the 
Kentucky Derby. 

Royal Standards are easier to teach on. Easier 
for the pupil to learn on, too. That makes it easier 
on everybody. 

Royal also offers every one of you a wealth of 
teaching aids.* They are right on the button. . . 


and new. AND FREE! 


And most important, Royal offers you the finest, 


pedagogically correct . . . 


most rugged precision writing machine built. Just 
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means you ve got all your Royals working all the 
time, every class. 

Yes, it’s a real love affair between teachers and 
Royal Standards. So real that daisies won’t tell. 
Thought we’d better. Everybody ought to know 
how popular Royal Standards are. 


“Write to “The School Dept., Royal Typewriter Company, 
Port Chester, N.Y.” 


RUYAL standard 


ELECTRIC * PORTABLE < Roytype™ business supplies 





Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
















“We found the answer to our problem” 


says JOHN L. FITZPATRICK 


Superintendent of Schools 







Galyf hoy” 
4 ns 





Chicopee, Mass. 
Kw 




















"At the en 
Tile was ‘ Cf a fy?1 
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ch Plastic 
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Supe n 
. rintenden: 








Stairwells in the Chicopee High School get heavy use with daily 


traffic of over 1,000 students. Church Tile was installed in every 






stairwell in the building and not only looked better and wore 





better, but actually promoted students’ cooperation in keeping 





stairwells clean and unmarked. 
That’s proof of the beauty, utility and economy of Church 
.. wrt ms oe 
Plastic Wall Tile. VASP 














out 


Ch urch 


PLASTIC WALL 


IF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM 


in maintenance or decoration, 
send this coupon for illustrated 
brochure and full information. 








C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Dept. NS-6, Holyoke, Mass. 
Division of AMERICAN - Standard 
Please send information about Church Wall Tile. 
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Simple Operation and Low Cost 


in Verifax Signet Copier 


The new Verifax Signet Copier is de 
signed to produce a number of copies ot 






any written, typed or printed material up 
to legal size in one minute. The low-cost 
unit is simple to operate and produces 
copies at minimum cost per unit for ma 
terials. Correspondence, administrative 
and laboratory reports, records, charts, 
articles from journals and other docu 
ments can be CO} ied quic kly by any em 
ploye alter a few minutes of instruction. 


] 


lar Veritax Copy 


Paper and the relatively new Veritax 


In addition to regi 


Translucent Copy Paper tor printing in 
termediates or masters for use in diazo 
type printers, the suitable papers are also 
available in card weight, in lightweight 
for airmail use, and in blue and yellow 
for color coding of copies or other special 
applications. Offset plates for office-type 
duplicators can also be made with the 
machine. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Methods Sales Div., Rochester 4, 
N.Y. 


For more details circle 2483 on mailing card 





Water Conditioner 
Features New Collection System 

A new water collection system makes 
possible more efficient softening of water 
per pound of mineral used in the new 
Culligan water softeners and condition 
ers. Finely slotted manifolds spaced SIX 
inches apart at the bottom of the tank 
make up the new collection system. 
Water thus passes through the entire 
mineral bed, eliminating the possibility 
of a downward channel. 

\ feature on the new Culligan models 
tells at a glance the amount of softened 
water used, giving the user a check on 
the amount of water available before the 
next regeneration cycle must be per 
formed. Elimination of the need for a 
supporting gravel bed gives more capac 
ity per unit. A built-in alarm signal 
for time for regeneration is available as 
optional equipment. The new line is 
available in twelve model sizes with ca 
pacity ranges from 255,000 to 2,304,000 
grains. Culligan, Inc., Northbrook, Ill. 
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YOUR WAY 


eMctALIA 





Millions have taken the baths at Hot 
Springs—America’s only health resort 
with natural thermal waters under the 
regulation of the Director of the Nat'l 
Park Service, U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
—and, countless people have testified 
to the magic qualities of these wortd- 
famous baths. You, too, can find relief for 
jangled nerves, aching muscles, stiff 
joints, hardening of the arteries, and, 


HOTEL 
& BATHS 
From $3 per day single 
$4.50 per day double 
And you con budget your meals 


ot $4.50 a doy 


yes, even rheumatism and arthritis. 








a 


HOT 
SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK, 
ARKANSAS 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE 
THE MAJESTIC HOTEL FOR LITERATURE 


OISELESS 


CHAIR 
GLIDES 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Longer wear means lower 

cost per year of service. 
Absorbs all 
shock and 
vibration 


ri 
SPHINN CHAIR GLIDE 
COMPANY 

 B 3 FULLERTON 
CALIFORNIA 


PLEASE MAIL FREE SAMPLES TO: 


Pees '¥s Let . 


Clip Coupon 
and Mail for 


FREE SAMPLES 
NO OBLIGATION 
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Salvajor 


107° gusher of re-circulat- 

ing water scraps tableware, pre- 

washes it and carries all waste into 

scrap basket, where its volume is reduced 

50%. Trap catches any silver accidentally scrapped 
into Salvajor. With both hands free, operators can 
move dishes to the dishwasher 214 times faster with 


sivalor. - 
SALVAJECTOR 


Every time and money-sav- 
ing advantage of Salvajor... 
plus 34 h.p. grinder that dis- 
poses of all food waste on 
the spot. New improved 
Salvajector also 
can be used sep- 
arately as grinder 
only, is easier to 
install, easier to 
maintain and its 
cost has been 
lowered. 


WASTE-X-IT DISPOSER 
with 404 ASSEMBLY 


Combination non-clogging, shredder- i 
type grinder, overhead spray and pat- om —.. 
ented salvage basin. Choice of 34 or 146 ~“—_ 

h.p. grinder. Basin traps silver scrapped w iy 
into it accidentally, can be easily removed 

for use of unit as grinder only. A truly 

efficient, low-cost scrapping, pre-wash and 

disposer combination. 


a, oa 
an 





End Your Soiled Dish and Food Waste : 
Headaches. . . Write Today for Full Details! h. 


THE SALVAJOR COMPAN 


118 Southwest Blvd. Kansas City, Missouri 








What's Flew ... 


Interchangeable Type 
on Standard Typewriter 
\ new ce 


ror ) 
lopment on the 1956 Rem 


ington Standard Typewriter permits the 





machine 1] a 


ters on. her 


minutes. The new rer 


changeabl ty provides a versatile ma 
hine Speci typ yinbols 1\ be 
nserted tf techni ports ¢ tt type 
in be Quic cl inged ro iny one <¢ 
1 l¢ femington Rand Exe Pyp 
tvies te ny other. Foreign nguage 
haracters can also be inserted into the 
pewriter Or € ial correspondences Or 
oreign language classes. Type is changed 
by the operator by USINY « simple pair ol 
tweezers with which to remove the old 
type block and insert the new. Once 
place, the character 1s firmly fixed and 
perfect ligne I} typist does not 
have o tou h tl | Vill he l i 








ra 





SHOWROOMS: New York 


or remove work Irom the Machine. 
Other features of the new 1956 Rem 
ington Typewriter include an expanded 
$4 character keyboard which includes a 
plus sign and an equal sign, improved 


Remington “‘pertect-positioning scale,” 


six new colors as the finish on the ma 


chine and other Remington teatures. 
Remington Rand, Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


For more details circle +485 on mailing card 


Transistor Radio Kit 
Features Printed Circuit 

Knight-Kit Transistor Radio offers the 
beginner in 


experimenter, student or 


electronics a unique kit package that de 
livers loud, crisp headphone reception of 
The 
unit 1s small eno igh to fit into the palm 
of the hand 


vin convenience Ol 


the entire broadcast band. entire 


and demonstrates the time 
modern, printed 


circuit techn S. 


The 


component mounting board that elimin 


kit, featuring a_ printed-circuit 
ites all wiring and reduces soldering to 
only a tew connections, can be assembled 
the most inexperienced begin 
matter of minutes. 


ner in a Operating 


power 1S supplied by a single, penlite 
battery which will last for months under 
normal use. A specially designed coil that 
pro ides remarkable good selectivity 1s 


(Continued on page 156) 


Write us your seating requirements. 
We will send appropriate 

illustrated material. 

THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Dallas 


One Park Avenue, 


Chicago 


emphasis on 
structural strength 
and contemporary design 


126 years the leading makers of 
chairs and tables for public use 


los Angeles 






an important feature of the Knight-Kit 
transistor radio, Allied Radio Corp., 100 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 80. 


27486 on mailing card 


For more details circle 


Steel Splined Tops 
for Student Benches 

The new Tolco angular steel splined 
tops tor student benches keep work sur 
faces Hat without the use of battens. The 
34 by 64 inch tops, 2! 
available on all 


inches thi k, are 


four student benches. 
The problem of cracking and loosening 
due to moisture absorption and normal 
wide 


expansion and contraction of such 


tops is now said to be removed. The 
method used to insert the spline leaves 
a 100 per cent laminated hard maple work 


surface over the entire top area and _ pre 





vents bowing. The new steel spline con 


struction is an important 
Tolco Vocational 
benches. The Tolerton Company, 265 


N. Freedom Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 


+487 on 


improvement 


on the Education 


circle mailing card 


For more details 
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it of this 








- i = la « 


to this room...you add happiness 


We think you'll find the complete research report 
Paul R. Hensarling, Director of Administrative 


School Community Relations for 


feeling about this classroom? 
It’s the Davlight Wall by 
s from sill to ceiling Research and 
15 teachers Port Arthur, Texas, mighty interesting. 
areas. Here If you’d like, we'll also send you our authorita- 


tive, illustrated book that discusses the important 


Isn’t there 
things to consider when you're planning school 


davlighting. Write to Dept. 4366, Libbey‘Owens: 


Ford Glass Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 


roundings creale 1 


vironment 
Students do not ge ired and restless, because 
3, Ohio. And feel free to call your Libbey‘Owens: 


f confinement.” 
Distributor or Dealer (listed unde 


re 1s no feelings 
\nd most of the teachers were quick to admit Ford Glass 
that they, too, t happier in classrooms like “Glass” in the yellow pages) for cost estimates 


this. Wouldn’t 5 and other help. 


AYLIGHT WALLS 


LIBBEY» OWENS+- FORD a@ Great Name in Glass 


GLASS 
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NOW... an accurate, dependable 


ELECTRONIC 


TIME .: SIGNAL 





Across the nation, progressive school 
administrators, using time signals 
to regulate student movement, agree 
that dependability and accuracy 
are essential to the success of the 
system especially in today’s 
burdened secondary schools where 
the flow of traffic is so heavy. 


System Suits Varied Needs 


This new electronic system by 


Stromberg has many advantages, 
some of them unique. Here are a 
few: incorporates latest develop- 
ments in electronic components; 
highly flexible program permits tim 
ing of several different signal sched- 
ules; manual signals, if needed, can 
be sounded instantly; automatic syn- 
chronization of all clocks every hour. 
Power interruption? The jeweled 
master clock movement, a superb 
example of technical craftsmanship, 
operates from its spring power re 
serve. Upon power resumption, pro 
gram unit is immediately and ac 
curately reset; 12-hour correction 
feature is standard-——correction com- 
pleted within one minute. Inherent 
throughout this new electronic sys- 
tem is the reliable, precision con 
struction for which Stromberg has 
gained widespread recognition 


Ask, too, about Fire Alarm Equipment 
Attendance Recorders 
Time Stamps 


SYSTAM _ 























For complete details about the most reliable 
time and signal equipment made, write 
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SUBSIDIARY GT 
OF 
GENERAL vine) 


TIME 
CORPORATION 


TIME CORPORATION— 


THOMASTON, 


CONNECTICUT 


} 
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Whats Flew... 


Teacher's Storage Cabinet 

Has Nevamar Surfaces Throughout 
Nevamar high pressure laminate, an 

extra hard surfacing material with the 


beauty and warmth of woods and colors, 





is used throughout the new No. A-1 
Teacher's Storage Cabinet recently intro 
duced. Dirt and dust cannot penetrate 
the surface which does not craze, crack 
or peel, resists cigarette burns and is not 
aflected by grease, fruit juices, alcohol, 
ink and similar substances. It is easily 
cleaned by wiping with a damp cloth, 
thus ensuring attractive appearance and 
easy maintenance throughout the new 
cabinets. 

The cabinets are divided into two 
sections, with a door tor each. The ward 


,) 
robe section 18 22 22 


inches wide and 
inches deep with a hat storage shelf at 
the top. To the right is an adjustable 
shelf storage area with two adjustable 
storage shelves, a card file storage area 
and two legal size file drawers. Door 
hinges are semi-concealed for safety and 
easy cleaning and door catches are mag 
netic for positive action. Concealed floor 
levelers are adjusted from inside the 
bottom shelf. National School Furniture 


Co., Odenton, Md. 


For more details circle +488 on mailing card 


Combination Baseboard 
and Electrical Wiring 

\ steel baseboard is combined with a 
multi-outlet and electrical wiring system 
in the new Plugmold 2200. It provides 
a packaged and ready to install all-inclu 
sive Wiring system which replaces regu 
lar baseboards and has extra capacity to 
carry additional wiring for future ex 
pansion. Dimensionally correct, wood or 
other base can be extended wherever the 
Plugmold system is terminated. 

Plugmold Baseboard is 2% inches 
wide with outlets located 30 or 60 inches 
on centers. It meets all electrical wiring 
ordinances and is listed by Underwriters 
Laboratories, according to the manutac 
turer. The Wiremold Co., Hartford 10, 
Conn. 
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STERLING 
DESKS— 


Modern Functional 
Classroom Seating 


@ SAVES 
> DOLLARS 
B —. 








Provide complete student comfort 


and posture 
plenty of 


~~ Oversize book box, 
seats and backs give 
room to grow in 


Write for description and sample of STERLING DESK 
NO. D7000, and name of nearest supply dealer 






\ Beckley-» 
4 “cardy 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
1900 Narragansett e Chicago 39 












"Have piano, will travel” 


Double-wheel Bassick casters are doing the heavy work in 
a lot of music classrooms. 

Handling pianos is no trick for these sturdy, low-slung, easy- 
swivelling casters. And more important, they make it easy for 
your school piano to travel between auditorium and class- 
rooms. Other weighty equipment becomes mobile, too, on 
these heavy-duty plate casters —just as desks and chairs move 
easily and quietly on Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides and Dia- 
mond-Arrow Casters. The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


re SEARS, 4 


A DIVISION OF 
” KS, 
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MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS .. MAKING CASTERS 00 MORE 








SPENCER 


KNOW-HOW BRINGS 
A BONUS OF 4 


MORE CP pcr DOLLAR 


CLEANING POWER 


A COMPLETE LINE OF COMMERCIAL 
PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 


Demonstration proves a Spencer Commercial Port- 
able wili get MORE DIRT, getting it FASTER and with 
greater EASE of handling. 


That is because no corners are cut in the design and 

manufacture of Spencers. They are FULL-POWERED, 

continuous-duty, rugged commercial-industrial equip- 

ment... the very best that the field can produce. 

The line is COMPLETE . . . the RIGHT machine and } 
the RIGHT tools for your job. Get the facts and ; 
compare before you buy. Prices? Competitive and 

to meet the budget. 


MULTI-VAC SENIOR P115 
% WP 





SPENCER P118 MULTI-VAC JUNIOR P111 
% HP. Yy H.P. 








THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


i Bg | 


Please send details on Models: 























() p125 C) pis C) pi [] pis 
Name & Title 
Company 
Address 
3SP56A 
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HOME MAKING 
LABORATORY 
AND ART ROOM 
FURNITURE 


For more than sixty yeats Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and 
design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- 
quirements of school furniture under actual working conditions, have built 
into each piece of equipment a quality and workability that has made 
Peterson the leading choice of educators for many years. 












Our representative will gladly assist in any problem you may have... or if 
you prefer, write on your letterhead for our illustrated catalog. 


teonarno PETERSON « co., wc. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Sehain 


AGE: ss 


America’s First Wire Fence—since 1883 
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Keep 8 Safe 
Protect with PAGE, 
the Quality Fence! 






e You need a fence if the children lack protection against common 
hazards. And you certainly want time-tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, 
corrosion-resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE 
Fence is quality controlled from raw metal to rugged fence erected on 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types and sizes of gates, and top rails. Finally, your PAGE 
Fence will be expertly erected by a reliable, technically trained firm 
permanently located in your vicinity. For important fence data and 
name of nearest PAGE firm 

Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 


Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 
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Whats Wlew ... 


Sink-Cabinet Unit 
for Variety of Classrooms 
Another item in the attractively styled 





modern Fleetwood line of Hexible class 
room turniture is the No. 1029 Sink 








Unit. Designed by Henry P. Glass, the 
unit is constructed with tubular metal 
frames and joints, wood panels and doors 
and quality plastic top. It is 48 inches 
long and 22 inches deep. 

The sink and table top is 24 inches 
high, making it ideal for use as a utility 
and wash-up sink for kindergarten and 
primary departments. It can also be in 
cluded in homemaking rooms or labora 
tories. Legs can be adjusted in two inch 
increments to the height desired. The 
plastic top is available in a wide choice 
of colors and metal parts are finished to 
harmonize with tops and wood panels. 
The unit is constructed to withstand the 
hard usage of the school classroom. Fleet- 


wood Furniture Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
For more details circle +490 on mailing card 


Self-Leveling Book Stand 
for Reference Volumes 

Even the heaviest reference volume lies 
Hat and even on the new Tiffany Duplex 
Book Stand. Balanced spring action and 
Hoating top panels automatically level the 
pages of bulky books, making all ma 
terial easy to read. Th: Duplex moves 
effortlessly and quietly on two inch ball 
bearing casters and the top swivels for 
use by more than one person. 

The unit adjusts easily from 27 to 41 
inches in he ight and instantly locks by 
turning two easily reached knobs. The 
Hoating tops adjust both laterally and ver 
tically to accommodate either stiff ot 





\ 
oe 
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flexible bindings. The Duplex is avail 
able in five colored finishes: Silvertone 
Gray, Walnut Brown, Dark ( fice Green, 
Mist Green or Beigetone. Tiffany Stand 
Co., 7350 Forsyth, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


For more details circle 2491 on mailing card 
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Whats Hew ... 
Voit Repair Kit 


necessary for repairing inflated athletic 


lot Balls vnan ONY R-W FoldeR-Way partitions 








balls are included in the new Voit RK20 


Repair Kit. Complete instructions are 
also included for repair of rubber and 
tabric-lined balls The kit provides nex 


pensive, Quick, Casy and permanent re 


pa facilities tor such Minor accidents as 
| 
holes made 


shar 


The materials in the kit can also be 


by pins, nails, cactus or other 


p or thorny material. 


used to repair cuts or tears up to three 


] 


quarters of an inch in length on all types 


of rubber balls. Valves and the tools re 
quired for replacing damaged valves in 
needle-intlated balls are also included in 
the kit which is packed in 
plastic container for storage. W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp., 2945 E. 12th St., Los An- 
geles 23, Calif. 


For more 


a strong, clear 


details circle 2492 on mailing card 


Portable Record Player 
Weighs 21 Pounds 

\ lightweight portable record player 
adaptable for all classroom and recreation 
twe 
C-12 


offered in 


Model 


department needs 1s 


models. The Coloratura 

















Incorporates many advanced electronic 











devices for high fidelity reproduction ot * =: ’ ‘ ac aie 
volume and tone. Ballerina Model C-12V 
features a three speed motor with variable OSeparate ¥ Decorate © |nsu ate 
speed for complet control of 334%, 45 
and 78 RPM records. 

Both models employ an extended 
range II inch oval speaker and the Want to put idle space to active floor without bolts, tracks or 
sturdy plywood case is covered with use? Divide large areas into more manually operated devices. 


washable Fabricoid. 


feedback amplifier 


usable units? Create new rooms 
with the flick of a switch? You 
- can do this and more, when R-W 
FoldeR-Way partitions are in- 
stalled in your school. 

Designed to fit any size area, 
electrically operated R-W 
FoldeR-Way partitions open and 
close silently. Easily decorated, 
they lock automatically to the 


maroon and gray 


\ five watt inverse 





‘ 


SLIDING DOOR HANGERS 
& TRACK + ELECTRIC 
DOOR OPERATORS - FIRE 
DOORS & FIXTURES - 
GARAGE DOORS & EQUIP- 
MENT + INDUSTRIAL 
CONVEYORS & CRANES - 
SCHOOL WARDROBES & 
PARTITIONS. 


employing a full power transformer with 
\C design assures maximum efficiency 
and minimum shock hazard. Newcomb 
Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Acoustically engineered and in- 
sulated sections are 3 inches 
thick. Provide maximum sound- 
stifling effectiveness. 


* * * 


Find out how your school can benefit 
with versatile, dependable R-W FoldeR- 
Way partitions. Write or call your near- 
est Richards- Wilcox office today. 


‘Richards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


School Equipment Division 





520 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS * Branches in Principal Cities 
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YOUNGS 


BARREL and DRUM STANDS 


Drain the Drums Dry! 


Designed with a built-in tilt that slopes 


Safe for 800 Ib. loads. Will handle any 


size drum up to 55 gallons. All steel 


welded construction. 


| 

: 

| 

| 

| 

just enough to drain drums completely. | 
| 

| 

a 


Save the Janitor’s Time 
and the School’s Money! 
















| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Note the curved 
frame, enabling 

| one man [to posi- 

| tion the heaviest 
drum over and up, 

| ready to drain. No 

| spilling; no skidding. YOUNGS 
Barrel and Drum Stands hold the 

| drum firmly at all times. 

| Encourages the purchase of quantity 

| drum lots of waxes, cleaners, soaps. 
Saves the school as much as $40. on 

| a single 55-galion drum of 

| floor wax. 

| 

| 

| 


THE PAUL 0. YOUNG CO. 
School Truck Division 


Line Lexington, Penna. 
A SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA 








School Truck Division 
Line Lexington, Penna. 
send more 
information on 
YOUNGS Barrel 
and Drum Stands. 


Please 


Please send a free 


Scopy of your Utility a 
Truck Catalog 


School 


ee State 





Whats Hbew .. 


Self-Locking Clamps 

for Use With Dnill Press 
A small but important 

use with a drill press is offered in the 


selt locking J Lock work 


accessory tor 


new patented 





holding clamp. The inexpensive item is 
speedy and positive in use. The 
They are installed 


simple, 
clamps are easy to use, 
and locked with a tap of the hammer, 
and as easily loosened and removed when 
not needed. 


| 


‘| he clamps are designed to 
iold material up to ) 


inches thick 
They are inserted in holes drilled at 
both ends of the table and pin the work 
securely to the table. Delta Power Tool 


Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 448 N. Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle +494 on mailing card 


National Super Slicer 
for Manual Operation 

The new Model No. 850-ST National 
Super Slicer is a gravity-feed manually 
operated unit. The gravity feed is so 
onstructed that food placed on the extra 
large sliding carrier falls naturally into 
position at the correct angle and is auto 
matically ready for precision slicing. The 
specially serrated blade of stainless steel 
neatly slices soft or hard, hot or cold 
foods with minimum effort. The Cam 
\ction Thickness Regulator Knob can 
be adjusted for slices from %4 inch to 
water thin 

Full satety-guard protection 1s provided 
in the new unit which is designed for 
The mode! has all chrome 
finish for attractive appearance and sani 
Model No. 840-ST has all of the 
850-ST but is finished in 


1 
easy ciecaninyg. 


tation. 
qualities of the 


white baked enamel and chrome. Both 





licers are compact, portable and can be 
operated anywhere without clamping or 
National Food Slicing Machine 
47 Martine Ave., White Plains, 


bolting. 
Co., Inc., 
N.Y. 

For more details circle £495 on mailing card 
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Samples shipped 
on request 





MULTI-PURPOSE DESKS 
TYPEWRITER DESKS 
BOOKKEEPING DESKS 
ART DESKS 

DESKS TO YOUR ORDER 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM CABINETS 


Write for free ae and copy of 
important summary— he Proper Use 
of Typing Desks.” 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 


School Division 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONN. 














Greater Brilliance for 
Projected Specimens with 


Magnascope 
V200 


Victor's new 
microscopic 
slide projector 


i ie ONLY 200 watt microscopic 
slide projector available, Mag- 
nascope V200 throws brighter 
sharper images on a movie screen 
or table top. It’s compact, highly 
portable, simple to operate, and 
blower cooled for complete safety 
of live and liquid specimens. 
Wherever microscopes are used, 
Magnascope V200 will increase 
your group learning. Send for 
folder 2343 today. 


VICTOR. 
a gia, he Cowpea “On 


Dept. A-66, Davenport, lowa 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





THE SCORE BE MLAs 


SEE 
ywiTH A | 


ELECTRIC 
SCOREBOARD 


Here’s the latest Naden football score- y 
board, N-400-IV, with 24” Instant-Vue “Good morning everybody. Today all classes will...” 
numerals, easily readable, day or night, 
from any seat in the stadium. 

























Your school can afford a 
communications system like this! 


Write for catalog 
No. 22—Football, No 
23—Basketball, No 
25—Baseball. All Na- 


den scoreboards are 


Your school can have all the benefits of 20th 
century communications, without waiting. Cus- 
tom-engineered to fit your needs, a Stromberg- 
Carlson School Communications System offers 
you choice of 2-way loudspeaking communica- 
tion, all-call, AM-FM radio, 3-speed record 
player, intercom room telephones, our exclusive 
Red Telephone Emergency System, plus other 
optional features, in any combination. 


fully guaranteed 






Long-term payments 
Many administrators and school board members 
are particularly interested in our deferred pay- 
ment plan. It gives you the ideal system for your 
school now—and spaces payments over a conven- 
ient time. 

Why not take a few minutes for a preliminary 
discussion with one of our factory-trained repre- 
sentatives. This entails no obligation, of course. 
Look for his name in Sweet's File or write us for it. 





(LOCK TYPE 








FOR — Shown 5,245,059 readers (probably including members of 
No. 30/1) your school board) are learning the importance of 

ECONOMY school communications through this full-page ad- 
DURABILITY vertisement, published in: 
GUARANTEED New Yorker, May 5 U. S. News, May 4 
WORKMANSHIP- Time, May14 —_ Business Week, May 19 
MATERIAL Fortune, May _‘Nation’s Business, May 
THE ‘‘FEEL’’ OF Newsweek, May 28 
SECURITY If you'd like a set of reprints for | 


your next board meeting, write us | 
immediately, and we'll see that | 


you get them right away. <= 

















More schools are finding that the lock with the ‘‘click”’ 

offers the utmost in security — yet the quickest SC 
and easiest to operate. Available with or without 

master key. Locks are numbered serially. Service ‘ede 











records furnished free. 


Write for information Special Products Division 


6 2 eee eee, | STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


705-769 Lake St., Dept. 3, Kent, Chio 1707 University Avenue Rochester 3, New York 
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What's lew ... 


Transit Type Coaches 
Offered by Oneida 


The new Monoliner and the Monobilt 





Oneida transit models are available with 
either 72 or 76 inch inside height. 


T he 


school coach for pusher type chassis. It 





Monoliner pictured is a transit 





I are transit-type coaches developed by 





produced in models for 61, 67 or 73 
student mountable on Mar- 
mon-Herrington safe-way and the Jay 


Madsen safety-liner pusher-type chassis. 





capac 1t1es, 






Che Monoliner features Oneida-ramic vi- 
sion with full wrap-around windshield 











and rear glass, inward folding doors, no 





overhead Or outside mechanism, con 


toured stop and warning lights, extra 






heavy gauge front and rear body panels 
and two 64 inch double-futed rub rails. 
The Monobilt T is a transit-type 


Oneida. The addition of the new coaches 





a complete line for 





gives the company 
both student and adult transportation. All 


Le LATHES GIVE THE STUDENT 


INDUSTRIAL TOOL EXPERIENCE 





coach 
































The school shop equipped with 
Logan Lathes gives its students 
the big advantage of learning 
on an actual industrial tool. 
Logan sustained accuracy and 
versatility permits a broad 
range of industrial type proj- 
ects for advanced classes. 
Logan safe-operation features 
and rugged construction are 
of special value with novice 
groups. No other lathes of 
comparable specifications 
match these Logans for 
economy. 


Screw Cutting and Turret Lathes 
In a Wide Range of Sizes 
9”,10",11", 12” and 14” swing, all 
with Logan advanced design features. 























14° swing, 1” collet 
13¢"' spindle bore 


















11’ swing, 1” collet 


13" bore 


wing, 1 






















9" swing, V2" 


25/32'' bore 





10” swing, V2" 
25/32"' bore 















LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


4901 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


See your Logan dealer, 
or write for 
elon information. 













Motors forward control 
passenger 


tor General 
chassis. It is available in 72 
capacity and has the same styling and 
features as the new Monoliner. Oneida 


Products, Canastota, N. Y. 


For more details circle #496 on mailing card 


Stair Cart 
Handles Heavy Equipment 

Bulky or heavy equipment which must 
be moved trom floor to floor, up or 
down, is easily handled with the new 
Stair Cart Model 400. A special ratchet 
mechanism pulls the cart, with its load, 
up stairs step by step as the operator pulls 
brakes 


are incorporated into the truck for perfect 


a drive cable. Two wheel safety 
control ot the load at all times, eliminat 
ing the possibility of accidents when 
descending stairs or ramps. 

The cart is desigt ed to permit a single 
operator to up even the heaviest loads tor 
handling with the cart. A_ belt 


which can be adjusted to the height ol 


reel, 


the load, is tightened by a ratchet wheel 


and can be wrapped around loads both 


vertically and horizontally. The padded 


frame eliminates scratching of furniture 
| 


or equipment and skid rails facilitate 


The 


truck lightweight 


| 
loading. aluminum construction 
makes the the 


large pneumatic tires sumplity movement 


a = 


and 















and protect steps from marking. Valley 
Craft Products, Inc., Div. of O’Neil- 
Irwin Mfg. Co., 75) Jefferson Ave., Lake 
City, Minn. 


For more details circle +497 on mailing card 


Feedwater Heater 
Has Improved Design 

The new Elgin deaerating feedwater 
heater has new design features giving 
the advantages of five separate pieces of 
equipment in one unit. The spray type 


heater provides an efficient feedwater 


heater, feedwater deaerator, make-up 
storage vessel, make-up control and 
condensate storage vessel. Heaters are 


equipped with overflow and inlet con- 
trols, thermometers, pressure gauge, re- 
lief valve and other accessories to make 
a packaged unit. Both vertical and hori- 
zontal deaerating heaters are available 
in a variety of capacities. Elgin Softener 
Corp., Elgin, II. 


For more details circle +498 on mailing card 
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Whats Hew ... 


Surface Map of U.S. 

Gives Three Dimensional Effect 
Something 

de scription 

McNally wall 

United States. 


ity 1S produced 


new in map-making is the 
for the 
surface 


Rand 
the 
\ three dimensional qual- 
by the 
which blends the colors 
nternational 


piven new 


S1Z¢ map ol 


new technic of 
“merged relief” 
in the map color scheme 
used by cartographers. Colors are keyed 
to various altitudes, ranging from dark 
brown for the 
gradually to 
resulting in a 


and clear 


green through with red 


i 1 
peaks. Colors are merged 


show slopes ind valleys, 
map which brings out in bold 
atomy of the land forms 
{ the 


The 


nity 


country. 
new maf 


the 


depicts the country at 
inch. It 


colors 


: 
miles t is being pro 


; ; is 
duced in eight and measures 65 


by 53 inches in size. A pictorial explana 


tion of map symbols is given in 


at the 
In two torms, 


a strip 
or nine color photographs bottom. 


Che map is available one 


for 


ondary SC hools and colle ges and 


5 


with complete political information 
In Sec 


the other 


use 
with simplified information for 
school use. Rand McNally 


P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
499 on 


elementary 


& Co., 
For 


more details circle card 


mailing 


Floor Cleaning Machine 
Is Combination Unit 


The new Lawlor-matic floor 
machine 
dirty 


S66, 


cleaning 
scrubs, rinses and picks up the 
Depending the 


will clean from two to 


wate! on speed 
the 


hfteen 


mac hine 


over thousand 
floor 
with all within easy 
the front panel. The 
streamlined and low for operation under 
desks, tables in 

Tanks are lined with a 


square feet olf 


area per hour. It is easy to operate 


controls reach on 
scrub housing is 
and congested areas. 
new aes 
for protection against acids, alcohol and 
other ingredients found in cleaning ma- 
The fresh water tank has a 13 
capacity and_ the tank 
The hand 
up water from 
edges of the room. 


124 N. Aberdeen St., 


terials. 
gallon 
holds 17 


sque epee 


vacuum 
g illons. auxiliary 
vacuums cor- 


ners al ng the 
3: 
Chicago 7. 


For details 


ana 
Lawlor Co., 


more #500 on mailing card 


circie 
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Monobilt Folding Table 
Has Choice of Top Finish 


A unique and glue construc- 
tion is employed on the new Monobilt 
Table. It forms the the 
ash molding and the rigid under 
De 
signed for even the most limited budget, 
the Monobilt styled and rug 


gedly 


mortise 
Folding top, 
heavy 
bracing into one strong solid unit. 


is smartly 
The 


seating 


curved tubular 
comfort and 
The Du 
automatic- 


constructed, 
steel legs ensure 
eliminate all knee 
Honey 20 automatic leg lock 
ally locks each 
when open as well as when the table is 


folded and The 


interference. 


set ol legs in position 


tor carrying storage. 


SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
Presdwood, Linoleum, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, 


Formica and Resilyte 

¢ aN 
\\ lea 
a 


= 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 





1, 2, 3, 4 LEVEL BANDSTANDS 


“U'* shaped set-up for BANDS and OR- 
CHESTRAS allow unobstructed vision of 
musicians, director and audience. Improve 
appearance, discipline and director control. 
Same units set-up in a straight line can be 
used as stepped-up audience seating risers. 


1-LEVEL PLATFORMS, STAGES 

For speakers, raised speakers tables, cere- 
monies, acts, style shows. Quick set-up or 
removal. Used in Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hotels, Clubs, Lodges. Each unit only 2/2” 
thick when folded. Store in small space. 


USE THE SAME UNITS FOR 
MANY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS 


choice of table top finish includes Mid- 


Tex, ply wood and linoleum and the table 


Mid- 


is offered in a wide range of sizes. 


west Folding Products, Roselle, Iil. 


For more details circle +50! on mailing card 


No other tables have as 
, “Extra Features” as 


GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 
MORE LEG COMFORT 


UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 


FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 


BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 
The Strongest, 


Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 


=e] FOLD UNDER FOR STORAGE 


ANY SIZE STAGE IN ANY 
ROOM OR HALL, ANYTIME 





Mitchell PORTABLE 
FOLDING STANDS 


* Each unit a SAFE stand in itself 
*& 4’x8’x3/,” Tops, 8” 16” 24” 32” heights 
* Strong, rigid TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MFRS. of MITCHELL FOLD-0-LEG TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS, SEATING RISERS 









Whats Hew... 


Remote Control Operation 


e@ for Classroom TV Camera 
000 The GPL ii-TV equipment now in- 
cludes a new classroom television camera 


with GENEVA steel cabinets 
for home arts class rooms 












which can be operated by remote control. 
Teacher or student in either the ori- 
ginating room or in a viewing classroom 
can achieve horizontal and vertical move- 
ment of the camera through remotely 
controlled pan and ult mounting. Thus 
any desired field of view can be picked 
up by pressing a switch. The same 

















principle applies to adjustment of th 
camera lens iris and focus. Proper view 
and focus of the subject, as well as com- 



















pensation for varying light conditions, 
There’s a Geneva Cabinet can also be remotely regulated. General 
for Every Class Room Need Precision Laboratory, Inc., Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 


For more details circle 2502 on mailing card 








Your home arts 
class rooms tailored 
to your specific needs 


Your school benefits two ways Cabinet Cabinet 
when you specify GENEVA steel 
cabinets . . . lower initial cost... 
decidedly lower maintenance cost. 
And GENEVA offers the most 
extensive line of steel cabinets in 
the industry, designed specifically to 
meet the requirements of home arts 
departments. If your school is 
anticipating remodeling or new Food Staples Tote Tray 
building, investigate the economy Cabinet Cabinet 
and fine quality of GENEVA cabinets. 


Portable Electric Saws 
Are Light and Compact 

The Model 146 Porter-Cable 614 inch 
portable electric saw is a heavy duty 
unit, yet weighs only eleven pounds. It 
is ruggedly constructed with a one and 
one-half h.p. motor tor high cutting 
2 performance. The calibrated depth gauge 
is adjustable and assures accuracy of 
depth of cut. A newly developed tele- 









scopic guard provides a satety lip on 
the leading edge to prevent jamming in 
use. Other improvements make the Model 












146 easy to handle and effective in use. 
The Model 148 bayonet saw is another 
new model for heavy duty work which 







is light in weight and low in cost. It is 






designed to cut Formica, plastics, ferrous 





and non-ferrous metals as well as all 
kinds of hard, soft and plywoods. It 












features orbital motion in cutting for 
more efficient operation. It is tast in use 

















eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 





and permits plunge cuts without drilling 
starting holes. ‘The comfortable handle 
remains cool during operation and an 





GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS 
Geneva, Illinois Dept. NS-6-56 
Division of Acme Steel Co. 










Please send illustrated brochure of GENEVA steel cabinets auxiliary knob aids in control of cut. 
designed for home arts class rooms. Other features of the new saws make 
Name___ ne ee ee them eflective for use 1n maintenance or 
School___ es ne shop work. Porter-Cable, 66 Exchange 
nomen a SS St. Syracuse, N. Y. 

City___. Sotianeals State__ sGieecneant For more details circle #503 on mailing card 
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Unsurpassed Educational Tool 


CENTRAL CONTROL ALL-FACILITY 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


AAA aN le 


ane ee 










No. 22 
TYPEWRITER 
DESK 











No. 822 
CHAIR 









NEW ADJUSTABLE TYPEWRITER DESK 


Make adjustments from 26” to 30’ quickly and easily by 
turning “fold away” knob located beneath front right cor- 
ner of device. Typewriter platform fits closely—no pencils 
can fall through. Top of desk is 36’ long, 20’ wide, 30’ 


high, recessed area 16” by 16’. Oak with natural oak finish. VERSATILE DUAL-CHANNEL SYSTEM 


Shipped assembled. 













Here, at minimum cost, is the complete answer to 
administrative problems. This All-Facility Console 
distributes administrative information instantly for up 
FEDERAL WOOD INDUSTRIES INC. to a total of 40 classrooms; feeds microphone, radio 
1029 W. Chicago Avenue -0- Chicago 22, Illinois and phono programs to any or all rooms, and provides 
2-way conversation between any room and central 
control Console. Includes every modern feature to 
enhance instruction and improve administration. 





Write for prices and literature—for sample desk we will as- 
sume freight charges. 2 





















Your choice of every desirable program facility 





@ switch pane @ FM-am RADIO 

Selects any or all rooms (available Selects any radio program on the 
with up to 40 room capacity). Dis- complete FM band or the entire AM 
tributes any 2 programs; selects com- standard Broadcast band for distri- 






munication and room-return bution to any or all rooms 





@ intercom 





@ PROGRAM PANEL 








Selects and distributes any of 2 mi- This panel serves as the second pro- 
LIFETIME * crophones (one at Console and one gram panel and as the intercom 
remote), Radio or Phonograph ponel permitting 2-way conversation 
EFFICIENCY oo 
© att-cace switcn © RECORD CHANGER 
| An Emergency and All-Call fea- Highest quality Automatic Changer 
| ture—instantly connects all rooms plays records of all sizes and all 






to receive programs or instructions speeds 














This System is also available in $114 Consolette 
model, less desk. Write for full descriptive details 
covering these quality-built, ultra-modern systems. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


© STUDENT DRAWING TABLE ..“*USA">-20%* conronarion 




























a 

: i] 

Manufac- It’s a LIFETIME* STEEL DRAWING TABLE... a : Rauvland-Borg Corporation 1 

turers of BOARD STORAGE UNIT .. . a TOOL STORAGI & H E ; i 

Lifetime COMPARTMENT Equipped with selected soft wood : 3515-N West Addison St Chicago 18, Ut. 1 

adjustable top with zinc plated steel and cleats. Large f i ry 

Steel Blue all-steel center drawer; 6 master-keyed individually i Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. 1 

Print Filing locked tool drawers. Drawers operate smoothly on 1 We eeeOisx < wo classrooms; auditorium seats....... 1 

Cabinets nylon glides. Holds 6 boards up to 20”x26”. Rigid ' , 1 

Drafti welded steel construction ; ! 

raftin 

Tobie 8 Baked hammertone grey enamel finish. 37” high. Many 1 Name... se ec ceee reece creer ereeeeeeeeenes Tithe... eee eeees : 

on vasd board sizes. Also available with steel or hardwood tops. ry ' 
—o , Oy WE i vicwa cad dead ceacne sSnuepsresaeccdadenedenakiant 

Tables, etc. WRITE FOR CATALOG; DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED i : 

! 

sw Vee) ~ EQUIPMENT CO : ROMO S66 6-0 FWA as CURE CEDR RECORD OCC CReCR ERO OEA : 

; . i t 

Givin ce encdawicdacneueedescoumeaune CONG e062 Se ' 

477 Troy Avenue Brooklyn 3, New York Eicon ashe sesnsccsacoonnunacah suudemaneadanbeeinatccuadeemaranam saad 
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Whats Hew ..- 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Has Transferable Head 

The new Hild hospital-quiet vacuum 
a transterable head that can 


cleaner has 


/ 
j 
SE YOUR 
OWN DRI 
aaa * 
4! » 
be readily switched from one 55 gallon 


drum to another. It is also transterable 
to the Hild 15 


It can thus be 


inc 10 gallon size tanks 
various cleaning 
the work of different 
sized vacuum cleaners. Hild Floor Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., 740 W. Washington 
Blvd., Ch cago 6. 

eae 


details rcle 2504 on mailing card 


} 
used for 


iobs, performing 


more 


Packaged Incinercitor 
Burns Smoke 
The new packaged Brule Mov 


All-Purpose Incinerator with HY-FA 


3-WAY WARM 
AIR CONTROLS FOR 
VARIOUS FOODS 


and is li rht 





designed with two rear chambers beyond 
the firing chamber. Here smoke, soot, 
odors, embers and sparks are incinerated 
ind fly particles are centrifuged out. It 
1 to incinerate all 


1S designed types ol 


chool dry, intermixed or wet, 
with clean operation within a wide di- 


including 


waste, 


ersity oO local conditions 
draft, type of load and rapidity of burn 
ng. A minimum of attention is required 
or ethcient operation. 

[he Model M-10 is prefabricated, 


ined throughout with high temperature 


insulating retractory, lined vent parts, 
lampers, burners and other equipment 
required for local installation. The com 
assembled and bolted 
Sizes to handle 
Brule In- 


ay ailable. 
Dearborn St., 


ponent parts can be 
tor operation on the job 
ill requirements are 
cinerator Corp., 407 S. 
Chicago 5. 
For more deta 


circle 2505 on mailing card 


Texas-Ware Food Service 
in Attractive Patterns 


The new decorated lines of Texas 
Ware melamine dinnerware include 
Checks, Angles, Autumn Leaves, West 
vood, Tulips and Ovals. The new de 
signs, in a variety of colors, provide an 


background for 


ittractive, appetizing 
food Texas \W ire 18 durable 


Patterns 


extremely 


ind easy to handle 


(Continued on page 168) 


HEATING IN 
EACH SECTION 





are fadeproot and do not wear off with 
as they are 


of the dinnerware in the 


use made an integral part 
inufacturing 
process. 

Texas-Ware Checks features a small 
checked border in green or red on bone- 
white. The new continental coupe shape 
is used with the Angles pattern in pink, 
gold, torquoise and black in a modern 


design on bone white. Stylized, grace- 
oOLors make 
West 
grain of 


bir h is the 


ful leaves in the same tour 
up the Autum 


wood reproduces the 


Leave S pattern 
wood 
natural walnut or overall 
pattern on the dinnerware. Modernized 
tulips in yellow, pink and green are used 


eg : 








with matching border stripes for the 
tulip pattern, and a border of turquoise 
and brown ovals makes up another pat- 
tern in the new line. Plastics Mfg. Co., 
825 Trunk Ave., Dallas 10, Texas. 

For +506 on mailing card 


more details 


To keep a variety of food properly, 
you need separate controls 

PLUS uniform heat distribution in 
each compartment. ONLY Atlas 
stainless steel Hot Food Tables 
offer BOTH. j 
‘FULL-CIRCLE” principle 
circulates heat uniformly, around 
sides and bottom of pan 

Nichrome screen, above burner 
gives complete combustion to 98% 


only AT LAS Hot Food Tables give you both 
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FULL-CIRCLE” heating 
principle plus removable drip pan 
creates even heat, prevents dried 
out and scorched food 
Extra-thick Fiberglas insulation 
completely surrounding each 
section prevents heat-transfer from 
one compartment to another 
Built-in dish shelf, directly beneath 
vents, keeps dishes warm, ready 
for use; an exclusive Atlas feature. 
Stainless steel floor pans in each 
compartment remove easily for 
cleaning. Legs are adjustable 
Baked hammertone or stainless 
steel finishes. Various sizes to meet 
your needs. Write today 


ATLAS Division 
NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing Street 

Los Angeles 21, California 
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At the 
CAMP CURTIN Jr. HIGH SCHOOL 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Unitfo 


The most advanced ideas in school design : 
ore incorporated in this modern building. To 
meet the ever-present need for space adapta 
bility and usefulness, the gymnasium has 3 
Unitfold folding walls. Quick, easy subdivision 
is available at these points by simple manual 
operation. No mechanical power required 


1 Across center of gym—91' x 24'6 
2 Main gym—ouxiliary gym—47' x 17 2 Architects: LAWRIE & GREEN 


Noteworthy features: Large area oll 


weight of Unitfold walls is floor-supported 
«+. need for special overhead steel 


John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. 
45 West 45th Street New York 36, N 






Al l ul 3 


FOR YOU IN JULY 


a Teaching in the classroom by 
TV—how Pittsburgh schools 
teach reading, writing, and 
French directly by television. 

¢ An eight page illustrated port- 
folio dealing with planning 
every school to serve the ex- 


ceptional child. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Unitfold does not interfere with steel 
web- bracing at ceiling-wall juncture. 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 


Desk 


Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, Tablet Arm Chairs, and Teachers Desk. 


Also available with plastic surface. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY ° NORTH CAROLINA 





































ote) le] itera Os any size 
SAFE SEATING audience 
i + Nin 
: se IT) a 
AMERIGE am “Package 
: id Units” 
= ‘ > at low cost 


Engineered to national standards; provide exact number 
of seat-rows for present needs—economically expanded in 
depth and section for future plans. Prefabricated structural 
steel members Galvanized for thorough protection against 
rust and corrosion—at no extra cost. 





These bleachers are de- 
signed for permanent, 
semi-permanent, or 
temporary seating at all 
types of indoor or out- 





door events. 








Write for New Bulletin 


ZELIENOPLE 7, PA. 


UNIVERSAL 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
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LAST MUCH, MUCH LONGER 
... AND SAVE YOU MORE! 


You save more ways with McArthur SUPER-TURK and SUPER 
GYM School towels. Longer lasting because of highest quality, 
long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply warp yarns and woven tape 
selvages. Extra strength without extra weight for decreased 
laundry costs. Free towel repair service for extra savings. Write 
today for information on economical McArthur Gym Towels and 


the McArthur School Towel Plan 


GEO. Mr A H T H [ it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 








Master-Keyed Combination Pad- 
lock. Rugged, cast aluminum case, 
beautifully satin finished. Extra 
heavy steel shackle, smooth-work- 
ing pin-tumbler mechanism, 
exceptionally pick-resistant, self- 
locking. 


Unique Dudley Master Key 
can’t be duplicated on commercial 
key-making machines... extra 
security that costs no more. Every 





Dudley Lock carries a 2-year war- 
ranty. Write for Catalog Folder. 
a Popular rotating dial 
DUDLEY Lock Corporation a woe padlock. 
Dept. 610, Crystal Loke, Illinois Stainless steel case. 











Whats Hew... 


Refrigerator and Freezer 
In One Unit 

A 16 cubic foot normal temperature 
refrigerator and a 16 cubic foot freezei 


are combined in the new Vimco stainless 
steel model DTS-16F-16-S dual tempera- 
ture self-contained unit. Shelves are ad- 
justable on one inch centers to handle 
any combination of pans, shelves, draws 
or rails which are needed in either sec 
tion of the reirigerator. Interior acces- 
sories can be changed without tools in 
a matter Of minutes. 

The new model is of all metal con- 
struction, has automatic self-defrosting 
and automatic interior lighting. All doors 
have built-in cylinder locks and heavy 
die-cast handles. The compressors slide 
out easily for servicing when necessary. 
All interior corners are coved, ground, 
welded and polished for easy cleaning. 
The new dual-temperature unit is avail 
able with top, back and bottom of corro 


les stain 


sion-resistant aluminum. Besic 

less steel, the unit is also available in 

aluminum, baked white enamel or por 
: 7 #2 md : 

celain in 22, 32 and 54 cubic foot capac 


ities. Victory Metal Mfg. Corp., Plym- 
outh Meeting, Pa. 


For more details circle #507 on mailing card 


Additional Patterns 
in Guard Wall Coverings 

Three new designs have been added 
to the Guard line of coated fabrics for 
walls. The Guard is scuff-proof, stain- 
proof, washable and fire resistant on or 
oft the wall. Added to the Sentinel line 
now on the market are the new Guard 
designs of Staccato, in ice blue, turquoise, 
willow green, mocha, flame and mist 
green; Bayou in off-white, gray and 
mocha; and Venetian Brick in light yel 


low, aqua, mocha, gray, mustard and 


must green. 

Guard wall covering is particularly ap- 
plicable to heavy traffic areas such as 
staifways, corridors, elevator fronts, be- 
low chair rails, mid-wall moldings or 
dado. Guard designs and colors are 
complementary to Wall-Tex, the wash- 
able wall fabrics. Columbus Coated 
Fabrics Corp., 1280 N. Grant Ave., 


Columbus 16, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2508 on maliing card 


(Continued on page 170) 
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ONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“LAYTITE” ® FLOORING 


oak 


has been first choice for gyms, 


play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, Blocks, 
Regular Strips and Slats 


School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 
MFMA grades and trade marked 


See Sweet's file specs + 13J 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. 
Phone No. 2-2091 








these 9 LAKESIDE 


STAINLESS STEEL 
UTILITY CARTS 


| Save only 412 to 

5% minutes a day 

with Lakeside 

Standard Utility Carts 

and they pay for themselves in less than a year. You 

KNOW you'll save much more, using them in your 

school kitchen and cafeteria, in your home economics 

and science classes . . . any work that can be put on 
wheels . . . so start using LAKESIDE now! 


MODEL 311 (left) 15'2 x 24” shelves $30.75 


MODEL 322 (right) 17’2 x 27” shelves $37.50 


FOB Milwaukee, slightly higher in West. See your dealer or write today 
WV @ayi) 3 MFG | 1967 S. ALLIS STREET 
e nc. MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 
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ROLL, ALCOVE AND 
INTERFOLD TISSUES 


Safeguard health... 


Help classroom efficiency... 


Improve—and save 
with 


Straubel Towels, tool 


Make a comparative wash- 
room test and learn why 
one Straubel Texturized 
towel does the job of two 
ordinary paper towels. 
Available in white sulphite 
ond texturized bleached 
white or natural — 
singlefold or multifold, 


Cut washroom costs... 


With Straubel tissues, school 
authorities are assured of 
providing the best in sanitation 
facilities — the best in student 
health protection. Extra long 
paper fibres provide added 
strength — prevent easy break- 
through. Special processing 
treatments soften fibres, without 
weakening, making sheet soft 
and gentle with increased 
absorption qualities — a factor 
which reduces waste because 
fewer tissues are required. Full 
label banding protects from 
dust and dirt — assures clean 
tissues. Investigate these moder- 
ately priced better papers, today. 


Sold thru merchants of paper products 
only — Write for name nearest you. 





TOWELS & TISSUE 


STRAUBEL PAPER CO. + GREEN BAY « WIS, 








Whats Whew ... 


Product Literature 

e Information on the Sloan Act-O-Matic 
Shower Head is presented in a new cata- 
log available from Sloan Valve Co., 4300 
W. Lake St., Chicago 24. How the Act 
O-Matic, which cleans itself every time 
it is used, functions and important lea- 
tures of this device are detailed in the 
catalog. The various models of the Act 
O-Matic are illustrated and described 
with specifications of each listed. There 
is also a section on Act-O-Matic spray 
heads and their use. 

For more details circle ;¢509 on mailing card 
e Booklet 206 on Ceramic Tile 
full catalog information on the products 
of American-Olean Tile Company, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Full color charts on glazed and 
unglazed tiles are included in the catalog 
as are pages of suggested color combina- 
Full color illus 


gives 


tions and Pan-O-ramics. 
trations show installations of American- 
Olean Ceramic Tile in lunchrooms, bath- 
rooms and operating rooms. 

For more details circle 7#510 on mailing card 
e “The field of education is concerned 
with the individual . . . (who) is to be 
considered ‘the end’ for all our educa 
tional efforts, and not as the means to an 
end for someone else.” This is the open 
ing statement in the report of a study 
made by The E. F. Hauserman Com 
pany, 6800 Grand Ave., Cleveland 5, 
Ohio, entitled “The Philosophy Under- 
lying Movable Walls for Changing Class- 
room Needs.” The report presents ideas 
and considerations that should be of 
interest to those concerned with school 
planning and utilization of space within 


the school building. 


For more details circle 2:51! on mailing card 


e The 1956 listings of approved floor 
finishing products has been prepared by 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
Copies are available from the Research 
Department of the association. All prod- 
have been examined under 
specifications, designed to give 


ucts listed 
revised 
the user the benefit of extensive research 
carried on since the last specifications 
were issued three years ago. 

For more details circle #512 on mailing card 
e Descriptive information on the VU 
Magnemite portable battery-operated 
spring-motor magnetic tape recorder is 
given in a four-page brochure available 
from Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 
sroadway, New York 13. Full details 
and features of 14 models are included 
in the folder. 

For more details circle #513 on mailing card 
e Catalog 55 is a 51 page booklet illus- 
trating and describing power tools for 
cutting, shaping, drilling and finishing 
wood, metal, fiber and plastics. Photo- 
graphs and line drawings are used to 
illustrate equipment, parts and opera- 
tions of the tools made by Boice-Crane 
Co., 975 Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2514 on mailing card 
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e Information on Barricks chalkboards 
and bulletin boards is given in a new 
folder available from Barricks Mfg. Co., 
134 W. 54th St., Chicago 9. Printed in 
color, the folder shows the various prod- 
ucts offered and presents full specifica- 
tions and sizes available. 

For more details circle #515 on mailing card 
e A 24 page catalog of “Kuehne... . 
America’s Finest School Furniture” is 
available from Kuehne Manufacturing 
Co., Mattoon, Ill. Printed in color, the 
catalog contains full information on this 
complete line of school furniture with 
color photographs of actual pieces and 
The company’s back- 
ground of experience as a long-time man- 
ufacturer of tubular furniture is 
discussed as are details of construction 


descriptive data. 
steel 


of the furniture. 

For more details circle #516 on mailing card 
e “Tips on Easy Chalkboard Care” is the 
subject of a six page pamphlet prepared 
by Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, 
Pen Argl, Pa. Subjects covered include 
correct “breaking-in,” use of proper chalk 
and erasers, types of cleaners, mainte- 
nance practices for best results and satis- 
factory use. 

For more details circle #517 on mailing card 
e The fourth in a series of humorous 
cartoon booklets is available from Hunt- 
ington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, 
Ind. The new one, “A Janitor’s Lament,” 
should give many a chuckle to those 
responsible for keeping the building 
clean as well as those who actually do 
the work. 

For more details circle #518 on mailing card 
e Assistance in selecting the proper size 
and the proper type of floor machines 
and vacuum cleaners is offered in a new 
simplified guide released by The Kent 
Company, 736 Canal St., Rome, N. Y. 
The guide includes data on the complete 
K-line of Kent Balanced-Power Floor 
Machines in six basic sizes, as well as 
on the four Kent vacuum machines. 

For more details circle 2519 on mailing card 
e Erie City Low Pressure Heating Boil- 
ers are discussed in a completely revised 
eight page Catalog S-55 released by Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. Cross section 
installation and dimensional views with 
complete engineering data for 19 stand 
ard sizes in two series, the “500” for 
automatic firing of oil, gas or coal, and 
the H-500 for hand fired coal, are in 
cluded. 

For more details circle #520 on mailing card 
e The story of the “Ellison Balanced 
Door That Lets Traffic Through 
Quickly” is told in a new catalog re- 
leased by Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., James- 
town, N. Y. The control mechanism 
in the door is discussed as are its other 
features. Photographs of installations in 
institutions of various types are shown 
as are line drawings of construction 


details of the door. 
For more details circle #521 on mailing card 


Film Releases 

India’s History Series, “Eariy Civiliza- 
tions,’ “Mogul Empire to European 
Colonization,” and “British Colony to 
Independence,” all 1 reel, sound, color 
and black and white. U. S. Expansion 
series, “Florida,” “Texas and the Far 
Southwest,” and “The Oregon Country,” 
all sound, color-and black and white. 
“English and Dutch Colonization in the 
New World,” “French Explorations in 
the New World,” “A Carnival Comes 
to Town,” “Pioneer Boy ot the Mid- 
west,” “Pioneer Community of the Mid- 
west,” “A Boy of the Circus,” “The 
Adventures of Two Little Goats,” 
“Transportation: America’s Inland Wa 
terways,” “Prickly, the Porcupine,” “Lite 
in Cold Lands,” “India and Pakistan: 
Lands and Peoples” and “Eighteenth 
Century England: People and Places,” 
all sound, color and black and white. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. 

For more details circle +522 on mailing card 
Two new Disney satety tilms for younger 
children, “I’m No Fool with a Bicycle” 
and “I’m No Fool with Fire,” both 16 
mm sound in color, starring Jiminy 
Cricket. Walt Disney Productions, 16 
mm Division, Burbank, Calif. 


For more details circle 2523 on mailing card 


New sound slidetilms tor intermediate 


and junior high in Student Participation 


Series, “Life in the Middle Ages” in 
color, “Biology — 1,” “Geography — II” 


and “Area and Volume” in black and 
white. DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 

For more details circle 2524 on mailing card 
“Junior High Graded Word Phrases” 
filmstrip series including social studies, 
science, health, English, geography, math- 
ematics and miscellaneous phrases. “Hero 
Legends of Many Lands” filmstrip series 
includes William Tell, King Arthur and 
the Magic Sword, Aladdin and the Won- 
dertul Lamp, Robin Hood and Allan-A- 
Dale, Ulysses and Gulliver's Travels to 
Lilliput. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

For more details circle #525 on mailing card 
“Why Study Industrial Arts,” “Joining 
and Gluing” and “Frogs and Toads,” all 
16 mm sound for junior and senior high. 
“We Take A Trip,” color filmstrip series 
for kindergarten and primary grades, 
and “Indians of the Eastern Wood- 
lands,” color filmstrip series for inter- 
mediate grades. Young America Films 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 


For more details circle 4526 on mailing card 


Supplier’s News 
The World Dryer Corporation is the 


new corporate name of the manufacturer 
of electric hand and hair dryers formerly 
known as National Dryer Corporation, 
616 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. The com- 
pany reports that the corporate name 
change was made because of its inter- 
national distribution. 
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Electric Partition 
Equipment Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Mobile Demonstrator 
Mutschler Brothers Co. 


Polisher-Scrubber 
General Floorcratt, Inc. 


Dial-A-Matic Photocopier 


American Photocopy Equipment C 


Sew and Cut Table 
White Sewing Machine Co. 


Grease Interceptor 
Josam Mfg. Co. 


1956 Gymwear Models 
E. R. Moore Co. 


Model 60 Addresser 
Master Addresser Co. 


Verifax Copier 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Water Conditioner 
Culligan, Inc. 


Interchangeable Type 
Remington Rand Inc. 
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USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postage) 


These cards are detachable and are 
provided for the convenience of 
our subscribers, and those to whom 
they pass their copies, in obtaining 
information on products and serv- 
ices advertised in this issue or de- 
scribed in the “What's New” Sec- 
tion. See reverse side. 


June, 1956 


Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obli 
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475 Electric Partition. 
Equipment Mic. Co., Inc. 


476 Mobile Demonstrator 
Mutschler Brothers Co. 


477 Polisher-Scrubber 
General Floorcraft, Inc. 


478 Dial-A-Matic Photosopier 
American Phoiocopy Equipment Co. 


479 Sew and Cut Tcble 
White Sewing Machine Co. 


480 Grease Interceptor 
/osam Mfg. Co. 


481 1956 Gymwear Models 
8. R. Moore Co. 


482 Model 60 Addresser 
Master Addresser Co. 


483 Veriiax Copier 
Zastman Kodak Co. 


484 Water Conditioner 
Culligan, Inc. 


485 Interchangeable T:7pe 
Remington Raia 1 Inc. 


486 Transistor Radic 
Allied Radi Corp. 


487 Splined To 
4 The Tolerton Co. 


488 Teachers’ Storaye Cabinet 
National Scho«l Furniture Co. 


489 Plumnold 2200 
The Wiremcld Co. 


490 Sink Unit 
Fleetwood F'uriaiture Co. 


491 Book Stand 
Tiftany Stand (Zo. 
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Repair Kit 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 


Portable Record Players 
Newcomb Audio Products Co. 


}-Lock Clamps 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


Super Slicer 
National Food Slicing Machine Co. 


pee -Type Coaches 
Oneida Products Div. 


Stair Car 
Valley Craft Products Inc. 


Feedwater Heater 
Elgin Softener Corp. 


3-D Surface Map 
Rand McNally & Co. 


Floor Cleaning Machine 
8S. C. Lawlor Co. 


Folding Table 
Midwest © olding Products 


Remote Control TV 
General Precision Laboratory Inc. 


Shop Saws 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 


All-Purpose Incinerator 
Brule Incinerator Corp. 


Texas-Ware in Patterns 
Plastics Mfg. Co. 


Dual Temp Refrigerator 
Victory Metal Mfg. Co. 


Wall Covering Designs 
Columbus Coated I Fabrics Corp. 


Catalog 
Siean Valve Co. 


‘What's New’ 


Key 


510 “Ceramic Tile” 
American-Olean Tile Co. 


Report, “Movable Walls” 
The E. F. Hauserman Co. 


51 
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512 Approved Floor Products 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 


513 Folder 
Amplifier Corp. of America 


514 Catalog 55 
Boice-Crane Co. 


515 Folder 
Barricks Mfg. Co. 


516 Catalog 
Kuehne Mfg. Co, 


517 “Chalkboard Care” 
Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild 


518 “A Janitor’s Lament’ 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


519 Simplified Guide 

The Kent Co. 
Coteiog 

Erie City Iron Works 


521 Catalog 
Ellison Bronze Co., Inc. 


522 Film Releases 
Coronet Films 


523 Sabet. Films 
alt Disney Productions 


524 Slidefilms 
DuKane Corp. 


525 Filmstrips 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


526 Films and Filmstrips 
Young America Films, Inc. 
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How to calculate cleaning costs 


on composition floors 


It’s simple . . . and shocking! Just multiply the cost of 
man hours per job, times the number of jobs, plus the 
cost of materials. You'll discover about 95°, of the 
expense is for time-on-the-job—man hours—with only 
5°% for materials. 

Cleaning maintenance can be done in less time, and 
the frequency of doing the jobs can be cut way down 

with Holcomb Scientific Cleaning Materials. They 
do a better job in less time . . . enable you to save where 
you can save the most, on the 95% end of your total 
cleaning costs. And that isn’t all. By doing the jobs 
less frequently, you use less material and save more. 

[ry these three proved steps to cleaner, more beau- 


tiful composition floors. 


1. Start from scratch—get your floors really clean with 
Holcomb Fioats Orr, the concentrated 100% active 
synthetic detergent for a// composition floors. 

2. Beautify and protect those floors with Holcomb 
WATER-PROOF WAX. It outwears other waxes 2-5 times, 
flows on easily, resists scuffing, is not slippery and can 
be wet-mopped repeatedly. 

3. Sweep your floors with a Holcomb DusTLess 
Sweeper. It sweeps cleaner, faster; keeps waxed floors 
free of gritty dust and dirt that mar beauty and grind 
away wax films. 

You can cut your cleaning costs with Holcomb 
Scientific Cleaning Materials. For the name of 


your nearest Holcombman, write: 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 
J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc. + 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEW YORK + DALLAS «+ LOS ANGELES 


Holcomb Vacmobile—the mod- 
ern, full-powered vacuum for new 
speed and ease on every vacuum- 
ing job—wet or dry. 12 ‘‘job engi- 
neered’’ models to choose from. 


Holcomb Floor Machine—in 
three popular sizes, designed to 
handle scrubbing and polishing 
jobs quickly, efficiently. Heavy 
duty motors, adjustable handles. 





